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NOTE 


WHEN Mademoiselle de Maupin was first published, what an outcry 

there was: the French critics thought it scandalous. In England the 

‘ odour of naughtiness has clung to the book ever since, and it has 

usually been published in limited editions or in series which special- 

ise in moral titillation. Oscar Wilde was a lifelong admirer of the 

» story, and Swinburne wrote a sonnet upon it. No doubt their praise 

, _ has helped to seal its reputation as what is politely called a ‘curiosity 
x ) of literature’. 

2 The scabrous side of the plot is certainly enough to have made 


* Mademoiselle de Maupin suspect to past generations of English 

readers. But there was nothing sickly about Gautier at the age of 

_. twenty-four: the Lesbian and hermaphroditic threads in his theme 

l- ~ are handled with remarkably robust good humour. In fact, there is 
.__ more than one reason why the book appealed to the aesthetes of the 
—_ nineteenth century. Gautier was a thorough-going champion of 
the theory of Art for Art’s sake. Fortunately for the pleasure 

_ of the modern reader, this theory does not spill over into the pages 

of the novel. Being one of the chief strategists of the French Rom- 
+ antic Movement in the 1830's, Gautier took the opportunity of the 
Oo publication of his book to make a provocative declaration of his faith 
in a forty-page Preface. In it he took great delight in slaying the 
"dragon of bourgeois utilitarianism, and in proclaiming as the high- 
© est distinction of Art its utter uselessness, The Preface is very much 
© of a polemical firework and, as it has little to do with the story, it is 
not reproduced here. ; 

When Swinburne saluted Mademoiselle de Maupin as “The golden 
book of spirit and sense, the holy writ of beauty’, he must have 
had particularly in mind the jewelled and decorative quality 
of Gautier’s prose. This style is rather like a French version 
of Walter Pater’s, only spontaneous and infinitely more lively. 
Gautier’s especial gift was for plastic description—it is one that 
served him well in later years when he became an art-critic 
and writer of travel-books. The most lyrical passages in Made- 
moiselle de Maupin are not so much the passionate confessions of 
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D’ Albert and ‘Théodore’, as the evocations of rooms, paintings, 
sculpture, furniture, scenery. And when Gautier comes to the 
human body, as in the tremendous erotic culmination of the 
last chapter, the action for a time stands tantalisingly still while 
the author rises to purely aesthetic rhapsody. The human form, 
simply as a sculptural thing of beauty, was always apt to entrance 
him more deeply than anything that stirs the living heart and 
nerves. 

One of the virtues of Mademoiselle de Maupin, however, is the 
number of other interests which Gautier combined in it with his 
enthusiastic appreciation of beauty. Indeed, he poured into the book 
all the ideas and feelings that has been fermenting within him since 
he had first determined to be a writer. There is, for instance, a 
romantic melancholy which owes something to the example of 
Byron’s Don Juan. This is interspersed with a delightful humour 
which takes the solemn edge off the youthful avyowals of dis- 
illusionment. The melancholy itself is of a kind common to nine- 
teenth-century French novels: it is a feeling of ennui, probed and 
analysed with the same just delicacy as in the novels of Stendhal and 
Benjamin Constant. In Gautier’s book it is to be found chiefly in 
D’Albert’s share in the narrative—until the great moment when he 
is irresistibly stirred by the ambiguous figure of “Théodore de 
Serannes’, alias Madeleine de Maupin. 

—And now for the ‘scandalous’ story. There was in history a 
Mademoiselle de Maupin, an actress in the closing years of the reign 
of Louis XIV, whose Lesbian escapades when dressed as a man in- 
cluded the abduction of nuns from their convents. Gautier trans- 
ferred to his heroine no more than her name and her accomplish- 
ments in fencing and horsemanship. His Madeleine de Maupin is a 
young woman of character who disguises herself as a man, like 
Queen Christina of Sweden, in order to find out what the freer 
world of men is really like, and what in particular young men truly 
think of women. This is a situation which lends itself to touches of 
broad comedy as well as to romantic misunderstanding in the 
manner of As You Like It and Twelfth Night. One of the high points 
in the book is the chapter in which Madeleine de Maupin, who 
until then has been thought a man, acts Rosalind to D’Albert’s 
Orlando in country-house theatricals. D’Albert has already been 
drawn to her, but is much tormented by her man’s disguise because 
he fears his love is leading him to unnatural vice. Meanwhile 
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Rosette, in whose house they are staying, is also wildly in love with 
Madeleine. Equally misled by her dress, Rosette is much puzzled 
because “Théodore’ continually evades the opportunities she gives 
‘him’ to take her to bed. Of the outcome, all that an editor ought to 
say is that Gautier evidently enjoyed himself immensely when he 
wrote it. 

When he published this book Gautier was already a leading per- 
sonality in the advance-guard of the Romantics. In his rose- 
coloured waistcoat, he had been one of the most exuberant marshals 
of the rebellious young men who turned out to acclaim Victor 
Hugo’s dramas and to do battle with the ranks of the classical con- 
servatives. Even at the age of twenty-four Gautier was treated as an 
equal by the great writers of his age. All through his life he had a 
gift for winning and keeping the respect and liking of other poets 
and novelists. “A courageous performance,’ Balzac wrote of Made- 
moiselle de Maupin when it first appeared, ‘one of the most original, 
artistic, fresh and vigorous productions of our time.’—Which is a 
remarkable tribute, since Balzac rarely found time to read the works 
of his younger contemporaries. In this year, it is true, Gautier had 
been devilling for Balzac on one of the volumes of the Comédie 
Humaine; but being a great epicurean and lover of leisure he was 
soon discouraged by Balzac’s long and austere hours of work. The 
end of their association, however, did not put a stop to their friend- 
ship: indeed, Gautier’s career as a writer must be one of the few that 
is almost entirely unmarked by literary quarrelling, spite or 
jealousy. He was the subject of an appreciative study by his younger 
contemporary Baudelaire, who in general found little to please him 
in the works of the age. And in his last years Gautier was looked up 
to and admired by both the Parnassian and Symbolist schools of 
poets, for whom his Emaux et Camées was a sourcebook of poetic 
form. 

Thirty-seven years of life lay ahead of Gautier after Mademoiselle 
de Maupin was finished. He wrote several more novels and stories, 
travel-books about Russia and Spain, many volumes of art, 
theatre and ballet criticism, and occasional highly perfected poems. 
In many of his other works, as Baudelaire put it, “Classical beauty is 
staunchly defended in the midst of Romantic exuberance,’ but 
Mademoiselle de Maupin remains unique among his books—and, 
indeed, among novels in general,—in its combination of romantic 
fantasy, aesthetic enthusiasm and erotic lightheartedness. 


Books in English about Gautier include works by Maxime Du 
Camp, English translation, 1893; J. G. Palache, 1927. Among 
French studies are books by E. Feydeau, 1874, E. Bergerat, 1879, 
H. Potez, 1903, R. Jasinski, 1929, and the monumental Histoire des 
Oeuvres by the Vicomte Spoelberch de Louvenjol, 1887. 
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MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN 


CHAPTER I 


You complain, my dear friend, that my letters are few and 
far between. What would you have me write, except that I 
am well, and that I have ever the same affection for you? 
These are things of which you are quite aware, and which 
are so natural, considering my age, and the excellent quali- 
ties to be discerned in you, that it is almost ridiculous to 
send a wretched sheet of paper on a journey of a hundred 
miles with no more information than that. However much 
I rack my brains, I have no news worth relating; my life is 
the most humdrum in the world, and nothing comes to dis- 
turb its monotony. Today is followed by tomorrow, just as 
yesterday was followed by today; and, without being so 
conceited as to play the prophet, I can in the morning 
boldly predict what will befall me in the evening. 

This is how my day is mapped out: I get up—that is a 
matter of course, and is the beginning of every day; I break- 
fast, practise fencing, go out, come back again, dine, pay 
visits or dip into a book, and then I go to bed, just as I did 
the day before; I fall asleep, and my imagination, not having 
been stirred by new objects, affords me but trite and hack- 
neyed dreams as monotonous as my real life. This is not very 
diverting, as you see. Nevertheless, I am better pleased with 
such an existence than I should have been six months ago. I 
feel bored, it is true, but it is in a peaceful and resigned fash- 
ion, not devoid of a certain wistfulness which I am inclined 
to compare to those wan and tepid autumn days in which 
we find a subtle charm after the excessive heat of summer. 
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Although I have apparently resigned myself to this way 
of life, it is nevertheless scarcely suited to me, or at least it 
bears very little resemblance to that of which I dream, and 
for which I consider myself fitted. It may be that I am mis- 
taken, and that I really am suited only to this mode of life; 
but I can scarcely believe it, for if this were my true destiny, 
I should have accommodated myself to it with greater ease, 
and should not have been hurt by the sharp corners of it in 
so many places and with such painful effects. 

You know what an overpowering attraction strange ad~- 
ventures have for me, how I worship everything that is un- 
usual, extravagant and risky, and how greedily I devour 
novels and books of travels. There is not, perhaps, on earth 
a fancy more scatter-brained or erratic than mine. Now I do 
not know why it is, but hitherto it has been my fate never 
to have any adventurous experiences and never to have 
travelled. My nearest approach to globe-trotting is to stroll 
round the town in which I live; I touch my horizon on all 
sides; I rub shoulders with matter-of-fact realities; my life is 
that of a shellfish on a sandbank, of ivy round a tree, of the 
cricket on the hearth; in truth, I am surprised that my feet 
have not yet taken root. 

Love is portrayed as a blindfold figure; but it is Fate which 
should be thus depicted. 

I have a valet who is nothing more than a yokel, quite a 
clumsy and thick-headed fellow. Yet he has been all over the 
place, to the uttermost parts of the earth, as far as I can make 
out. He has seen all those things which I picture to myself 
in such glowing colours, and he doesn’t care two straws 
about them; he has been placed in the strangest situations, 
and he has had the most astonishing adventures imagin- 
able. I get him to talk sometimes, and am maddened to 
think that all these glorious things have happened to this 
lout who can neither feel nor think, and is fit for nothing 
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else but his paltry job of work—brushing clothes and 
cleaning boots. 

It is obvious that this scamp has led the life which ought 
to have been mine. He, on the other hand, thinks me ex- 
tremely lucky, and is utterly amazed to see how depressed I 
am. 

Iam afraid that none of this can be of any interest to you, 
and is scarcely worth committing to paper. But since you 
insist On my writing to you, I must give some account of my 
thoughts and feelings, and place on record for you the ideas 
which come into my head, to compensate you for the lack of 
eventsand deeds. There will, perhaps, be little order and little 
novelty in what I shall have to tell you, but you must lay the 
blame on yourself alone. I shall be obeying your own wish. 

You have been my friend from childhood, and I was 
brought up with you; we spent a long time together, and 
we are wont to tell each other our most secret thoughts. I 
can therefore, without blushing, give you an account of all 
the nonsense that passes through my idle brain. I shall neither 
add, nor suppress a single word, for I can dispense with airs 
and graces when talking to you. And so I shall be scrupu- 
lously exact, even when dealing with matters which are 
paltry or of which I have reason to feel ashamed; I shall as- 
suredly not strike attitudes before you. 

Beneath this shroud of boredom and depression which I 
have mentioned to you, there sometimes stirs a thought, tor- 
pid rather than dead, and I do not always possess the wistful 
calm which goes with melancholy. There are times when I 
relapse into one of those restless fits which I used to have. 
There is nothing so wearisome as those emotional ‘eddies 
which have no cause, and those transports which serve no 
purpose. On such days, although I am no busier than at any 
other time, I rise very early, before the stn is up, so obsessed 
am I with the idea that I must hurry, and that I shall never 
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find the time I need. I dress hastily, as if the house were on 
fire, putting on my garments at random, and bewailing the 
loss of a minute. Any one seeing me would suppose that I was 
going to keep a rendezvous with a woman, or to try to raise 
some money. Yet I have nothing of the kind in view. I do 
not even know where I am going; but goI must, and Ishould 
consider my salvation in danger if I did not. I seem to be 
summoned from outside, as though at that moment some- 
one essential to my destiny were passing by in the street, and 
the future course of my life were about to be settled. 

I dash out with every appearance of utter bewilderment, 
my dress in disorder, and my hair uncombed. People turn 
round and laugh when they catch sight of me; they take me 
for a young scapegrace who has been out all night drinking 
or wenching. And indeed I am intoxicated, though I have 
drunk nothing, and I have all the demeanour of a drunkard, 
even to his uncertain gait, sometimes lingering and some- 
times hasty. I wander from street to street, like a dog that has 
lost his master, searching at random, very restless and very 
watchful, turning round at the slightest noise, blundering 
into everyone, without taking any notice of the remon- 
strances of the people whom I jostle, and looking about me 
everywhere, with a clearness of vision which at other times 
I do not possess. Then it suddenly dawns on me that Iam on 
the wrong track, that what I am seeking cannot possibly be 
here, that I must push on, in the very opposite direction, for 
all I can tell. And away I rush, like a man possessed. My toes 
barely touch the ground, and I feel as light as a feather. Truly 
I must present a singular appearance with my preoccupied 
and distraught countenance, the gesticulations of my arms 
and the incoherent cries I utter. When I think of it in cold 
blood, I laugh heartily at myself; but this, I would have you 
know, does not prevent me from acting in precisely the same 
way on the next occasion. 
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If I were asked why I dash about in this way, I certainly 
should be greatly at a loss for an answer. I am in no hurry, 
since I am going nowhere. I am not afraid of being late, 
since I have no appointment to keep. There is no one waiting 
for me, and I have no reason for hurrying about, as I do. 

Can it be that, without realising it, and prompted only by 
a vague instinct, I am in search of love, adventure, a woman, 
a purpose or some stroke of luck—something or other, in 
fact, which is lacking in my life? Is it my very being which 
craves for fulfilment? Is it the desire to break away from my 
surroundings and my present self, due to the irksome condi- 
tions under which I live and the need to change them? It is 
something of this, and perhaps all of this put together. In any 
case, it is a most unpleasant state of mind, a feverish excite- 
ment which is usually followed by utter weariness. 

I often fancy that if I had started an hour earlier, or had 
walked faster, I should not have been too late; that, while I 
was passing down one street, the object of my search was 
passing down the other, and that because the traffic got in 
my way, I missed what I have been pursuing at random for 
so long. You cannot imagine the utter dejection and despair 
into which I am plunged when I see that all this leads no- 
where, and that my youth is passing, without a sign of any- 
thing to which I can look forward; then all my idle passions 
utter muffled snarls within me, and prey upon themselves for 
lack of other food, like beasts in a menagerie that the keeper 
has forgotten to feed. 

In spite of the stifled and secret disappointments which I 
suffer every day, there is something within me which holds 
out and will not be quelled. I cherish no hope, for hope im- 
plies desire, a certain disposition for wishing that things 
should turn out in one way rather than in another. I desire 
nothing, for I desire everything. I do not hope, or rather I 
hope no longer—it really is too foolish for words—and I do 
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not care in the least whether a thing happens or not. I am 
waiting, and for what? I do not know, but Iam waiting. 

While thus waiting, I am on tenterhooks, fretting and 
fuming like a lover at a tryst. I wait in vain, and this causes 
me either to lose my temper or to shed tears. I wait for the 
heavens to open, so that an angel may come down and bring 
me a revelation; for a revolution to break out and a throne 
to be bestowed upon me; for one of Raphael’s virgins to 
leave the canvas and embrace me; for relatives, whom I do 
not possess, to die and leave me the wherewithal to sail my 
fancy on a river of gold; for a hippogriff to carry me into 
regions unknown. But, whatever I am waiting for, it is as- 
suredly nothing hackneyed and commonplace. 

This has reached such a pitch, that when I have been out 
and come home, I invariably make a point of asking, ‘Has 
nobody called? Isn’t there a letter for me? No news?’ Iknow 
perfectly well that there is nothing, and that there can be no- 
thing. It makes no difference; I am always greatly surprised 
and disappointed on receiving the customary reply: ‘No sir, 
nothing at all.’ 

Sometimes—but this is seldom—the idea takes a more defi- 
nite form. I associate it with some attractive woman whom 
I do not know, and who does not know me, whom I have 
seen at the theatre or at church, and who has not taken the 
slightest notice of me. I search the house from top to bottom, 
and until I have opened the door of the last room—I scarcely 
venture to tell you this, it is so crazy—I hope that she has 
come, and that she is still there. This is not conceit on my 
part. I have very little of the coxcomb about me; why, 
several women who, as I imagined, were quite indifferent 
to me, and to whom I meant nothing at all, have, so others 
tell me, been greatly prepossessed in my favour. No, it is due 
to something altogether different. 

When I am not dulled by boredom and dejection, my 


spirit bestirs itself and recovers all its former vigour. I feel 
the promptings of hope, love, desire; and so violent are my 
desires, that I imagine that they will draw everything to 
them, as a powerful magnet attracts particles of iron, even 
when they are at a great distance from it. This is why I wait 
for the things I wish for, instead of going after them, and 
frequently neglect the most favourable opportunities that 
present themselves. Anyone else would write a note, couched 
in the most lover-like terms, to the goddess who has smitten 
his fancy, or would seek an opportunity of getting to know 
her. Whereas, all I do is to ask the messenger for the reply to 
a letter which I have not written, and I spend my time ela- 
borating situations which would give mea wonderful chance 
to reveal myself in the most unexpected and most favour- 
able light to the lady with whom I happen to be in love. 
_ The stratagems which I devise as a means for getting to 
know her and declaring my passion to her would fill a vol- 
ume bigger and more ingenious than “ The Stratagems’ of 
Polybius. In most cases, all I need do would be to say to one 
of my friends: “Introduce me to Madame So-and-So,’ and 
to pay a compliment drawn from mythology and suitably 
punctuated with sighs. 

To hear all this, anyone might think me fit for a mad- 
house; nevertheless, I am a rational fellow enough, and I 
have not put many of my crazy ideas into practice. All these 
things are enacted in the recesses of my being, and all these 
preposterous notions are tucked away very carefully deep 
down within me; nothing shows itself externally, and I have 
the reputation of being a placid and detached young man, 
indifferent to women, and without interest in things befit- 
ting his years; which is as remote from the truth as the judg- 
ments of the world usually are. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all my set-backs, some of my 
desires have been realised, but, so scanty is the gratification 
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which I have derived from their fulfilment, that I have come 
to harbour misgivings as to the fulfilment of the rest. You 
may remember the childish eagerness with which I longed 
to have a horse of my own. Well, my mother gave me one 
quite recently; he is as black as ebony, with a little white star 
on his forehead, with flowing mane, glossy coat, and slender 
legs—my heart’s desire, in fact. When they brought him to 
me, I was so staggered that for at least a quarter of an hour I 
stood there as white as a sheet and unable to pull myself to- 
gether; then I mounted, and without speaking a single word, 
started off at a gallop, and for more than an hour went 
straight across country in an indescribable state of rapture. I 
did the same thing every day for a week, and I am really 
amazed that I did not ride the animal to death or, at the very 
least, reduce him to a broken-winded condition. By degrees 
this violent enthusiasm entirely petered out. I brought my 
horse to a trot, then to a walking pace, and now I have come 
to ride him with such indifference, that he often stops short 
without my noticing it. Pleasure has become habit more 
quickly than I could have thought possible. 

As to Ferragus—that is the name I have given him—he is 
really the most charming animal that you could imagine. 
He has tufts on his feet like eagle’s down; he is as lively as a 
goat and as quiet as a lamb. You will have the greatest plea- 
sure in galloping him when you come here; and, although 
my craze for horse-riding has greatly diminished, I am still 
very fond of him, for he is a horse of an excellent disposi- 
tion, and, quite frankly, I prefer him to many human be- 
ings. You ought to hear how joyfully he neighs when I go 
to see him in his stable, and to see the intelligent look in his 
eyes when he gazes at me! I confess that I am touched by 
these tokens of affection, and that I lay my hand on his neck 
and caress him as lovingly, I do assure you, as though he 
were a pretty girl. 
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I had also another desire, more keen, more eager, more 
continually astir, which I cherished more tenderly. I built for 
it, in the depths of my being, an enchanting castle of cards, 
a palace of vain fancies, which has too often collapsed, but 
which I have always rebuilt with a desperate perseverance. 
This was my desire for a mistress, a mistress of my own— 
like the horse. I do not know whether the fulfilment of this 
dream would have left me cold so soon as the fulfilment of 
the other; I doubt it. But perhaps I am wrong, and I may 
tire of it just as quickly. It is a peculiarity of my disposition 
to desire things so frenziedly—though without making any 
effort to obtain them—that if by chance or otherwise I do 
achieve what I have been longing for, I suffer from such a — 
moral exhaustion and am reduced to such a state of lassitude 
that I am fit for nothing, and lack the energy to enjoy what 
I have gained; hence, things which come to me without my 
wishing for them generally give me more pleasure than 
those which I have coveted most strongly. 

I am twenty-two years old, and I am no virgin. I am 
afraid that nowadays nobody is, neither physically nor, what 
is much worse, spiritually. Apart from those females who 
gratify us for a consideration and who ought not to count 
in this respect any more than an erotic dream, I have had 
furtive sexual dealings, here and there, with several women 
who were virtuous or nearly so, and who were neither 
beautiful nor ugly, neither young nor old—such women, in 
fact, as are ready to bestow their favours upon young men 
who happen to be unattached and at a loose end. With a 
little good-will, and a pretty strong dose of romantic illu- 
sions, you can call this having a mistress, if you like. For my- 
self, I find it impossible; I might have a thousand of the kind, 
and I should still consider my desire as unfulfilled as ever. 

Thus, I have not yet had a mistress, and my whole desire 
is to have one. It is an idea which causes me a strange unrest; 
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it is not a temperamental ferment, a seething of the blood, 
the first stirrings of puberty. It is not woman that I want, but 
a woman, a mistress; I desire one, and before very long I 
shall have one; if I failed to do so, I don’t mind telling you 
that I should never get over it, and that it would leave me 
with an inner diffidence, a blank dismay which would have 
a detrimental effect on me for the rest of my life. I should 
consider myself deficient in certain respects, lacking in bal- 
ance, or a misfit, with mind or heart out of gear. After all, 
what I am demanding is something quite reasonable, some- 
thing to which every man, by his very nature, is entitled. 
Until I have actained my end, I shall look upon myself merely 
as a child, and I shall not have the confidence in myself 
which I ought to have. A mistress is to me what the toga 
virilis was to the young Roman. 

I see so many men, appalling in every respect, gain the 
favours of attractive women, whose lackeys they are scarcely 
worthy to be, that I blush for these lovely creatures and 
for myself as well. It makes me have alow opinion of women 
when I see how infatuated they often are with blackguards 
who despise and deceive them, instead of taking a lover— 
some staunch and sincere young man who would consider 
himself very lucky, and would simply worship them; I my- 
self, for example, am such a one. It is true that men of the 
former kind abound in the drawing-rooms, where they 
preen themselves for all to behold, and are always lounging 
on the back of some settee, while I remain at home, my fore- 
head pressed against the window-pane, watching the river 
shrouding itself in haze and the mists rising, while silently 
setting up in my heart the scented shrine, the peerless temple, 
in which I am to install the future idol of my soul. A chaste 
and poetical occupation, and one for which women are as 
little grateful to you as may be. 

Women have little liking for dreamers, and peculiarly 
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esteem those who put their ideas into practice. After all, they 
are right. Obliged by their up-bringing and their social 
status to hold their peace and to await what may befall, they 
naturally prefer those who approach and address them, thus 
delivering them from a false and tiresome position. I am 
quite sensible of this; yet never shall I be able—though I see 
many others who are—to rise from my seat, cross a draw- 
ing-room and without further ado, say to a woman: “That’s 
. an angelic frock you’re wearing,’ or: ‘How amazingly bril- 
liant your eyes are tonight.’ 

All this does not prevent me from positively wanting a 
mistress. I do not know who she will be, but among the 
women of my acquaintance I see nobody who could suitably 
fill this dignified position. They obviously possess very few 
of the qualities I require. Those who may be regarded as 
young enough are wanting in beauty or intellectual charm; 
those who are beautiful and young are basely and forbid- 
dingly virtuous, or lack the necessary freedom; and then 
there is always some husband, some brother, a mother or an 
aunt, somebody or other, with prying eyes and large ears, 
who must be either cajoled or else be given short shrift. 
Every rose has its thorn, and every woman has relatives who 
must be carefully weeded out, if we wish, some day or other, 
to pluck the fruit of her beauty. There is not one of these 
precious kinsfolk, including even country cousins of the 
third degree, on whom we have never set eyes, but is 
anxious to preserve the spotless purity of their dear cousin 
in all its whiteness. This is a ghastly business, and I shall 
never have the patience to pull up the weeds, and lop away 
all the briars which inevitably obstruct the approaches to an 
attractive woman. 

Iam not fond of matrons, and I like chits of girls still less, 
Further, I must confess that married women appeal to me 
scarcely at all. They involve complications and imbroglios 
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which make my gorge rise. I cannot stand the idea of sharing 
a woman with another man. The woman who has a hus- 
band and a lover is a whore in regard to one or the other, 
and, as often as not, to both of them; apart from which, I 
could never agree to make way for another man. My natu- 
ral pride could not stomach such a degradation. I could never 
beinduced to leave because another manis expected. Though 
the woman were to be compromised and lost, and we were 
to fight it out with knives over her prostrate body, I would 
not budge an inch. Secret staircases, cupboards, closets, and 
all the devices for facilitating adultery do not appeal to me 
in the slightest. 

Iam not much smitten with what is called maidenly sim- 
plicity, youthful innocence, purity of heart, and other 
charming attributes which sound very effective in verse; 
as far as I am concerned, they are sheer foolishness, ignor- 
ance, idiocy or humbug. The maidenly simplicity which con- 
sists in sitting on the very edge of an easy chair, with arms 
pressed close to the body, and eyes fixed on the top of the 
corsage, and in not speaking unless grandma or grandpa 
gives permission, the innocence which possesses the exclu- 
sive right to go about with its hair anyhow and dressed in 
white garments, the purity of heart which wears its dress 
high up at the neck, because it still has neither bosom nor 
shoulders to display, really do not strike me as possessing 
any very stupendous piquancy. 

I have very little inclination to teach the ABC of love to 
silly little girls. I am neither old enough nor depraved 
enough to take any delight in that: besides, I should cut a 
poor figure at it, because I have never been able to teach 
others how to do things, even those things with which Fam 
thoroughly familiar. I prefer women who can read without 
any hesitation, for with them the end of the chapter can be 
reached without any undue delay: and in everything, but 
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especially in love, what we have to concentrate on is the end 
in view. In this respect, I am rather like those people who 
begin a novel at the wrong end, start with the unravelling of 
the plot and then work backwards to the first page. This sys- 
tem, whether applied to reading or to love, has a charm of 
its own. Details are relished more when there is no need for 
us to worry about the end, while doing things in reverse 
produces unexpected effects. 

Young girls and married women are accordingly ruled 
out. It will therefore be among the widows that we must 
choose the object of our adoration. I am afraid, however, 
that though they are our last resort, it is not among them 
that we shall find what we need. 

If I were to be the lover of one of these ladies like a pale 
narcissus, moist with a tepid dew of tears, and bending with 
willowy languor over the new marble tomb of a spouse, 
happily and recently defunct, I am sure that, before very 
long, I should be as wretched as the dear departed was in his 
lifetime. Widows, however young and charming they may 
be, are cursed with a drawback from which other women 
are free: if you are not on the very best terms with them, 
and a cloud passes across the heaven of your love, they will 
at once say to you with a touch of hauteur and disdain: “You 
are behaving strangely today! He was just like that, When 
we quarrelled, that’s exactly what he used to say to me; it’s 
most strange, but you have the same tone of voice and the 
same look in your eye. When you're in a bad temper, you're 
amazingly like my husband; it’s really quite uncanny.’ 

How nice to have remarks of that kind sprung on you! 
Some of these ladies even have the effrontery to laud their 
late husbands to the skies, and to sing the praises of his physi- 
cal and moral qualities, to the corresponding disparagement 
of yours. With women who have only one lover, or even 
with those who have several, you have at least the unspeak- 
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able advantage of never hearing about your predecessor, and 
that is a consideration to be taken very carefully into ac- 
count. Women have so great a regard for what is conven- 
tional and permissible that they most scrupulously fight shy 
of all reference to any such episodes in their past, and matters 
of that sort are, at the earliest possible moment, treated as 
ancient history. It is an understood thing that a man is always 
a woman’ first lover. 

I do not think that there can be any serious argument 
against an objection which has so substantial a basis. It is not 
that I consider widows altogether devoid of charm, when 
they are young and pretty and have not yet laid aside their 
mourning. They have winsomely languishing mannerisms, 
dainty ways of drooping their arms, of arching their necks 
and of bridling up like a turtle-dove without a mate; a whole 
array of affectations softly veiled beneath the transparency 
of crape, a sham distress so well calculated, sighs so skilfully 
contrived, and tears which fall so opportunely and lend such 
lustre to the eyes! 

Truly, next to wine—perhaps even in preference to it— 
what I like best is a beautiful tear, bright and limpid, and 
trembling at the tip of a dark or a blonde eye-lash. There is 
no resisting it. Nor do we even try to; and then black is so 
becoming to women! A fair skin, apart from its poetical 
appeal, suggests ivory, snow, milk, alabaster, every un- 
blemished thing that exists for the use of sentimental rhyme- 
sters: while a tawny skin has but a dash of brown which is 
full of sprightliness and ardour. 

Mourning is a godsend to a woman, and the reason I shall 
never marry, is the fear lest my wife should get rid of me in 
order to go into mourning for me. There are, however, 
some women who cannot turn their sorrow to account, and 
the effect of whose weeping is to make their noses red, and 
to distort their features till they look like gargoyles: this is a 
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serious pitfall. A woman needs considerable charm and skill 
before she can weep pleasantly: if she lacks them, she may 
well have to wait quite a long time before finding anyone 
anxious to comfort her. Yet, notwithstanding the pleasure 
of making some Artemisia faithless to the shade of her Mau- 
solus, I really do not feel inclined to choose from among this 
bevy of moaning ladies the one whose heart I shall seek in 
exchange for mine. 

And now I hear you say: Whom, then, are you going to 
choose? You object to girls, married women and widows. 
You have no liking for matrons, and I cannot suppose that 
you have any greater liking for grandmothers. Whom the 
deuce do you like? That’s the very problem that puzzles me, 
and if I knew the answer to it, I should feel greatly relieved. 
So far, I have not been in love with any woman, but I have 
been in love with love, and still am. Although I have had no 
mistresses, and the women with whom I have had dealings 
have merely kindled my lust, I have experienced the senti- 
ment of love, and I know what it is like. I have not loved 
this woman or that, one any more than another; but some 
one whom I have never seen, who must be in existence 
somewhere or other, and whom, with God’s favour, I shall 
find. I know exactly what she is like, and, when I meet her, I 
shall recognise her. 

I have often pictured to myself where she lives, how she 
is dressed, what her eyes and hair are like. I hear her voice; I 
should recognise her step among a thousand, and, if by 
chance, someone uttered her name, I should at once turn 
round; she assuredly has one or other of the five or six names 
which my fancy has chosen for her. 

She is twenty-six years old, neither more nor less. She is 
not without experience, and she is still quite keen. It is a 
delightful age for making love properly, that is, in a manner 
neither mawkish nor gross. She is of medium height. My 
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tastes do not run either to a giantess on the one hand, or to a 
female midget on the other. What I want is to be able to 
carry my lady-love by my own efforts from sofa to bed, but 
I should dislike having to search for her there. When she 
raises herself slightly on tiptoe, her mouth should be on a 
level with mine. That is the proper height. As to her figure, 
she is plump rather than thin. I am something of a Turk in 
this matter, and I should object to encounter a ridge when I 
am expecting to find a curve: a woman’s skin should be well 
filled, her flesh compact and firm, like the pulp of a peach 
that is nearly ripe: and that is exactly what my future mis- 
tress is like. She is blonde with dark eyes, fair like a blonde, 
with the colouring of a brunette, and a carmine, sparkling 
smile. She has a rather broad lower lip, a melting eye, a 
round, small and firm bosom, hands which though tapering 
arenotskinny, an undulating gaitlike theswaying ofaserpent 
poised upon its tail, full and yielding hips, generous shoulders, 
the nape of her neck covered with down; a style of beauty 
at once delicate and robust, graceful and sprightly, possessing 
the attributes both of poetry and realism; a subject of Giorgi- 
one’s wrought by Rubens. 

This is how she is dressed: she wears a gown of scarlet or 
black velvet, with slashings of white satin of some silvery 
fabric, an open bodice, a large ruff a la Medici, a felt hat way- 
wardly dented like Helena Systerman’s, and with long white 
plumes curled and crisp, a golden chain or a string of dia~ 
monds round her neck, and a number of large, diversely 
jewelled rings on all her fingers. 

She will not pass muster if she has but one ring or bracelet 
less than I say. Her robe must be literally of velvet or bro- 
cade; at the very most, I might permit her to stoop to satin. 
I would rather rumple a silk skirt than a linen one, and shake 
pearls and plumes from a woman’s hair than natural flowers 
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often at least as tempting as that of a silk one, but I prefer 
silk. 

Thus, among the mistresses whom I have bestowed upon 
myself in day-dreams there have been many queens, many 
empresses, many princesses, many sultanas, many celebrated 
courtesans, but never a country wench or a woman without 
a handle to her name: and amid my most wanton fancies I 
have never had my way with a woman among the hay or 
on a brass bedstead. I regard beauty as a diamond which 
should be mounted and set in gold. I cannot imagine a 
beautiful woman without a carriage, horses, flunkeys, and 
all that goes with ten thousand a year: there is a harmony 
between beauty and wealth. The one is incomplete without 
the other: a pretty foot calls for a pretty shoe, a pretty shoe 
calls for a carpet, and a carriage, and all the rest of it. A 
beautiful woman, shabbily dressed and in a dingy house, 
is, to my mind, the most distressing sight imaginable, and 
I could never fall in love with such a woman as that. It is 
only the handsome and the rich who can indulge in a love- 
affair without arousing ridicule or pity. On that basis, few 
would be entitled to fall in love at all: I myself would be 
ruled out among the very first: but such is nevertheless my 
opinion. 

It will be in the evening, during a gorgeous sunset, that 
we shall meet for the first time; the sky will display those 
bright yellow and pale green tints shot with orange that we 
see in certain pictures of the old masters; there will be a 
great avenue of flowering chestnut trees and venerable elms 
filled with wood-pigeons—fine trees of a lush dark green, 
and shady nooks, dank and eerie; a few statues here and 
there, some marble vases with their snowy whiteness stand- 
ing out against the verdure behind them, a sheet of water 
with the inevitable swan, and, quite in the background, a 
mansion of brick and stone, as in the time of Henritrv, with 
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a peaked slate roof, lofty chimneys, weathercocks on all the 
gables, and long narrow windows. 

At one of these windows, I see the queen of my soul, in 
the attire which I have just described, leaning with a wistful 
expression on the balcony, and behind her a little negro hold- 
ing her fan and her parakeet. You will observe that nothing 
is wanting, and that the whole thing is thoroughly prepos- 
terous. The fair one drops her glove; I pick it up, kiss it, and 
bring it to her. We enter into conversation; I reveal all the 
wit which I do not possess; I make charming remarks which 
are matched by her replies; I follow suit. Our talk is a dis- 
play of fireworks, a radiant shower of dazzling words. In 
short, Iam adorable—and adored. Supper-time arrives; lam 
invited, and accept the invitation. What a supper, my dear 
friend, and what a cook my imagination is! Wine fills the 
crystal goblets with mirth, the pheasant, golden and white, 
done to a turn, is served on an emblazoned dish: the banquet 
is prolonged far into the night, and you may be quite sure 
that I do not bring it to a close in my own quarters. Don’t 
you think that all this is very neatly contrived? Nothing 
could be simpler, and it is really very surprising, not so much 
that the thing has not happened once, but that there have 
not been a dozen such episodes. 

Sometimes the scene is enacted in a forest. The hunt 
sweeps by; the horn sounds, and the baying pack crosses the 
path like a flash of lightning: the fair one, in a riding habit, 
is mounted on a Turkish steed as white as milk, and as frisky 
and mettlesome as can be. Although she is an excellent horse- 
woman, he paws the ground, sways to and fro, rears, and it 
is as much as she can do to keep him under control: he takes 
the bit between his teeth and carries her straight towards the 
edge of a precipice. In the nick of time I make a sudden 
appearance, gain control of the horse; I clasp the fainting 
princess in my arms, restore her to consciousness, and take her 
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back to her mansion. What well-born woman would refuse 
her heart to a man who has risked his life for her? Not one; 
and gratitude is a cross-road which very quickly leads to 
love. 

You will, at all events, admit that when I go in for rom- 
ance, I do the thing thoroughly, and that there are no limits 
to my crazy whims. That is how I always behave in these 
cases, for there can be nothing so dull as a crazy whim which 
has an admixture of common-sense. You will also admit 
that when I write letters they are bulky screeds rather than 
brief jottings. In all things, I have a bent for excess. That is 
the reason why I am fond of you. Do not pour too much 
scorn on all the nonsense I have scribbled to you: I am laying 
my pen aside in order to put it into practice; for I always 
come back to the same starting-point: I want a mistress. I do 
not know whether it will be the lady of the pleasance or the 
beauty of the balcony, but I bid you good-bye, for lam now 
starting on my quest. And I have made up my mind to see it 
through. Even though she whom I seek is hidden away in the 
wilds of Cathay or Samarcand, I shall succeed in finding her. 
I will let you know whether my undertaking succeeds or 
not. I hope it does. Wish me luck, my dear friend. For my 
own part, I am putting on my Sunday best, and I shall 
saunter forth, fully resolved not to return without a mistress 
in accordance with my views. I have been dreaming Jong 
enough; now I intend to take action. 

P.S.—Send me some news of little D——; what has be- 
come of him? No one here seems to know. And give my 
kind regards to your brother, and to the whole family. 
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CHAPTER II 


Wett ! my friend, I have come home again without having 
been to Cathay, Cashmere, or Samarcand; but I am bound 
to admit that I am just as far as ever from having a mistress. 
Yet I had taken myself by the hand and sworn my most 
solemn oath that I would go to the end of the world—and I 
have not even been to the end of the town. I do not know 
how it is, but I have never been able to keep faith with any- 
one, not even with myself: it almost looks as if I were under 
a curse. If I say: “Tomorrow I shall go to such-and-such a 
place’ I am sure to stay where I am: if I decide to go and 
have a drink, I end up by going to church instead; if] intend 
to go to church, the roads seem to work themselves into a 
tangle beneath my feet like skeins of thread, and my destina- 
tion turns out to be quite a different place; when I have 
made up my mind to indulge in a regular banquet, I eat no- 
thing at all. In the same way, I rather fancy that what pre- 
vents me from taking a mistress is my resolution to take one. 

I must give you a detailed account of my expedition; it 
thoroughly deserves the honour of being made the subject 
of a narrative. That day I had spent two full hours at least at 
my toilet. I had my hair combed and curled, the small 
amount of moustache that I possess turned up and waxed, 
and with my usually pale face slightly flushed with excite- 
ment, I was really not so bad. At last, after looking at my- 
self carefully in the glass in different lights to see whether 
I had a sufficiently handsome and dashing appearance, I 
started off resolutely, holding my head high, with one hand 
on my hip, looking straight before me, marching along 
with the clattering tread of a trooper, jostling the people 
in the street, and displaying an air of complete victory and 
triumph. 
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I felt like another Jason, in quest of the Golden Fleece. 
But Jason was more fortunate than myself, for he won, not 
only the fleece, but a beautiful princess as well, whereas I 
have neither fleece nor princess. 

Well, off I went, up one street and down another, taking 
stock of the women, and promptly getting as close a look 
at them as I could when they seemed worthy of so careful 
’ an inspection. Some assumed an air of great coyness, and 
passed by with lowered gaze. Others were taken by surprise, 
but recovered themselves in time to smile if they had nice 
teeth. Others, again, after a while turned round to catch a 
glimpse of me when they thought that I was no longer look- 
ing at them, and turned very red when they found them- 
selves staring me in the face. 

The weather was fine, and the streets were crowded with 
people out for a stroll. And yet, I must confess, with all due 
respect for that interesting half of the human race, what by 
common consent is known as the fair sex is confoundly 
ugly: scarcely one woman in a hundred was passable. One 
had the makings of a moustache, another had a discoloured 
nose, while others, again, had blotches where their eye- 
brows ought to have been. There was one who had a good 
figure, but her face was covered with pimples. Another was 
very good-looking but she could have scratched her ear with 
her shoulder. A third one, by the roundness and softness of 
certain of her curves, would have made Praxiteles feel 
abashed, but she slithered along on feet the size of galoshes. 
Yet another displayed the most handsome shoulders that one 
could wish for, but the admirable impression which they 
produced was marred by her hands, the shape and size of 
which reminded me of those huge scarlet gloves which 
haberdashers use as a shop-sign. On the whole, how tired 
they all looked! How drawn, sallow and jaded with the 
effects of paltry emotions and paltry vices! What covetous, 
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prying, greedy and wanton natures they revealed. And what 
particularly struck me was that a woman who lacks beauty 
is uglier than a man with a similar deficiency. 

I saw nothing attractive except some ladies of easy virtue. 
But they had more linen than silk to rumple, and that sort 
of thing puts me off. Really, you know, I believe that man, 
and by man I mean woman as well, is the ugliest animal on 
earth. This quadruped who walks on his hindlegs seems to 
me singularly presumptuous in assuming as a matter of 
course that he is the lord of creation. A lion, or a tiger, is 
handsomer than man, and many animals belonging to their 
species attain a full measure of the beauty which is peculiar 
to them. This is extremely rare among human beings. How 
many puny weaklings for one Antinous! How many un- 
gainly trollops for one Phyllis! 

Tam afraid, my dear friend, that I shall never embrace my 
ideal, and yet there is nothing extravagant or unnatural 
about it. It is not the ideal of a hobbledehoy. I do not crave 
for ivory globes or alabaster columns or azure traceries; and 
in formulating it I have avoided such items as lilies, snow, 
jet, ebony, coral, ambrosia, pearls and diamonds: I have left 
the heavenly orbs severely alone, nor have I irrelevantly 
dragged in the sun. Its unpretentious character makes my 
ideal almost a commonplace one, and I cannot help feeling 
that for quite a reasonable fee I could find at my disposal, in 
any bazaar at Constantinople or Smyrna, the very thing I 
want: it would probably cost me less than a horse or a 
thoroughbred dog. And to think that I shall never achieve 
this—for I feel that I shall never do so! It is exasperating, and 
it sends me into a towering rage against the workings of 
fate. 

You may think yourself lucky that you are not as un- 
balanced as I am. You have wisely adopted a happy-go- 
lucky attitude towards your life, and have not bothered 
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yourself about its design, but have taken things as they came. 
You have not sought happiness, and it has sought you; you 
love and are loved. I do not envy you—please do not think 
that, but when I consider your happiness, I do not feel as 
delighted as I ought to be, and with a sigh I remind myself 
that what I so much long for is a similar happiness. 

Perhaps this happiness of mine has passed close to me, and 
in my blindness I have not seen it. Perhaps the voice has 
spoken, and the roar of the storms within me has prevented 
me from hearing it. 

Perhaps I have been loved, unbeknown, by some humble 
heart that I have disregarded or even broken. Perhaps I my- 
self have been someone’s ideal, the lode-star of some soul in 
anguish, who dreamed of me by night and thought of me 
by day. IfI had only cast my eyes downwards, I might have 
seen at my feet some fair Magdalene with her casket of per- 
fumes and her mournful tresses. But I went on my way with 
arms upraised to the heavens, eager to pluck the stars which 
fled from me, and not deigning to cull the little Easter daisy 
that was opening her golden heart to me in the dewy grass. 
I have blundered greatly; I have expected love to give me 
something more than love, something that it could not give. 
I forgot that love was naked; I failed to grasp the meaning 
of that superb symbol. I expected love to produce brocaded 
robes, plumes, diamonds, loftiness of mind, learning, poetry, 
beauty, youth, unequalled power, all kinds of things, in fact, 
which have nothing to do with love at all. The only gift that 
love can offer is itself, and those who seek to gain anything 
else from it are not worthy to have love bestowed upon 
them. 

No doubt I have been too impatient: my hour has not 
yet struck. God, who has conferred life upon me will not 
deprive me of it before I know what life is. To give a man 
life without love would be as futile as to give a poet a lyre 
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without strings. God would surely be incapable of so erratic 
an action: and no doubt, when the proper time comes, He 
will see to it that she whom I am to love, and by whom Iam 
to be loved, crosses my path. But why has love come my 
way before I have found a mistress? Why is it that, although 
Iam thirsty, I lack the well-head where I could quench my 
thirst? Or why can I not fly like the birds of the desert to 
the spot where water can be found? 

My world is a Sahara without water or date-palms. My 
life has not a single shady nook where I can shelter from the 
sun: I endure all the ardours of passion without its raptures 
and unspeakable delights; I am familiar with its pangs, but I 
am devoid of its pleasures. I am jealous of something which 
has no existence: I fret about the shadow of a shadow; I 
heave sighs at random: I spend sleepless nights which lack 
the captivating vision of an inamorata: I shed copious tears 
and there is nobody to dry them: I squander kisses which 
remain unrequited: I tire my eyes by seeking to glimpse a 
vague and illusory shape in the distance: I await something 
which will never happen, counting the hours impatiently, 
as though an appointment had been made. 

Whoever you may be, spirit of good or of evil, maid or 
courtesan, shepherdess or princess, whether you come from 
the north, or from the south, you whom I know not, and 
whom I love! Keep me no longer in suspense, or the flame 
will consume the altar, and you will find, not my heart, but 
a handful of cold ashes. Descend from the sphere where you 
now abide: depart from the radiant skies, soothing spirit, 
and come hither to cast the shadow of your mighty wings 
upon my soul. Come hither, woman upon whom my love 
will be lavished, that I may clasp you in my arms which have 
so long been outstretched in vain. Let the golden doors of 
the palace wherein she dwells turn on their hinges; let the 
humble latch of her cottage be raised: let the branches in the 
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woods and the briars of the wayside be disentangled; let the 
enchantments of the turret and the spells of the magicians be 
broken; let the serried ranks of the crowd make way and 
allow her to pass through. 

If, my ideal, you come to me too late, I shall no longer 
have the strength to be your lover. My soul is like a dove- 
cote full of doves. At every hour of the day there is some 
desire which flies forth from it. The doves return to the cote, 
but the desires return not to the heart. The azure of the sky 
whitens beneath their teeming swarms: they depart, through 
space, from world to world, from clime to clime, in quest of 
some love where they may sink to rest and pass the night: 
you, of whom I dream, press on, or all that you will find left 
n the empty nest will be the shells of the birds who have 
lown away. 

My friend, companion of my childhood, you are the only 
yne to whom I can confide such thoughts as these. Write 
nd tell me that you are sorry for me and that you do not 
hink I am falling a prey to morbid fancies. Send me some 
vords of comfort, for I never needed them more than now: 
10w enviable are those who have a passion which they can 
atisfy! The drunkard is never harshly treated by his liquor. 
Je staggers out of the tavern into the gutter, and he feels 
appier on his refuse-heap than a king upon his throne. The 
ake has recourse to a harlot as a means of gratifying his 
usts with the least delay, or of indulging in shameless depra- 
‘ities: a painted cheek, a short petticoat, an uncovered 
yosom, some lewd talk, and he is happy; his eye becomes 
‘lazed, his mouth waters, he is in the seventh heaven of 
lelight, his lechery fills him with rapture. The gambler 
weeds only a table covered with green baize and a pack of 
rreasy and worn-out cards to experience the agonising sus- 
ense, the tenterhooks and the satanic ecstasies which he 
lerives from his dreadful craze. Such people as these can 
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satisfy their cravings or distract their minds: but that is im- 
possible for me. 

This idea has obsessed me to such an extent that I have al- 
most lost my fondness for the arts, and poetry charms me 
no longer. What once used to captivate me, now leaves me 
quite unmoved. 

I am beginning to think that I am in the wrong, and that 
I am asking more from nature and society than they can 
give. What I seek has no existence, and I ought not to com- 
plain that I cannot find it. Yet if the woman of our dreams 
is impossible to the conditions of human nature, what causes 
us to love her only and none other, since we are men, and 
our instinct should be an infallible guide? Who has given us 
the idea of this imaginary woman? From what clay have we 
wrought this invisible statue? Whence did we derive the 
plumes with which we adorned this elusive creature? What 
fabulous bird laid, without our knowledge, in some dark 
recess of our souls, the egg from which our dream was 
hatched? What is this abstract beauty which we feel but can- 
not define? Why, in the presence of some woman who is 
often charming, do we sometimes say that she is beautiful, 
although we consider her very ugly? 

Where is the model, the type, the inward pattern which 
affords us the standard of comparison?—for beauty is not an 
absolute idea, and it can be estimated only by contrast. Have 
we seen it in the skies—in a star—at a ball, under a mother’: 
wing, the fresh bud ofa rose which has shed its petals? Was 
it in Italy or in Spain? Was it here or was it elsewhere, 
yesterday or long ago? Was it some courtesan who inspirec 
an infatuation, some fashionable singer, some prince’, 
daughter? A proud and noble head bending beneath a heavy 
diadem of pearls and rubies? A young and child-like coun. 
tenance bowed among the nasturtiums and convolvulus at ; 
window? To what school belonged that picture in whict 
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this beauty stood out white and radiant amid the dark 
shadows? Was it Raphael who deftly shaped the outline 
which causes you such pleasure? Was it Cleomenes who 
polished the marble which captivates you? Are you en- 
tranced by a Madonna or Diana? Is your ideal an angel, a 
sylph, or a woman? 

Well, it is something of all this, and yet it is not this. 

All those translucent tints, that delightful, throbbing 
bloom, that flesh abounding in warm-blooded vitality, those 
lovely flaxen tresses which display themselves like golden 
apparel, those dazzling smiles, those winsome dimples, those 
bodily shapes billowing like flames, all that strength, those 
supple limbs, that satiny lustre, those rich curves, those well- 
rounded arms, those plump and glossy backs—all this robust 
beauty is peculiar to Rubens. Raphael, on the other hand, 
was unique in his ability to impart a pale ambery tinge to 
features of the same subdued quality. Who else besides him 

_could portray eyebrows so sweepingly curved, so delicate 
and so sombre, or eyelids modestly gazing downwards, and 
so subtly fringed with lashes? Do you think that Allegri has 
had some influence upon your ideal? It is from him that the 
lady of your thoughts has filched the lack-lustre but sumptu- 
ous whiteness of her complexion which so enraptures you. 
She has spent many hours in front of his canvases to snatch 
the secret of that angelic and ever beaming smile; she has 
modelled the oval of her face on the oval of a nymph or a 
saint. That line of the hip, which twines so voluptuously, 
was requisitioned from the sleeping Antiope. Those plump, 
yet sensitive hands might be claimed by Danae or the 
Magdalene. 

Dusty antiquity itself has provided many of the ingredi- 
ents which go to make up the elusive creature of your 
youthful fancy. Those strong and supple loins around which 
you twine your arms so passionately were modelled by 
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Praxiteles. Some goddess, of set purpose, allowed the dainty 
tip of her exquisite foot to pass through the ashes of Hercu- 
laneum that your idol may not be lame. Nature has also 
contributed her share. Here and there in the prism of desire 
you have seen a beautiful eye beneath a window-blind, an 
ivory brow pressed against a pane, a smiling mouth behind 
fan. From a hand you have divined the arm, and from an 
ankle, the knee. What you saw was perfect; you surmised 
that the rest was similar to what you saw, and you filled itin 
with other items of beauty derived from elsewhere. 

Even the ideal beauty achieved by the painters did not 
satisfy you, and you had recourse to the poets in the hope of 
discovering curves more voluptuous, shapes more ethereal, 
charms more divine, refinements more subtle. You im- 
plored them to endow your shadowy ideal with breath and 
speech, with all their amorous feelings, all their day-dreams, 
all their joy and sadness, their melancholy and their morbid 
yearnings, all their memories and all their hopes, their know- 
ledge and their passions, their spirit and their heart. All this 
you have taken from them, and to clinch the impossible 
you have added your own passion, your own spirit, your 
own dream, and your thought. The star has lent its ray, the 
flower its fragrance, the palette its colours, the poet his har- 
monies, the marble its shape, and you your desires. 

How could a real woman, who eats and drinks, who gets 
up in the morning and goes to bed at night, however ador- 
able and full of charm she might otherwise be, bear the com- 
parison with a creature such as this? It could not reasonably 
be expected, and yet it is expected and attempted. What a 
strange delusion! I do not know whether to call it sublime 
or ridiculous. How I pity and how I admire those who, in 
the teeth of all reality, cling to their dream and die happy if 
they have but once kissed the lips of their elusive ideal! But 
how appalling is the fate of a Columbus who has failed to 
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discover the world he is seeking, and of a lover who has not 
found the only mistress for him! 

Ah! if I were a poet my songs should be consecrated to 
those whose lives have been failures; whose arrows have 
missed the mark, who have died without speaking the word 
which they should have uttered, and without having clasped 
the hand which was intended for them; to all that has come 
to naught, and all that has been overlooked, to the quenched 
fire, to the barren genius, to the unknown pearl in the depths 
of the sea, to all whose love has been unrequited, and to all 
whose sufferings have met with no pity. It would be a noble 
task. 

Plato was right in deciding to banish you poets from his 
republic, for you have done us great harm. Your ambrosia 
has but added to the bitterness of our wormwood, and how 
much more barren and desolate our life seems to us after we 
have feasted our eyes on the vistas of the infinite which you 
have revealed to us. How dreadful is the struggle which your 
dreams have waged against the stark realities of our exist- 
ence, and how ruthlessly did those rough fighters maltreat 
and trample on our hearts during the fray. 

We have sat down like Adam outside the walls of the 
earthly paradise, upon the staircase leading to the world 
which you have created. We have beheld through the 
chinks of the portal a gleam brighter than the sun, and we 
have heard the muffled and scattered strains of a seraphic 
_ harmony. Whenever one of the elect enters or comes forth 
amid a surge of splendour, we crane our necks as we try to 
catch a glimpse of something through the open doorway. 
The architecture has a magical quality which is unmatched 
save in Arabian tales. Rank upon rank of columns, arcade 
surmounted by arcade, spiral-shaped pillars, foliage carved 
with marvellous skill, hollowed trefoils, porphyry, jaspar, 
lapis-lazuli—and so on, and so forth: dazzling transparencies 
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and reflections, strange gems galore, sardonyx, chrysoberyl, 
aqua marina, rainbow-tinted opals, and azerodrach, with 
lavish displays of crystals, torches which bid fair to dim the 
stars, a lustrous haze which brims with a bewildering up- 
roar—in short, a magnificence fully of the Assyrian order. 

The door swings to again, and you see no more. Your 
downcast eyes, filled with scalding tears, then perceive this 
unhappy world of ours, wizened and drab, the tottering 
hovels, the ill-clad rabble, your own soul, hard and drought- 
ridden, where nothing burgeons, all the woes and hardships 
of stark reality. Ah! if only we could fly thither, if only the 
steps of that fiery staircase did not burn our feet; but, alas! 
Jacob’s ladder can be climbed only by angels! 

Hapless, indeed, is the plight of the poor man at the rich 
man’s gate. And how bitterly ironical it is to see a mansion 
facing a hut, the ideal facing the real, the poetical facing the 
prosaic. How deep-rooted must be the hatred which warps 
the heart-strings of those who are poverty-stricken. How 
savagely they must gnash their teeth, as they lie upon their 
wretched pallets, when the sighing of the theorbo and of the 
viola is borne to their ears by the night breezes. Poets, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, why have you lied to us? 
Poets, why have you revealed your dreams to us? Painters, 
why have you fixed upon the canvas that impalpable vision 
which the seething of your blood caused to move to and fro 
between your heart and your brain, and why did you say 
to us: “This is a woman’? Sculptors, why have you taken 
marble from the quarries of Carrara to make it express till 
the end of time, and for all to behold, your most secret and 
fleeting desire? Musicians, why have you listened to the 
songs of stars and flowers by night, and then recorded it in 
your note-books? Why have you composed songs so beauti- 
ful that the sweetest voice saying to us, ‘Ilove you,’ seems as 
harsh as the rasping of a saw or the croaking of a crow? 
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Curse you for impostors!—and may fire from heaven burn 
up and destroy all pictures, poems, statues, and musical 
scores—but I have been holding forth far too long, and in a 
manner which is not altogether in keeping with the com- 
plete letter-writer. So enough of this rigmarole! 

I have been indulging in a regular bout of versifying, my 
dear friend, and for quite a time now I have been trying my 
hand at Pindarics, with somewhat absurd results. All this 
has taken us a long way from our subject, which is, if I 
remember rightly, the glorious and triumphant history of 
the Chevalier d’ Albert in his pursuit of Daraide, the loveliest 
princess in the world, as the old romances say. But, truth to 
tell, the history is so meagre that I am obliged to have re- 
course to digressions and reflections. I hope that it will not 
be always so, and that the romance of my life will, before 
long, be more tangled and ravelled than a Spanish im- 
broglio. 

After wandering from street to street, I decided to call on 
one of my friends who was to take me to a house where, 
according to what he told me, lots of attractive women 
were to be seen—all of them regular paragons of beauty, 
enough to gladden a score of poets. Every taste is catered 
for—there are aristocratic beauties with the gaze of an 
eagle, sea-green eyes, shapely noses, haughtily lifted chins, 
hands which would grace royalty, and the gait of goddesses; 
silvery lilies mounted on stems of gold; artless violets, soft- 
tinted and sweet-scented, with moist and downcast eye, a 
wisp of a neck—and diaphanous flesh; lively and piquant 
beauties who put on airs—in fact, beauties of all kinds; for 
the house is a very seraglio, minus the eunuchs and the kislar 
aga. 
My friend tells me that he has already had five or six 
affairs there. This seems to me an altogether tremendous 
achievement, and I am afraid that I shall hardly be as success- 
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ful as that: De C—— asserts that I shall, and that I shall soon 
have more success than I want. According to him, I have 
only one defect, which will be remedied as I grow older and 
mix more in society: it is that I esteem woman too much 
and women not enough. There may be some truth in this. 
He says that I shall be quite a nice fellow when I have got 
rid of this little drawback. I hope to goodness I shall! 
Women must feel that I despise them, for a compliment 
which, if it came from anyone else, they would consider 
perfectly delightful and entrancing, when it comes from me 
causes them as much anger and annoyance as the most scath- 
ing sarcasm. This is probably due to that defect in me which 
De C—— criticises. 

My heart beat a little faster as I mounted the staircase, and 
I had scarcely recovered from my trepidation when De 
C——,, nudging me with his elbow, brought me face to face 
with a woman of about thirty, quite good-looking, dressed 
with a superficial stylishness and an exaggerated affectation 
of child-like simplicity, in spite of which, however, her 
face was thickly coated with rouge. It was the lady of the 
house. 

De C——, assuming that high-pitched, flippant voice 
which is so different from his ordinary way of speaking, and 
which he adopts in society when he wishes to play the 
charmer, said to her, partly under his breath and partly 
aloud, with a wealth of gesture conveying a mock esteem 
which did not altogether conceal his utter contempt: 

“This is the young fellow I spoke to you about the other 
day—he’s a good sort. He belongs to one of the best families, 
and I think you won’t go far wrong if you put him on your 
list of visitors. So I thought I might as well introduce him.’ 

“That was very sweet of you, I’m sure,’ replied the lady, 
simpering in the most outrageous manner. Then she turned 
to me, and, after looking me over with the corner of her eye 
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after the manner of a skilled connoisseur, and in a way that 
made me blush to the tips of my ears, said, “You can take 
this as a standing invitation. So come along any evening 
when you're at a loose end.’ 

I bowed rather clumsily, and stammered out a few in- 
coherent words, which could not have given her a high 
opinion of my talents. The entrance of some other people 
released me from the quandary which is invariably the 
sequel to an introduction, and De C—, drawing me to- 
wards a recess by a window, began to lecture me soundly. 

‘Damn it all, don’t let me down like that. I told her you 
were no end of a witty devil, simply bubbling over with 
bright ideas, and a poet into the bargain, as high-flown and 
lively as they make them. And there you stood, like a village 
idiot, without a damned word to say for yourself. What a 
dull chap you are. Really, I thought you could put up a 
better show than that. Now, pull yourself together and let 
yourself go. Jabber away for all you’re worth. You needn’t 
say anything smart or clever. As a matter of fact, if you did, 
you'd probably only dish your chances. But what you've 
got to do is to talk, as much as you can, and as long as you 
can. Make people look at you. Get rid of all that funk and 
bashfulness. Get it well into your head that all the people 
here are fools or next door to it, and don’t forget that if you 
want to shine as a talker, you’ve got to have wholesale con- 
tempt for the people you're talking to. What do you think 
of your hostess? 

‘T took a strong dislike to her at sight: and though I spoke 
to her for scarcely three minutes, I felt as bored as if I had 
been her husband.’ 

‘Is that how she strikes you?” 

‘Tm afraid so.’ 

‘So you can’t stand her at any price. Well, it’s a pity, but 
I suppose it can’t be helped. The proper thing for you to do 
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would be to go to bed with her, if only for a month. That’s 
considered good form, and a young man who’s at all pre- 
sentable can’t get into society except through her.’ 

‘All right, then, I'll go to bed with her,’ I replied rather 
ruefully, ‘since I must. But is it as necessary as you seem to 
think?’ 

‘Yes, I’m afraid there’s no getting out of it, and I'll tell 
you why. At the moment, Madame de Themines is abso- 
lutely in the swim. She goes in for all the fashionable crazes, 
sometimes a day or two before they start, but never a day or 
two after, and she always does it in style. Oh, yes she’s up 
to date, with a vengeance. Other women copy what she 
wears, but she never copies what other women have been 
wearing. She’s got pots of money, too, and she’s always 
turned out very stylishly. She isn’t what you'd call clever, 
but she’s got the gift of the gab. She lets herself go quite a 
lot, but she generally manages to keep her head. She may 
approve of you, but she won’t take a fancy to you. She’s hot 
stuff, but very cold-hearted. I doubt whether she’s got a 
soul, but if she has, it must be as black as your hat, because 
there isn’t a mean advantage or a dirty trick that she wouldn’t 
stoop to. But she’s very artful, and she keeps up appearances 
just enough to prevent anything being proved against her. 
She'll go to bed with a man all right, but she'll take damned 
good care not to write a line to him. The result is that her 
closest enemies can say nothing against her, except that she 
shoves on too much make-up, and that certain portions of 
her anatomy are not really as plump as they seem to be, 
although, as a matter of fact, that’s a damned lie.’ 

“How do you know?’ 

“What a question! In the only way there is to know things 
of that kind, by seeing for myself.’ 

‘Then you've been to bed with Madame de Themines?” 

‘Of course! Why not? It would have been damned bad 
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manners if I hadn’t. She’s done me some very good turns, 
and I’m very grateful to her.’ 

‘I don’t quite see what good turns she could have done 
you.’ 

‘Are you really as dense as all that?” said De C— , look- 
ing at me in the most peculiar way. ‘Upon my word, I’m 
afraid you are. Must I tell you the whole story? Well, it’s 
the general opinion, and it happens to be right, that Madame 
de Themines knows her way about very well in certain 
quarters, and a young man whom she has taken up and 
looked after for a while can safely show his face anywhere, 
with the certainty that it won’t take him long to get a love- 
affair started, and a couple of them, more likely than not. 
That’s a tremendous advantage, and then there’s another 
one just as good, which is, that as soon as the women be- 
longing to this particular set see that you are the recognised 
lover of Madame de Themines, they will make it a pleasure 
and a duty to snatch you away from a leader of fashion like 
her, even if you don’t mean a thing to them. Instead of 
having to try your luck with all sorts of dodges, you'll be 
able to take your pick, and yowll find it’s quite a job, with 
sO many women simpering at you and making up to you 
for all they’re worth. 

‘Still, if you find you can’t stand her at any price, leave 
her alone. You don’t exactly have to go to bed with her, 
though it would have been the right and proper thing to do. 
But make up your mind quickly, and go for the one you 
like best, or the one who seems likely to be most useful to 
you. If you shilly-shally, you'll throw away the benefit of 
being a newcomer and the advantage that it gives you for a 
few days over all the other fellows who come here. The 
ladies you will meet here have no use for the kind of love- 
affair which starts with a lot of sloppy sentiment and de- 
velops slowly in a quiet and respectful manner. No, they’re 
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not for love at first sight and what theycall soul-mates. That's 
a damned clever idea that saves them the trouble of pretend- 
ing to be coy, and cuts out all those long rigmaroles that 
sentimental people drag into this particular business, and 
that, for no reason at all, delay the thing you're really after. 
The ladies here don’t like wasting their time, and they value 
it so highly that the loss of a single minute would upset 
them no end. Their aim is to please man, and that’s some- 
thing you can’t praise too highly. Not only that, but they 
love their neighbour as themselves, which is exactly what 
the Gospel teaches and deserves all credit. They are kindness 
itself, and on no account would they allow a man to die of 
despair. There must be quite three or four of them who are 
already smitten in your favour, and speaking as one friend 
to another, I would strongly advise you to make the most 
of your chances in that direction, instead of frittering away 
your time gossiping with me in this corner, because that 
won't get you anywhere.’ 

‘But, my dear De C—,, I’m quite new to this kind of 
thing. I haven’t the faintest idea how to tell at a glance 
whether a woman is smittén or not; and I might come a 
cropper if you didn’t let me have the benefit of your experi- 
ence. 

‘Really, you’re so backward that it leaves me almost 
speechless. I wouldn’t have believed it possible for anyone 
to be such an uncouth clod-hopper in this year of grace. 
Hang it all, what about those eyes of yours? They’re big and 
dark enough, goodness knows, and they could do lots of 
damage if you only made proper use of them. Just cast your 
gaze for a moment on that little lady in pink, playing with 
her fan in the corner near the fireplace. She’s been staring at 
you for the last quarter of an hour with a gogely look in her 
eye, which can have only one meaning. There’s nobody can 
beat her at the art of talking high-class smut, and being 
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brazen in a lady-like way. She’s simply loathed by the 
women who know they can never hope to rise to such 
heights of cool impudence, but, on the other hand, she’s a 
great favourite with the men, who find her as spicy as a tart. 
She really is delightfully naughty, besides being very witty 
and dashing and skittish. She’s just the mistress for a young 
man who’s a bit narrow-minded. In a week she'll rid your 
conscience of all scruples, and give your heart the kind of 
treatment that'll prevent you from ever being laughed at or 
pitied. Her ideas on all subjects are thoroughly matter-of- 
fact; she goes to the bottom of things with an amazing speed 
and cocksureness. That little lady’s a born calculating 
machine, that’s what she is. She’s exactly what’s needed by a 
young man who’s out of touch with hard facts and who gets 
carried away by his feelings. She'll soon cure you of your 
high-falutin ideas, and she’ll do you lots of good. Not only 
that, but it’s a job she'll perform with the greatest pleasure, 
for she’s got quite a knack for bringing poets down to 
earth.’ 

De C——’s remarks whetted my curiosity, so I came out 
of my corner, and edging my way through the various 
groups, I went up quite close to the lady and took a good 
look at her. She was perhaps twenty-five or twenty-six 
years of age. She was small of stature, but quite well made, 
and, indeed, seemed to be rather on the plump side. Her arm 
was white and rounded, her hand dainty, her foot neat and, 
if anything, too tiny, her shoulders full and glossy, and her 
bosom small, but what could be seen of it was quite a good 
advertisement for the remainder. Her hair was extremely 
lustrous, and of a blue-black tinge, like a jackdaw’s wing. 
The outer rim of her eye was markedly tilted up towards her 
forehead, her nose was slender with very open nostrils, her 
mouth moist and voluptuous, with a tiny welt in the lower 
lip, and a very slight trace of down where the upper lip 
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joined it. And with all this there was vitality, sprightliness, 
physical health, stamina, and what I might call a carnal 
expression, the latter skilfully tempered with coquetry and 
the play of the features. In short, she was a most attractive 
person, whose sex-appeal more than justified the infatua- 
tions which she had caused and which every day she was 
still causing. 

I wanted to have her, but I felt, all the same, that in spite 
of her attractions, she was not the one who would sweep me 
off my feet and make me exclaim: ‘At last I have a mistress!’ 

I went back to De C and said to him: ‘She’s not at all 
bad, and I may be able to come to an understanding with 
her. But before I commit myself to anything final, I wish 
you'd point out to me the pretty girls who were easy-going 
enough to be smitten with me. Then I'll be able to make up 


my mind. And as you’re showing me the ropes here, I’d be 
awfully grateful if you'd give me a short account of them, 
with a list of their qualities, good and bad. Also, you might 
let me have some idea of the best way to make up to them, 
and how to talk to them so they won’t be likely to take me 
for a bumpkin or a scribbler.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said de C——, ‘Do you see that beautiful, 
sad-looking creature, who’s showing off her neck with all 
the airs and graces of a swan, and waving her sleeves to and 
fro as though they were wings? She’s modesty in person, as 
virtuous and maidenly as can be. She has a snow-white 
brow, a heart of ice, the looks of a Madonna, an unsophisti- 
cated smile, a white dress, and a soul to match it. She wears 
nothing but orange-blossoms or leaves of the water-lily in 
her hair, and she is attached to this earth of ours only by a 
thread. She has never had an evil thought, and she hasn’t the 
faintest idea of how a man differs from a woman. Compared 
with her, the Virgin Mary is the gayest of the gay, but in 
spite of that, she’s had more lovers than any other woman 
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of my acquaintance, which is saying a good deal. Just glance 
for a moment at the bosom of that demure young thing: it’s 
a little masterpiece, and upon my word, it would be difficult 
to show so much and to conceal more at the same time. 
Don’t you agree that with all her prim and prudish airs, 
she’s ten times more improper than that worthy lady on her 
left, who’s gallantly displaying a couple of hemispheres, 
which, if they were joined together, would make a life-size 
model of our globe, or than the other on her right, who’s 
wearing such a low-necked dress that you can see as far as 
her navel, and who’s parading her bareness with a delightful 
unconcern. This maidenly creature, ifI am not greatly mis- ~ 
taken, has already worked out by mental arithmetic how 
much love and passion you are capable of, as indicated by 
the promise of your pale face and dark eyes. What makes 
me say that, is that she hasn’t once looked in your direction, 
or rather, to all appearances she hasn’t done so. For she can 
roll her eyes so artfully, and peep out sideways with such 
skill, that nothing escapes her notice. I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if she can see with the back of her head, for she’s 
fully aware of what goes on behind her. She is a female 
Janus. If you want to hit the mark with her, you must drop 
all free-and-easy ways and take nothing for granted. You 
must speak to her without actually looking at her, keeping 
perfectly still, as though you were doing penance, and your 
voice must be hushed and respectful. If you follow these 
rules, you can talk to her quite freely, as long as things are 
properly wrapped up. She won’t draw the line anywhere, 
and she’ll let you say what you like first, and do what you 
like afterwards. Only you've got to make eyes at her when 
she’s gazing downwards. Also, make a point of telling 
her how nice it is to enjoy platonic love and to be soul- 
mates, all the while the motions you're going through with 
her are anything but platonic or high-flown. She’s very sexy 
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and likes lots of sensation, so with her you needn’t be afraid 
to let yourself go. Only don’t forget to address her as 
“Madame” as often as you can, even when things are reach- 
ing a climax between you. She broke off with me because 
once when we were in bed together, I happened to make 
some remark to her and called her by her christian name. 
Hang it all, a respectable woman’s entitled to be treated as 
such!’ 

“After what you’ve told me, I don’t feel very keen on try- 
ing my luck with her. A prudish Messalina! Why it’s utterly 
preposterous. I never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘It’s as old as the hills, my dear fellow! You can come 
across it every day, and it’s as common as anything. At all 
events you'll be making a great mistake if you turn her 
down. She has one great charm, which is, that with her you 
always fancy that you’re committing a mortal sin, and the 
most casual kiss makes you feel that it’s bound to result in 
eternal damnation, while with other women you hardly 
seem to be committing a venial sin, and often you can’t even 
believe that you're doing anything at all. That’s why I kept 
her longer than any other of my mistresses. I should still 
have been with her, if she hadn’t left me of her own accord. 
She’s the only woman who has ever forestalled me, and I 
have a certain respect for her on that account. She knows the 
most cunning and dainty little ways of giving you a thrill, 
and she understands the important art of making it appear 
that you’ve had to drag from her what she’s only too glad 
to let you have, the result being that, every time she grants 
you her favours, you have the delicious feeling that you’re 
committing rape. If you move in society, you'll come across 
quite a dozen of her lovers who'll assure you most solemnly 
that she’s the most virtuous woman alive. She’s just the 
opposite. It’s a most peculiar experience to probe her kind 
of virtue at close quarters, on a pillow. Now that I’ve given 
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you fair warning, you're perfectly safe, and I’m sure you 
won't be such a duffer as to fall in love with her seriously.’ 

“And how old is this delightful creature?’ I asked, for, 
though I eyed her as narrowly as I could, I found it impos- 
sible to decide what her age might be. 

“Ah! how old is she? That’s a complete mystery. I rather 
pride myself on being able to guess a woman’s age to the 
nearest minute, but she’s a puzzle to me. All I can say is that, 
roughly speaking, she may be anything from eighteen to 
thirty-six. I’ve seen her dressed up to the nines, dressed very 
scantily and not dressed at all, and from that point of view 
there’s nothing I can tell you. My expert knowledge simply 
fails me; the age which she mostly seems to be is eighteen, 
but that’s impossible. She has the body of a virgin and the 
mind of a tart, and before a woman can gain her extensive 
and peculiar knowledge of lechery, she needs either lots of 
time or a streak of genius, a heart as hard as flint in a body as 
tough as steel. She has neither, and so I’m inclined to think 
that she’s thirty-six, but when it comes to the point, I’m 
quite at a loss.’ 

‘Isn’t there any other woman who’s a close friend of hers, 
and who could give you some inside information?” 

‘No. She came here two years ago, either from the coun- 
try, or from abroad, I forget which—a first-rate background 
for a woman who knows how to turn it to account. With 
such a face as hers she could pretend to be any age she liked, 
and start reckoning only from the day of her arrival.’ 

‘That would be a most delightful arrangement, especially 
when she has no tell-tale wrinkles to give the game away, 
and old Father Time himself, who causes so much wear and 
tear, doesn’t mind aiding and abetting her to fake a birth 
certificate.’ 

He pointed out to me some others who, according to 
him, would not refuse any favours I might ask of them, and 
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would, in fact, treat me with an altogether special indul- 
gence. But the lady in pink by the fireplace, and the coy 
dove-like creature who formed such a contrast to her, were 
far and away better than any of the others. And even though 
they did not possess all the qualities I look for, it rather 
seemed as if they had some of them. 

I chatted with them all the evening, more especially with 
the latter of the two, and I made a point of conveying my 
ideas as respectfully as possible. Although she scarcely looked 
at me, I thought I saw her eyes gleam now and then be- 
neath the veil of their lashes, and when I ventured on some 
rather sprightly blandishments, which were, however, 
swathed in the most decorous wrappings, I fancied I could 
detect a slight blush, well under control and subdued, but 
astir beneath the surface of her skin, the effect being very 
much like that which is produced when a pink liquid is 
poured into a semi-opaque vessel. Her replies were, in 
general, demure and guarded, yet nevertheless shrewd and 
very much to the point, and they suggested more than they 
expressed. Her whole conversation was a medley of things 
left unsaid, hints, indirect allusions, each syllable having its 
purpose and each unspoken word its import. Nothing could 
have been more tactful and more charming. And yet, what- 
ever pleasure I may have derived from it at the time, I could 
not stand a conversation of that kind for long. I had to be 
constantly on the alert, and careful of what I said, and I do 
not really enjoy a talk to the full unless it is free~and-easy. 
At first we discussed music, which led us quite naturally to 
speak of the Opera, next about women, and then about love, 
a subject which, more than any other, makes it easy to find 
ways of passing from the general to the particular. We 
wallowed in gush for all we were worth. You would have 
roared with laughter if you had heard me. Why, compared 
with me, Amadis of Gaul was a stodgy understrapper. Our 
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outpourings in praise of high-mindedness, self-denial and 
fidelity would have made the late Metus Curtius, that ancient 
Roman, blush to think of his shortcomings. Really, I would 
never have believed myself capable of uttering such a farrago | 
of high-falutin heroics. Just imagine me in the thick of some 
far-fetched platonic chatter. Doesn’t that strike you as one 
of the funniest sights on earth, a gorgeous scene from a side- 
splitting farce? Oh, and my goody-goody expression, per- 
fect in its way, and all my smug, sanctimonious little 
mannerisms! Upon my soul, I must have looked as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in my mouth, and if any mother had heard 
me holding forth, she wouldn’t have hesitated to let me go 
to bed with her daughter, and I’m sure that any husband 
would, without a qualm, have entrusted his wife to me. I 
have never seemed more virtuous than I did that night, and 
never was there less virtue in me. I had always supposed it 
was difficult for a man to be a humbug and to say things he 
doesn’t believe. Yet it must be quite easy, or else I must 
possess a special aptitude for it, as otherwise I could not have 
achieved so gratifying a success at the very first attempt. 
Anyhow, I certainly had a very enjoyable time. 

The lady herself made many remarks, in the course of 
which she entered into some very delicate details, and which, 
for all her guileless manner, suggested that her experience 
must be quite extensive. Her ability to draw distinctions 
without a difference would have taken your breath away, 

and there seemed no limit to her skill at hair-splitting. In 
this respect, none of the schoolmen, however pious and 
learned, could have held a candle to her. Apart from that, 
she talks as if she owned nothing which even remotely re- 
sembled a body. Yes, it’s utterly astounding, but she’s all 
shadow and gossamer and uplift, and if De C—— had not 
warned me about her artful little ways, I should have felt cer- 
tain that I hadn’t the slightest chance of success, and thrown 
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up the sponge there and then. After all, when a woman tells 
you for two hours, without turning a hair, that love thrives 
only on privations and sacrifices, and indulges in other noble 
sentiments to the same effect, how on earth can you reason- 
ably expect that you will ever induce her to slip between 
the sheets in your company, with the idea of raising your 
spirits and enabling you to discover whether you are really 
made for each other? 

Well, to cut along story short, we parted on very friendly 
terms, congratulating each other on the loftiness and purity 
of our sentiments. 

The conversation with the other lady was, as you may 
imagine, of just the opposite character, We spent as much 
time laughing as talking. We made fun very wittily of all 
the women who were there; or rather, I should say she 
made fun of them very wittily, for a man never makes fun 
of a woman. All I did was to listen with approval, for her 
descriptions were as racy and highly coloured as could be. 
These accounts of the other women formed the queerest 
collection of cartoons that has ever come my way. She 
exaggerated, of course, but I could tell that what she said 
was founded upon fact. De C—— was quite right; this 
woman’s function is to bring poets down to earth. She is 
surrounded by a prosaic atmosphere, in which no poetical 
thought can live. 

She has charm and she sparkles with wit, yet in her com- 
pany I felt it was impossible to think of anything except 
what was flippant and vulgar. While speaking to her I found 
myself hankering after a lot of things which would have 
been totally unsuited to those particular surroundings. Thus, 
I felt an urge to order wine and get drunk, to take her on 
my knee and kiss her breasts, to lift up the hem of her skirt 
and see if her garter was above or below her knee, to sing a 
smutty song at the top of my voice, to start puffing away at 
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a pipe or to smash the windows, in fact, I was eager for any 
outrageous prank. All my brutish and animal promptings 
were astir within me. I would not have hesitated to scoff at 
Homer’s ‘Iliad’, and to go into raptures about a juicy steak. 
I can now fathom the allegorical meaning of the episode 
which describes how the companions of Ulysses were 
changed into swine by Circe. Circe was probably some skit- 
tish creature like my little lady in pink. 

I am ashamed to confess it, but I was highly delighted to 
feel myself coming under the sway of brutish instincts. I 
offered no resistance to them, but on the contrary, did all I 
could to make their task easier. That only shows that it is in 
man’s nature to wallow, and that there is much mire in the 
clay of which he is moulded. 

Yet there was one moment when I felt frightened of this 
canker which was eating into me, and I wanted to escape 
from my companion who was the cause of it, but I seemed 
to have sunk knee-deep into the floor, and I felt as though I 
were rooted to the spot. 

At last I managed to tear myself away from her. It was 
now very late, and I went home, feeling extremely bewil- 
dered and ill at ease. I could not make up my mind what I 
ought to do. I was torn between the prude and the wanton. 
I was thrilled by the one and tickled by the other, and after 
a most minute and searching self-examination, I decided, 
not that I loved them both, but that I craved for both of 
them equally and with sufficient zest to brood about them 
and altogether to be obsessed by them. 

Well, my friend, it looks very much as if one of these 
ladies and perhaps both of them will be mine; and yet I con- 
fess to you that even this will only half satisfy me. It is not 
that they are not very attractive, but the sight of them did 
not cause me any exultation: I felt no throb, I heard no inner 
voice telling me that my quest was ended. No, they were 
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not the ones I had dreamt of. Still, I do not think I am likely 
to do much better, as far as birth and beauty are concerned, 
and De C advises/me to leave it at that, and I shall 
certainly do so. One or other of them will be my mistress, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, but in my heart of hearts a still, 
small voice reproaches me for being false to my love, and 
for letting myself be lured away by the first woman who 
smiles at me, but for whom I care nothing, instead of seek- 
ing untiringly far and wide, in convent and brothel, in 
palace and tavern, for her who, whether she be princess or 
serving-maid, nun or courtesan, was made for me and whom 
God ordained to be mine. 

Then I tell myself that I am chasing idle fancies and that it 
does not really matter which woman I go to bed with; that 
it will not cause the earth to deviate by a hair’s breadth from 
its orbit, or the four seasons to advance in reverse order; that 
it is not of the slightest consequence; and that I am very 
foolish to worry myself about such flummery. That is what 
I say, but it is all no use. I am just as restless and undecided 
as ever. 

This is perhaps due to the fact that I am left a great deal to 
my own devices, and that in a life as humdrum as mine the 
most trivial details are apt to loom very large. 1am too much 
wrapped up in my vital processes and my broodings. I listen 
to the throbbing of my veins, and the beatings of my heart; 
by close concentration I manage to rescue my most fanciful 
ideas from the hazes in which they drift, and impart a bodily 
shape to them. If I had more to do I would not notice all 
these trivialities, and I would not have time to inspect my 
soul through a microscope, as I do all day long. The noise of 
action would put to flight this swarm of idle thoughts which 
flutter through my heart, and annoy me with the buzzing of 
their wings. Instead of pursuing phantoms, I would grapple 
with realities; I would expect from women the only thing 
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they can give, namely, pleasure; and I would not attempt to 
lay hold of some imaginary paragon tricked out with 
. shadowy perfections. 

The strain caused by my ruthless endeavour to focus my 
mind’s eye on an invisible object has distorted my vision. 
Asa result of looking at the thing that is not, I cannot see the 
thing that is, and my sight which is so quick to descry an 
imaginary object, is altogether defective where real things 
are concerned. Thus I have known women who in the 
opinion of everyone, are lovely, and yet to me they seem 
anything but that. I have greatly admired pictures which 
are generally regarded as bad, and odd or unintelligible 
verses have given me more pleasure than the most elegant 
poetical efforts. I should not be at all astonished if, after 
having so often addressed my sighs to the moon and gazed 
intently upon the stars, after having composed so many 
elegies and languishing odes, I were to fall in love with some 
vulgar tart or some ugly old woman. A fine come-down 
that would be! Perhaps that is how reality will take her 
revenge on me for my remissness in paying court to her. 
Wouldn’t it serve me right if I were smitten with a fine 
romantic passion for some awful slut or some appalling 
trollop? Can you see me strumming a guitar under a kitchen 
window, and ousted by a scullion carrying a ghastly little 
pup belonging to an old dowager who is on her last legs? 

Perhaps, too, if in this world I find nobody deserving of 

_my love, I shall end up by doting upon myself, like the late 
Narcissus, that memorable egoist. To make sure of dodging 
such an awful fate, I look at my reflection in all the mirrors 
and all the flowing streams that I come across. But seriously, 
what with my day-dreams and my vagaries, I’m terrified of 
forgetting myself and doing something outrageous or un- 
mentionable. It’s no joking matter, and I must guard against 
it. 
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Goodbye, my friend; I am now going to call on the lady 
in pink, as otherwise I am afraid I shall only start brooding 
again. I doubt whether we shall spend much time discussing 
the monads of Leibnitz, and I am inclined to think that, 
whatever we may do, it will not be concerned with spiritual 
matters, although I must admit that the lady is distinguished 
by her high spirits. I carefully roll up the pattern of my ideal 
mistress, and put it away in a drawer, as I would refrain 
from testing her by means of it. All I want to do is to enjoy, 
without any misgivings, the beauties and the qualities that 
she possesses. I want her to keep to the dress that suits her, 
and I have no intention of trying to reshape for her the garb 
which I designed beforehand and at random for the lady of 
my dreams. These are very wise resolutions; I do not know 
whether I shall keep them. Once more, goodbye. 


CHAPTER III 


I aM the established lover of the lady in pink; it is almost 
a calling or an occupation, and it gives me a proper status in 
society. I no longer feel like an undergraduate trying his 
luck among the old ladies, and not daring to make over- 
tures to a woman unless she is a centenarian. I notice that 
since I was installed, I am held in much greater esteem. All 
the women treat me with a sort of flirtatious deference and, 
in fact, make quite a fuss of me. The men, on the other hand, 
are rather curt in their manner towards me, and there is a 
touch of animosity and constraint in the few words which 
we exchange. They feel that in me they have a rival who is 
already formidable, and who may become more so. 

I have been told that many of them had made very dis- 
paraging remarks about the way I was dressed, and alleged 
that my clothes were too girlish in style. My hair, they 
further remarked, was too elaborately curled and oiled, and 
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this, they said, added to my beardless face, gave me the most 
absurdly foppish appearance; and they also objected that I 
was too fond of wearing expensive and showy suits which 
smacked of the theatre, and that I was more like an actor 
than a gentleman. In fact they indulged in all the hackneyed 
sneers which are found useful by those who want to justify 
their lack of clean linen and the poor quality and wretched 
cut of their clothes. But all this only serves to enhance my 
reputation, and all the ladies rave about my hair. They think, 
too, that my dressy propensities are in the best possible taste, 
and they seem very eager to reward me for all the trouble 
I have taken on their account—for they are not so stupid as 
to imagine that all this stylishness is merely intended for my 
own personal adornment. 

My hostess seemed at first somewhat annoyed by my 
choice, which she had thought must of necessity have fallen 
upon herself, and for a few days she harboured some bitter- 
ness on account of it (towards her rival only; for she has 
continued to speak to me in exactly the same manner as 
before). And this was displayed in sundry little “My dears’, 
uttered in that sharp, jerky manner of which women alone 
possess the knack, and in derogatory comments on her 
rival’s toilet, uttered in as loud a voice as possible, for in- 
stance: ‘Your hair is piled up much too high’, “That doesn’t 
go well with your type of face’, “Your bodice is rucked up 
under the arms; who on earth made that dress for you?’ or, 
You look thoroughly worn out. Why, I can hardly recog- 
nise you, and countless other petty remarks, which the lady 
in pink was not slow to reciprocate with all the appropriate 
cattiness when the opportunity presented itself: and if the 
opportunity did not come quickly enough, she herself con- 
trived one which enabled her to pay back with interest what 
she had received. But before very long something else 
cropped up and diverted the attention of the slighted Infanta, 
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whereupon this short spell of wordy warfare came to an 
end, and all was set to rights again. 

I told you in brief terms, that I am the established lover of 
the lady in pink, but that is not enough for so punctilious a 
man as you. You will no doubt ask me what her name is. 
Ican’t tell you that, but if it’s all the same to you, in order to 
make it easier for me to tell my story, and to commemorate 
the colour of the dress which she was wearing when I saw 
her for the first time, we will call her Rosette; it is a pretty 
name; I once had a little dog whose name was Rosette. 

You will probably want to know in detail—for you love 
precision in matters of this kind—the story of my love- 
affair with this Aspasia, and by what stages I passed from 
the general to the particular, and from the condition of a 
mere spectator to that of actor; how from being one of the 
crowd, I have become a lover. I will gratify your wish with 
the greatest pleasure. There is nothing forbidding about our 
romance. It is rose-coloured, and the only tears which it 
causes us to shed are those of pleasure; as a result of it, time 
never hangs heavily upon our hands when we meet, and 
none of our meetings are ever alike, while it moves towards 
its end with the briskness and speed so strongly recom- 
mended by Horace; it is a truly French romance. 

Nevertheless, do not imagine that I carried the fortress at 
the first assault. The Princess, though very humane towards 
her subjects, is not so lavish of her favours as might at first 
be supposed. She is well aware of their value and therefore 
will not surrender them easily. She is also well aware that a 
judicious delay whets the appetite, and that a show of resis- 
tance adds a zest to the pleasure of a love-affair. Hence she 
will see to it that she does not yield at the very outset, how- 
ever keen may be the longing which is aroused within her. 

To tell you the story in full I must hark back a little. I gave 
you a fairly detailed account of our first interview. I met her 
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again once or twice, or it may have been three times, at the 
same place, and then she invited me to pay her a visit. As 
you may well imagine, I did not need any pressing. At first 
I called on her sparingly, then a little more often, then still 
more often, and finally whenever I felt like it, which, be- 
tween ourselves, was three or four times a day. After I had 
been away only a few hours, the lady would welcome me as 
warmly as though I had just returned from the Far East. 
Nobody could have appreciated this more than I did, and I 
duly displayed my gratitude with all the gallantry and affec- 
tion at my disposal, to which efforts she responded with 
considerable gusto. 

Rosette, since we have agreed to call her by this name, is 
a very broad-minded woman, and one who has a most 
praiseworthy understanding of men; and although she de- 
layed the conclusion of the chapter for some time, I was 
never once out of temper with her. This is nothing short of 
a miracle, for you know what a towering rage I fly into 
when I cannot immediately have my own way, and when a 
woman keeps me waiting for her surrender beyond what I 
have decided is her proper time-limit. 

I do not know how she managed it, but from the first 
interview she gave me to understand that she would be 
mine, and I felt more certain of it than if she had given me 
her promise, signed and sealed. You may say that her free- 
and-easy demeanour encouraged me to foster the boldest of 
hopes, but I do not think that this was the real reason. I have 
known women so utterly reckless that there could not be 
the shadow of a doubt as to their intentions, and yet they 
did not give me any such feeling of confidence. In fact, with 
them I was assailed by qualms and misgivings which, to say 
the least of it, were quite uncalled for. 

If, as arule, Iam much less affable with the women whom 
I am after than with those about whom I am unconcerned, 
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this is because I am racked by the strain of waiting for the 
opportunity, and also because I am on tenterhooks as to 
whether I shall achieve my purpose: this makes me gloomy, 
and brings on fits of brooding which are detrimental to my 
reasoning powers and my self-control. When I see myself 
wasting hour after hour which I had expected to spend in 
quite a different manner, I cannot help losing my temper, 
and I then blurt out harsh and biting remarks which some- 
times border on the outrageous and which handicap my 
chances hugely. With Rosette I felt nothing of this kind; 
never, even when she was at the height of her resistance, did 
I feel that she was seriously trying to thwart my efforts. So I 
let her indulge in her teasing little ways to her heart’s con- 
tent, and I submitted with a good grace to the longish post- 
ponements which she thought fit to impose upon my eager- 
ness. Her strict discipline had a cheerful quality which I 
found altogether soothing, and even when her severity was 
particularly Draconian, I could glimpse a fundamental kind- 
ness of heart which left little doubt in my mind that there 
was no serious need for me to worry. 

Respectable women, even when their respectability 
amounts to very little, are apt to behave in a peevish manner 
which I cannot abide. They always seem ready at any 
moment to ring for the footman and have you thrown out; 
and I really think that a man who takes the trouble to pay 
his addresses to a woman (which at the best of times is not 
so pleasing as some would like to suppose), deserves better 
treatment than to be looked at so sourly. 

Dear Rosette never looks at me in that way, and of 
course, she is none the worse for that. She is the only woman 
with whom I have been my natural self, and although I say 
it who should not, I have never shown up to such advantage. 
My wit has had free play, and by the neat and dashing quality 


of her repartees, she has caused me to discover more of it 
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than I credited myself with, and more, perhaps, than I really 
possess. On the other hand, I have not been very lyrical; that 
is scarcely possible with her. Not that she is without her 
poetical side, in spite of what De C—— said about her; but 
she is so full of life, and zest and animation, she seems to 
thrive so thoroughly in the atmosphere in which she has her 
being, that there seems no reason to leave it and go soaring 
up among the clouds. She imparts so delightful a fullness to 
real life, and makes such an amusing thing of it for herself 
and others, that dreamland can offer nothing finer. 

It really is marvellous! I have known her now for nearly 
two months, and during that time I have felt bored only 
when I was not with her. You will acknowledge that no 
commonplace woman could produce such a result, and in- 
deed, as a rule, women have just the opposite effect on me, 
so that I like them better at a distance than at close quarters. 

Rosette is wonderfully good-tempered, with men, be it 
understood, for with women she is infernally cattish. She is 
cheerful, lively, quick-witted, full of fun, with a very quaint 
way of talking, and constantly coming out with some charm- 
ing and unexpected quips. She is a delightful companion, a 
good-looking playmate to go to bed with, rather than a mis- 
_ tress, and if I were a few years older and did not have quite 
so many romantic notions, I would not mind in the slightest, 
and would even consider myself the luckiest mortal alive. 
But—but—a particle which bodes nothing good, a cursed 
little restrictive word which, more’s the pity, is oftener used 
than any other in all human languages;—but I am a fool, an 
idiot, an arrant blockhead who is never satisfied with any- 
thing, and who is always going out of his way to look for 
trouble. Thus, in the present instance, I am only half happy 
instead of being wholly so. Halfis a good deal for this world 
of ours, and yet it is not enough for me. 

On the face of it, I have a mistress whom quite a numbet 
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of men covet (of course, they envy me on her account), and 
whom nobody would belittle. To all appearances, there- 
fore, my desire has been gratified, and I am no longer en- 
titled to pick quarrels with fate. Yet I cannot persuade my- 
self that I have a mistress. Reason tells me that I have, but 
somehow I do not feel that it is so, and if some one were to 
ask me point-blank whether I had one, I really believe I 
would deny it. And yet, to be on intimate terms with a 
woman who is young, attractive and witty constitutes what 
at all times and in all countries has been, and is, called having 
a mistress, and I cannot conceive of any other circumstances 
which meet the case. In spite of this, I harbour the queerest 
doubts on the subject, and they have gained so much ground 
that if a number of people agreed among themselves to try 
and convince me that I am not the man,whom Rosette has 
chosen as her lover, I should finally take their word for it, 
in the face of all the obvious evidence to the contrary. 

Do not imagine from what I have told you that I do not 
love her, or that I disapprove of her in any way. On the con- 
trary, I love her very much and I avow, just as anyone else 
would, that she pleases the eye and stirs the senses. The only 
thing is, I cannot persuade myself that she is mine, so there 
you are. And yet no woman has ever given me so much 
pleasure, and it is in her arms that I have realised what bliss 
means. A single kiss from her, the least carnal of her endear- 
ments, makes me quiver from head to foot, and sends all my 
blood flowing back to my heart. Account for all this if you 
can. I have told you exactly how things are. Still, the heart 
of man is full of such oddities, and if we had to explain away 
all its discrepancies, we should be kept very busy. 

What made me get into this state of mind? I really haven’t 
the faintest idea. 

I can see her the whole day, and even the whole night if I 
choose. I can make love to her as much as I like, whether 
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she is nude or fully dressed, in town or in the country. There 
are no limits to the extent to which she will humour me, 
andsheenters wholeheartedly into the spirit of all my whims, 
however peculiar they may be. One evening I took it into 
my head to enjoy her in the drawing-room, with the can- 
delabrum and the tapers all alight, a fire burning brightly, 
and the chairs arranged in a circle as though for a big even- 
ing party. She wore her ball-dress with bouquet and fan, all 
her diamond rings and necklaces, a plumed head-dress, in 
fact, her array could not have been more sumptuous, while 
I was got up as a bear. She humoured me in every particular. 
When we had made all these preparations, the servants, to 
their astonishment, were instructed to close all the doors and 
to admit nobody. They looked utterly bewildered, and went 
off with a dazed expression which made us roar with 
laughter. They must have thought that their mistress was 
quite mad, but we did not care a rap what they thought. 

It was the funniest evening I have ever spent. Just try to 
imagine the kind of figure I must have cut with my plumed 
hat under my paw, rings on all my claws, a little sword with 

-a silver hilt, and a sky-blue ribbon on the haft. I drew near 
to my fair lady, and « after having dropped her a most grace- 
ful curtsey, I sat down beside her, and laid siege to her in all 
due form. The cloying lovelorn verses, the fulsome blandish- 
ments which I addressed to her, all the stock phrases suited 
to the occasion, produced a most queer effect as the result of 
emerging from my bear’s muzzle, for I had a superb head of 
painted cardboard, though I was soon obliged to throw it 

* under the table, so adorable was my deity that evening, and 

so eager was I to kiss her hand, and something even better 
than her hand. Before long the fur was lying along with the 
head, for, not being accustomed to play the bear, it was 
fairly choking me, and altogether cramped my style in the 
most unbecoming manner. The ball-dress then bore the 
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brunt of the proceedings, as you may imagine; the plumes 
fell like snow around my fair lady. Her shoulders soon 
emerged from her sleeves, her breasts from her corset, her 
feet from her shoes, her legs from her stockings. Her neck- 
laces became unstrung, and rolled on the floor, and I warrant 
that never was more dainty a frock more ruthlessly crushed 
and rumpled; the dress was of silver gauze, with a white 
satin lining. On this occasion Rosette displayed a dauntless 
bearing which was far above the average woman’s capacity, 
and which gave me the highest opinion of her. She watched 
the destruction of her apparel as though she were a spectator 
to whom it meant nothing, and not for a single instant did 
she show the least sign of grief at the loss of her robe and her 
lace; on the contrary, she was wild with delight, and actu- 
ally helped me to slit and wrench apart such portions of her 
garments as could not be untied or unbuttoned quickly 
enough for my liking and hers. 

Doesn’t that strike you, for sheer grandeur, as being 
worthy to rank in the records of history with the most out- 
standing exploits of the heroes in the distant past? The greatest | 
proof of her love that a woman can give her lover is to 
refrain from saying to him: “Be careful not to rumple or 
stain my frock,’ especially if the frock in question is a new 
one. A new frock provides a stronger guarantee for a hus- 
band against encroachment than is commonly realised. 
Rosette must worship me, or else she has devised a system 
of philosophy which excels that of Epictetus. 

However that may be, I feel quite certain that I repaid 
Rosette the value of her frock and to spare, in a currency 
which, though it does not circulate among shopkeepers, is 
esteemed and valued none the less for that. So dauntless a 
bearing deserved a corresponding reward. And I may add 
that, as she is a bountiful woman, she requited me in full for 
what I lavished upon her. I experienced a frenzied, almost 
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overwhelming delight, such as I did not believe myself 
capable of feeling. Our unabashed kisses, the sound of which 

_was followed each time by gusts of laughter, our quivering 
and unrestrained caresses, our bouts of thrilling and frantic 
bliss, the gamut of our sensations which, though somewhat 
blunted because of our clothing and the general circum- 
stances, were vastly more acute than if we had been un- 
trammelled—all this worked me up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that I was taken with a fit of spasms from which I re- 
covered only after some effort. 

You cannot imagine the tenderness and pride with which 
Rosette gazed at me as she strove to bring me round, and 
with what a blend of happiness and concern she attended to 
me. Her face was still radiant with the pleasure which she 
felt at having affected me thus, while at the same time her 
eyes, moist with tears of pity, showed how alarmed she was 
to see me so over-wrought, and how anxious she was about 
my well-being. Never has her beauty appealed to me so 
strongly as it did at that moment. There was something so 
maternal and so pure in her gaze, that I quite forgot the dis- 
tinctly indecorous scene which had just been enacted, and, 
kneeling down before her, I asked permission to kiss her 
hand. This she granted me with a remarkable staidness and 
self-respect. 

Surely such a woman cannot be so immoral as De C—— 
makes out, and as she has quite often seemed to me. It is her 
mind and not her heart that is tainted with vice. 

The scene which I have described to you is only one of 
many others, and I think that, after what happened then, a 
man would be fully entitled, without any undue conceit, to 
regard himselfas a woman’s lover. And yet I do not. Scarcely 
had I reached home than the same idea took possession of 
me, and began to torment me as usual. I recalled each separ- 
ate item of what I had done and witnessed. Every triviality, 
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every tiny detail, was very clearly imprinted on my memory; 
I could remember everything, down to the slightest changes 
in the pitch of our voices, the most subtle gradations in the 
bliss which I had enjoyed. The only thing was, I could not 
realise that the whole of this experience had been mine and 
not somebody else’s. I failed to convince myself that it was 
not an illusion, a medley of visions, a dream, or that I had 
not read it somewhere, or even that it was not a tale com- 
posed by myself, such as I have made up over and over 
again. I dreaded the idea that I was being fooled by my own 
gullibility or had become the victim of some hoax; and in 
spite of the evidence provided by my fatigue, and the 
material proofs that I had been out all night, I was quite 
ready to believe that I had gone to bed at home at my usual 
time, and had slept till morning. 

I am very unfortunate in not having the capacity to ac- 
quire the moral certainty of a thing, the physical certainty 
of which I possess. As a rule, it is the other way round, and 
ideas are confirmed by reality. What I would like to do is to 
confirm reality by means of my ideas. I cannot do so; this 
may sound odd, but it is a fact. Up to a point, it depends 
upon me whether I have a mistress or not, and yet I cannot 
bring myself to believe that I have a mistress, although such 
is the case. If] lack the inner faith needful for even so obvious 
a matter as this, it is just as impossible for me to believe in 
the truth of so plain a fact, as for anyone else to believe in the 
Trinity. Faith cannot be acquired; it is purely a gift, a special 
favour from Heaven. 

Never has anyone desired so keenly to enter into the lives 
of others and to identify himself with another character. 
Never has anyone so utterly failed to do so. However much 
I may try, other men are scarcely more than phantoms to 
me, and I have no sense of their existence; yet I do mot lack 
the desire to acquaint myself with their life and to share in it. 
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What I do lack is any strong sympathy or, indeed, any sym- 
pathy at all. Whether a thing or a person is in existence or 
not, fails to arouse my interest sufficiently to affect me to any 
appreciable extent or in any convincing manner. 

The sight of a woman or a man in real life leaves no 
stronger traces upon my mind than does some figment of a 
dream. There moves around me, with a faint buzzing noise, 
a pale world of shadows and semblances false or true, in the 
midst of which I am completely cut off, for there is not one 
of them which has any effect on me, either good or bad, and 
as far as I can judge, their nature is quite different from mine. 
If I speak to them, and get a reply which sounds at all 
rational, I am as much surprised as if my dog or my cat 
were suddenly to begin talking and to joinin a conversation. 
The sound of their voices always astonishes me, and I would 
be quite prepared to believe that they are mere wraiths who 
achieve a fleeting existence when they are mirrored in me. 
I cannot say whether I am below or above them, but as- 
suredly I do not belong to their species. 

There are moments when I recognise none save God 
above me, and other times when I consider myself scarcely 
the equal of the wood-louse beneath its stone, or the mollusc 
on its sand-bank; but in whatever state of mind I may be, 
whether elated or depressed, I have never been able to per- 
suade myself that men were really my fellows. When people 
call me ‘Sir’, or in speaking about me, say, ‘this man’, it 
strikes me as very odd. My very name seems to me a name 
in the void, a name that is not really mine, yet no matter 
how softly it is uttered amid the loudest noise, I turn round 
suddenly with a breathless and hectic eagerness which I have 
never been able to understand. Can it be the dread of finding 
in this man who knows my name, and to whom I am no 
longer one of the crowd, an antagonist or an enemy? 

It is especially when I have been living with a woman that 
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Ihave most felt how utterly averse I am by nature from any- 
thing which involves uniting or mixing with others. I am 
like a drop of oil in a glass of water. You may shake it and 
stir it as much as you like, the oil can never mingle with the 
water. It will split up into a hundred thousand tiny globules 
which will join together again and rise once more to the sur- 
face the moment you stop shaking the glass—that sums up 
my particular case. Even lust, that diamond chain which 
binds all creatures together, that devouring fire which melts 
the rocks and metals of the soul, and turns them into tears, 
as real fire causes iron and granite to melt, has never, all 
powerful as it is, been able to subdue me or to touch my 
heart. Yet though my senses are very quickly set astir, my 
soul is at loggerheads with my body, and the hapless pair, 
just like any other, the lawfully and the unlawfully united 
alike, live in a state of perpetual warfare. A woman’s arms, 
the closest bonds on earth, so people say, are very feeble 
ties, as far as I am concerned, and never have I been farther 
away from my mistress than when she was clutching me to 
her heart. I felt stifled, and nothing more. 

How many times has my wrath been kindled against my- 
self! How many efforts have I made to change my nature! 
How fiercely have I urged myself to be tender, amorous, 
impassioned! How often have I seized my soul by the hair, 
so to speak, and dragged it to my lips at the delicious apogee 
of a kiss! However much I tried, it always beat a retreat, 
wincing with distaste, as soon as I released it. What a dread- 
ful ordeal for this unhappy soul of mine to witness the 
lecherous revels of my body, and constantly to be present at 
feasts, where it can partake of nothing. 

It was with Rosette that I resolved, once and for all, to 
try and discover whether I was not positively lacking in any 
social sense, and whether I could take sufficient interest in 
any person’s existence to be convinced of it. I pursued my 
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experiments to the point of exhaustion, but I cannot say that 
I made much progress in disposing of my doubts. With her, 
pleasure is so keen that often enough the soul is, ifnot exactly 
stirred, at any rate, diverted, and this is somewhat detri- 
mental to the accuracy of my observations. But in the end, 
I realised that the whole thing was only skin-deep, and that 
I had merely enjoyed a pleasure of the flesh, in which the 
soul had no share, except as an onlooker. I experience keen 
enjoyment because I am young and hot-blooded; but I de- 
tive this enjoyment from myself and not from someone 
else. The cause of it is within me rather than within Rosette. 

Try as I will, I cannot get away from myself for a single 
moment. I am still what I always was, namely, a being who 
is very weary and very wearisome, and this distresses me 
greatly. I have never contrived to usher someone else’s 
thoughts into my brain, someone else’s feelings into my 
soul, someone else’s pain or enjoyment into my body. Iam 
a prisoner within myself, and there is no way of rescuing me. 
The captive is eager to escape, the walls would willingly 
crumble, the doors would willingly open to make way for 
him, but there is some fateful power which relentlessly keeps 
each stone in its place, and each bolt in its socket. It is as im- 
possible for me to let anyone in, as it is for me to pay calls 
on others. I can neither visit them nor be visited by them, 
and I live in the most distressing loneliness with crowds of 
people all round me. My bed may perhaps not be bereft, but 
my heart always is. 

How preposterous that man cannot add a single particle, 
a single atom; to himself; that he cannot cause the blood of 
others to flow in his veins; that he cannot ever see with any 
eyes except his own, and neither with keener vision, nor to a 
greater distance, nor in any different manner; compelled to 
hear always with the same ears and the same feelings; com- 
pelled to exercise his sense of touch always with the same 
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fingers; compelled to perceive a diversity of objects with an 
organ which is always the same; how preposterous that he 
is condemned to use a voice always of the same pitch, to pro- 
duce the recurrence of the same intonations, the same phrases, 
and the same words, and that he cannot get away, escape 
from himself, seek refuge in some sequestered nook where 
there is no self-pursuit; that he is compelled to keep to his 
own self always, to feed with it, and go to bed with it; to 
remain the same man with twenty different women; amid 
the strangest situations in the drama of life to be burdened 
with a character whose reactions he knows by rote; to think 
the same thoughts, and to have the same dreams; what tor- 
ment, what weariness! 

[have longed for the horn of the brothers Tangut, the cap 
of Fortunatus, the staff of Abaris, the ring of Gyges; I would 
have sold my soul to snatch the magic wand from the hand 
of a fairy, but there is nothing I have so much coveted as the 
good fortune of Tiresias the soothsayer, who, on a moun- 
tain, came across those serpents which cause a change of sex, 
and what I envy most in the prodigious and fantastic gods of 
India are their unending avatars and their countless trans- 
migrations. 

At first I craved to be a different man; then, on reflecting 
that by analogy I might nearly always foresee what I should 
feel, and thus not experience the surprise and the change that 
I was so eager for, I decided that I would rather be a woman. 
This is an idea which has always haunted me when I had a 
mistress who was not ugly—for to me an ugly woman is 
simply a man—and at the climax of our love-making I al- 
ways wished we could have changed over, for it exasperates 
me not to know the kind of sensation I am producing, and 
to judge of other people’s carnal enjoyment only by my 
own. These thoughts, and many others like them, have often 
caused me to look pensive and absent-minded, at moments 
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when such a demeanour was most unfitting, and as a result 
Ihave been reproached, quite wrongly, I do assure you, with 
coldness and infidelity. 

Rosette, who very fortunately knows nothing about all 
this, regards me as the most amorous man alive; she mis- 
takes this uncontrolled frenzy for a frenzy of passion and 
she does her utmost to enter into the spirit of any whimsical 
experiments which suggest themselves to me. 

I have done all that I could to convince myself that she is 
mine. I have tried to find my way down into her heart, but 
I have never advanced beyond the top of the staircase, at the 
surface of her body or on her lips. Although we are on the 
most intimate terms, I fully realise that there is nothing in 
common between us. Never has an idea bearing any resem- 
blance to those which I cherish, taken wing in that mind of 
hers where youth and joy hold sway; never has that heart, 
full of life and fire, at whose throbbing so firm and flawless 
a bosom heaves, beaten in unison with mine. My soul has 
never united with hers. Cupid, the god with the wings of a 
hawk, did not kiss Psyche’s beautiful ivory brow. No! this 
woman is not my mistress. 

I only wish you knew all that I have done to constrain my 
soul to share in the love which causes delight to my body, 
the frenzy with which I have crushed her lips to mine, and 
plunged my arms amid her tresses, and how closely I have 
embraced her supple and shapely form! Like Salmacis of old, 
' who became enamoured of the young Hermaphrodite, I 
strove to blend her body with mine; I quaffed her breath 
and the warm tears which carnal enjoyment caused to 
overflow from the brimming chalice of her eyes. The more 
our bodies were entwined, and the greater the intimacy 
of our caresses, the less I loved her. My soul, cowering 
in dejection, gazed pityingly at this ill-assorted union to 
which it had not been bidden, and, veiling its brow with 
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repugnance, wept silently beneath the folds of its cloak. 
All this is perhaps due to the fact that in reality I do not 
love Rosette, worthy as she is of being loved, and eager as I 
am to do so. 

To shake off the idea of being the man I am, I have con- 
trived very unusual surroundings, in which it was altogether 
unlikely that I would meet with my own self, and as I was 
unable to fling my ego away, I endeavoured to make it lose 
its bearings, so that it would recognise itself no longer. My 
scheme did not prove particularly successful, and this infer- 
nal ego of mine haunts me doggedly; there is no getting rid 
of it. I cannot very well treat it as I would a tiresome caller 
and send it word that I am out, or that I have gone to the 
country. 

I have enjoyed my mistress in her bath, and I did my best 
to play the Triton. The sea was contained in a very large 
marble affair. What the Nereid displayed of herself gave 
every reason to reproach the water, quite transparent though 
it was, for not possessing enough of this quality, considering 
the exquisite beauty of the things which it concealed. I en- 
joyed Rosette, too, one evening by moonlight in a gondola 
to the sound of music. 

This would be quite commonplace at Venice, but it is 
distinctly unusual here. I did the same thing in her carriage, 
galloping along at full speed, amid the clatter of the wheels, 
bumped up and down, jolted to and fro, now exposed to 
the glare of the lamps, and now plunged into pitch darkness, 
It is a method which is not without a certain spicy thrill, and 
I advise you to try it. But I was forgetting that you are quite 
the venerable patriarch now, and that you do not go in for 
such fancy sensations. Once I broke into her house through 
the window, although I had the key of the front door in my 
pocket. Another time I induced her to call on me in broad 
daylight. In fact, I have so compromised her that nobody 
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now (myself, of course, excepted) has any doubt that she is 
my mistress. 

By reason of all these devices, which, if I were not so 
young, would look like the expedients of a worn-out rake, 
Rosette worships me in a manner which leaves all others out 
of account. She sees in them the eagerness of a spirited love 
which nothing can restrain, and which does not change, 
however diverse the time and the place may be. She sees in 
them the constantly recurring effect of her charms, and the 
triumph of her beauty; I really do wish that she were right, 
and to be fair, it is neither my fault nor hers that she is not. 

The only respect in which I wrong her is that Iam my- 
self. IfI were to tell her this, the dear girl would very quickly 
reply that it is the very reason why I mean so much to her, 
but this would be a testimony more to her good nature than 
to her shrewdness. 

Once—it was in the early stages of our love-affair, I felt 
sure that I had achieved my purpose, for a few briefmoments 
I felt sure that I loved, and indeed, it was so. Oh! my friend, 
only during those few moments did I realise what it was to 
be alive, and if those few moments had been an hour I should 
have become a god. We had gone out horse-riding to- 
gether, I on my dear Ferragus, she on a snow-white mare 
which resembled a unicorn, so slender were its legs and so 
lissom its neck. We were passing through a long avenue of 
very lofty elms; the sun was shining down on us warm and 
golden, sifted through the gaps in the leafage; diamond- 
shaped patches of ultramarine sparkled here and there 
through the dappled clouds, long streaks of pale blue 
strewed the rim of the horizon, and were transformed into 
a very delicate apple-green when they met with the orange- 
coloured tints of the sunset. The sky had a delightful and 
unfamiliar appearance; the breeze wafted to us a faint, but 
intensely captivating perfume of wild flowers. From time 
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to time a bird soared away in front of us, warbling as it 
passed over the avenue of trees. _ 

A village church-bell, hidden from our view, was slowly 
ringing the angelus, and its silvery chime, which reached us 
muffled by the distance, cast a dulcet spell which was over- 
whelming. Our horses were ambling along side by side at 
exactly the same pace, so that they kept level with each 
other. My heart was full, and my body seemed to be lapped 
in the overflow of my soul. Never had I been so happy. I 
did not utter a word, nor did Rosette, and yet we had never 
understood each other so completely. We were so close to- 
gether that my leg was touching the belly of Rosette’s 
horse. I leaned over towards her and slipped my arm around 
her waist; she in her turn did the same, and let her head 
sink on to my shoulder. Our lips clung together in a kiss 
that was indescribably pure and exquisite. Our horses were 
still walking with their bridles drifting loose upon their 
necks. I felt Rosette’s arm slacken and her body giving -way 
more and more. My own strength began to flag, and I nearly 
swooned. I can assure you that at that moment I cared little 
whether I was myself or someone else. We continued on 
our way thus, as far as theend oftheavenue, when the sound 
of people approaching made us hastily separate; the intruders 
turned out to be acquaintances of ours, also on horseback, 
who came up and spoke to us. I fully believe thatif Ihad been 
armed, they would have been in danger of their lives. 

As it was, I looked daggers at them, a proceeding which 
must have struck them as very odd. Of course, I had no 
right to be so angry, for although they did not know it, 
they had done me a good turn by bringing my pleasure to 
an end at the critical moment when, by its very excess, it 
was about to become agonizing, or else to subside beneath 
its own vehemence. The science of stopping at the right 
time is one which does not meet with all the esteem it 
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deserves. Sometimes when you are in bed with a woman 
you slip your arm underneath her; at first it gives you an in- 
tense thrill to feel the soft warmth of her body, the sleek and 
velvety flesh of her loins, the smooth ivory of her thighs, 
and to enfold in your hand her bosom as it heaves and throbs. 
Then she falls asleep in this voluptuous and delightful pos- 
ture; her shapely curves become slightly blurred, the throb- 
bing of her bosom abates, her body is set astir by the deeper 
and more regular breathing which comes with slumber, her 
muscles become less tense, her head sinks amid her tresses. 
But now your arm begins to feel the strain, and you realise 
that she is a woman and not a sylph, yet on no account 
would you remove your arm, and there are many reasons 
why. In the first place, it is distinctly rash to waken a woman 
with whom you are in bed, for you must be prepared to re- 
place the delightful dream which she had no doubt been 
enjoying, with an even more delightful reality. Then again, 
if you ask her to raise her body so that you can withdraw 
your arm, you are implying that she is heavy and that she is 
causing you discomfort, which is very uncivil on your part. 
Or possibly you may give her the impression that you are 
feeling unwell or tired, and this is not only extremely humili- 
ating for you, but it will do you an enormous amount of 
harm in her estimation. Moreover, as you have enjoyed an 
exquisite thrill in this particular position, you imagine that 
by remaining in the same position you will again have the 
same thrill—which is where you are mistaken. Your poor 
arm is caught beneath a crushing weight, the circulation of 
your blood is hindered, your nerves twitch, and a numbness 
makes you feel as if millions of needles were pricking you. 
You are, as it were, Milo of Crotona on a small scale, your 
mattress and your lady’s back representing pretty closely 
the two halves of the tree which joined together again after 
he had torn them asunder. At last the dawn of day releases 
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you from your martyrdom, and you leap down from the 
scene of your torture with greater alacrity than any husband 
displays in getting away from the nuptial scaffold. 

Such is the record of many passions and of all pleasures. 

Be that as it may, in spite of the interruption or because of 
it, never before or since, has such intense bliss fallen to my 
lot. I really did feel as though I were someone else. The soul 
of Rosette, in its entirety, entered into my body. My soul 
had left me, and filled her heart just as her soul had filled 
mine. No doubt they had met on their way during that pro- 
longed horseback kiss, as Rosette afterwards called it (which, 
by the way, annoyed me), and had passed each other, and 
mingled together as closely as is possible for the souls of two 
mortal creatures on a tiny particle of mud which is doomed 
to perish. 

Assuredly that must be how the angels exchange their 
kisses, and the true paradise is not in the sky, but on the lips 
of the one we love. 

I have waited in vain for a similar few moments, and I 
have tried, although unsuccessfully, to bring about a repeti- 
tion of them. We have very often gone out riding in the 
wooded avenue when the sunsets were at their loveliest; the 
trees had the same verdure, the birds warbled the same song, 
but to us the sun was without lustre and the leafage sere; the 
singing of the birds seemed harsh and discordant, for there 
was no longer any harmony within ourselves. We have 
slowed down our horses to a walking pace, and tried to kiss 
as we had kissed on that previous occasion. Alas! our lips 
merely met and nothing more; it was but a mockery of that 
earlier kiss. The beautiful, the sublime, the divine, the only 
true kiss that I have ever given and received in my life had 
vanished for ever. Since that day I have always returned 
from the wooded avenue with a haunting sadness deep down 
within me. Rosette, light-hearted and frolicsome though 
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she usually is, cannot help being affected by my mood, and 
her resulting pensiveness is betrayed by a slight and daintily 
wrinkled pout which is at least as attractive as her smile. 

There is scarcely anything but the fumes of wine, and the 
glitter of the candelabra all alight that can rouse me from 
these gloomy moods. We both drink as though we have 
been condemned to death, silently and steadily, until we 
have imbibed the requisite amount; then we lapse into 
laughter and deride most flippantly what we call our senti- 
mental urge. 

We laugh—because we cannot weep. Ah! is there anyone 
who could coax a tear from my jaded eyes? 

Why did I experience such intense bliss that evening? It 
would be very hard for me to say. Nevertheless I was the 
same man, and Rosette the same woman. It was not the 
first time that either of us had been out on horseback. We 
had witnessed many sunsets before that, and they had not 
affected us more than the sight of a picture which we admire 
according to the brilliancy of its colouring. There are many 
avenues lined with elms and chestnut-trees, and this one was 
not the first that we had ridden through. Who, then, caused 
us to find so potent a spell there, who transformed the dead 
leaves into topazes, and the green leaves into emeralds, who 
had gilded all those fluttering atoms, and changed into 
pearls all those drops of water scattered on the sward, who 
imparted so dulcet a harmony to the chime of a church-bell 
which, as a rule, jars upon our ears, and to the chirping of 
sundry little birds? There must have been some very far- 
reaching poetical influence at large, since even our horses 
appeared to be conscious of it. 

Yet nothing could have been of a greater rural simplicity. 
Some trees, some clouds, five or six sprigs of wild thyme, a 
woman, and the sun like a golden chevron on a coat of 
arms, dominating the whole scene. Nor had I any sense of 
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amazement or even surprise. I felt quite my own self. I had 
never been in that particular place before, but I remembered 
perfectly both the shape of the leaves and the position of the 
clouds; while that white pigeon which was crossing the sky 
had been flying away in the same direction—that little, 
silvery-toned bell which I heard for the first time had very 
often resounded in my ear, and its voice seemed to me like 
the voice of a friend; though I had never been there I had 
frequently traversed that avenue in the company of prin- 
cesses riding on unicorns; the most voluptuous of my dreams 
would betake themselves there night after night, and my 
desires had revelled in kisses there exactly like the one which 
had passed between Rosette and myself. 

The kiss was nothing new to me, indeed, it was just as I 
expected it to be. This was perhaps the only time in my life 
that I was not disappointed, and that the reality seemed to 
me as delightful as the ideal. If only I could find a woman, a 
landscape, an edifice, anything in fact, which tallied with 
my heart’s desire as flawlessly as did those few moments 
with the moments of which I had dreamt, I should have no 
reason to envy the gods, and I would gladly waive my 
claim to any quarters in paradise. But as a matter of fact, I 
do not believe that a man of flesh and blood could with- 
stand for a whole hour the effects of such overwhelming 
bliss—two such kisses as that would drain to the dregs all 
the fluids which keep a mortal alive, and would reduce body 
and soul to a complete void. This is not a consideration that 
would give me pause, for, not being able to prolong my life 
indefinitely, I am indifferent to death, and I would rather 
die of pleasure than of old age or boredom. 

But there is no such woman as the one I have mentioned. 
Yes there is, though. I may be separated from her by the 
thinnest of walls. I may have rubbed shoulders with her only 
yesterday or even today. 
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What does Rosette lack which makes it impossible for 
her to be that woman? She lacks my belief in her. Is it by 
some decree of fate that my mistresses are always women 
whom I do not love. Rosette’s neck is shapely enough to be 
graced with the most skilfully wrought jewellery; her 
fingers are slender enough to show off to the fullest advan- 
tage the loveliest and most sumptuous rings; rubies would 
flush with pleasure to sparkle in the rose-hued lobe of her 
dainty ear; her waist might well be enfolded with the girdle 
of Venus; but Love alone can fasten the knot in his mother’s 
array. 

All the merits which Rosette possesses are within herself, 
I have bestowed nothing upon her. I have not cast over her 
beauty that veil of perfection with which love enfolds the 
one who is loved; the veil of Isis is transparent beside such a 
one as that. Nothing but satiety can desire to lift its merest 
hem. 

I do not love Rosette; at least the love, if any, which I 
have for her bears no resemblance to my idea of love. Still, 
my idea may be wrong. I would rather not say anything 
definite on that score. But at any rate, Rosette does make 
me indifferent to the attractions of other women, and I have 
never hankered to any extent after anyone else since she has 
been mine. She has no reason to be jealous, except possibly 
of ghosts, and they worry her very little. Yet my imagina- 
tion is her most formidable rival; this is a matter of which, 
with all her shrewdness, she will probably never become 
aware. 

If women only realised this! Over and over again the least 
fickle of lovers is unfaithful to the most cherished of mis- 
tresses. It may be surmised that women pay us back in our 
own coin, and with interest; but if so they follow our ex- 
ample and keep it to themselves. A mistress is like an obli- 
gato, which as a rule tends to become inaudible by reason of 
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the grace-notes and embellishments accompanying it. Very 
often the kisses she receives are not for her; she is only the 
medium for embraces which are intended for another 
woman, and often enough she benefits (if it can be called 
that) by the desires which another woman has prompted. 
Ah! Rosette, I am afraid that many a time you have un- 
wittingly acted as the embodiment of my dreams, and im- 
parted flesh and blood to your rivals! Yes, many are the 
infidelities in which, without knowing it, you have aided 
and abetted me. Never would you have believed at those 
moments when my arms clasped you so vehemently, when 
my lips were clinging with the utmost fervour to yours, that 
your beauty and your love had nothing whatever to do with 
what was happening, and that my thoughts were as far 
away from you as they could well be. Little did you guess 
that my eyes, clouded by the languors of love, were cast 
down only so that, by not seeing you, they might not spoil 
the illusion which you were merely helping me to eke out, 
and that, far from being a mistress, you were but an instru- 
ment for achieving carnal bliss, a medium enabling me to 
attain the sham satisfaction of a desire which, in reality, I 
could never gratify. 

O heavenly creatures, fair maidens, fragile and diaphon- 
ous, who droop your eyes of periwinkle blue and clasp your 
lily-white hands in the golden background of the pictures of 
the old German masters, holy women in stained-glass win- 
dows, heroines of martyrdom who smile so sweetly amid 
the scrolls of arabesques, or peep so fair and fresh from bulb- 
shaped blossoms! O beauteous courtesans lying naked amid 
the coils of your tresses, on beds bestrewn with roses, be- 
neath broad scarlet curtains adorned with bracelets and 
necklaces of huge pearls, equipped with fan and mirrors in 
which the sunset causes a flashing spangle to hover among 
the shadows! Brown daughters of Titian, who display so 
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voluptuously to us your undulating hips, your firm and 
plump thighs, your smooth bellies and your supple and 
muscular loins! Ancient goddesses, who rear your white 
glistening, wraith-like forms beneath the garden shades! 
You all belong to my seraglio; I have possessed you all in 
turn. Saint Ursula, when I kissed Rosette’s fair hands, yours 
were the ones I really kissed; the time I toyed with the black 
hair of the Muranese, Rosette found it more difficult than 
ever before to put her hair to rights; maidenly Diana, I have 
been with you more often than Actaeon, nor was I changed 
into a stag: it was I who took the place of your handsome 
Endymion. Thus many are the rivals of whose existence no 
woman has an inkling, and on whom she cannot avenge 
herself. Moreover, these rivals are not always chosen from 
paintings or sculptures. 

Women, when you see your lover become more tender 
than is his wont, and clasp you in his arms with an excite- 
ment which you have never witnessed before; when he lets 
his head droop into your lap, and raises it again with moist 
and restless eyes; when carnal bliss merely increases his desire, 
and he stifles your voice with his kisses, as though he were 
afraid of hearing it, rest assured that he does not know even 
whether you are there; that at that moment he has a tryst 
with an imaginary mistress on whom you bestow a solid 
shape and whose functions you fulfil. Many a chambermaid 
has had the benefit of love inspired by queens. Many a 
woman has had the benefit of the love inspired by goddesses, 
and quite a commonplace reality has often served to extol 
an ideal which is held in reverence. That is the reason why 
poets usually take trollops for their mistresses. A man might 
go to bed with a woman for ten years without having ever 
looked at her; that is what has happened to many geniuses 
whose odd or degrading associations have amazed the world. 

As far as Rosette is concerned, the only infidelities which 
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Ihave on my conscience are of this kind. I have betrayed her 
only with pictures and statues, and she has shared equally in 
the betrayal. I have not been guilty of any material trans- 
gression whatever. In this respect I am as unblemished as the 
snow on the Jungfrau, and yet, I have the feeling that, al- 
though I am in love with nobody, I should like to be. lam 
not looking for an opportunity, but I would not be at all 
put out if it came my way. And if it did, perhaps after all I 
would not take advantage of it. For in my heart of hearts 
I cannot help feeling that my experience with another 
woman would be the same as with Rosette, and if so, I 
would rather it were with her than with anyone else. After 
all, leaving the woman out of account, I still have a com- 
panion who is attractive, very witty and quite pleasantly 
wanton, to say the least of it; and this consideration is by no 
means the least of those which give me pause, for if I lost my 
mistress, it is the loss of the friend which would grieve me 
most. 


CHAPTER IV 


Do you know that for nearly five months—yes, for no less 
than five whole months—for five eternities, I have been 
Madame Rosette’s faithful swain, and duly recognised as 
such? It is positively splendid. I should never have believed 
that I was so constant, nor would she, I'll warrant. The fact 
is that we are a couple of pigeons whose feathers have been 
plucked, for only turtle-doves could display such tenderness. 
What billing! What cooing! What ivy-like embraces. What 
an outstanding example of two minds with but a single 
thought! Nothing could be more touching, and our two 
poor little hearts might well have found a place together on 
the same decorative design, transfixed by a single skewer, 
with a darting flame beneath. 
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Five months, and just the two of us murmuring sweet 
nothings to each other all the while—nobody else was ever 
admitted. Doesn’t the very thought of it make you shudder? 
Well, there is one thing I must say in praise of the matchless 
Rosette, and that is, I have not been excessively bored, and 
those five months will, I am sure, prove to be the most 
pleasant period of my life. I do not believe that it would be 
_ possible to find a more effective and entertaining way of 
occupying the time of a man who is devoid of passion, and 
goodness knows, to be at a loose end because of an empty 
heart is dreadful indeed. You simply cannot imagine what a 
quantity of resources that woman has at her disposal. At 
first she derived them from her reason and then from her 
heart, for she dotes on me. She thoroughly understands the 
art of making the most of the tiniest spark, which she skil- 
fully contrives to fan into a blaze. She is extremely adroit at 
handling the slightest display of emotion, and with consum- 
mate ease she can transform languor into a tender day- 
dream. There are, too, so many byways on which she can 
bring straying thoughts back to her. It is a sheer miracle, and 
I regard her with amazement as one of the greatest geniuses 
alive. 

One day I paid her a visit when I was feeling peevish, in a 
very bad temper and ready to pick a quarrel. By what spell 
she managed it I do not know, but within a few minutes she 
had prevailed upon me to flirt with her, although I had not 
the least inclination to do so, and to kiss her hands and in- 
dulge in hearty laughter, although I was really in a towering 
rage. Have you ever heard of such will-power? Neverthe- 
less, skilful as she is, the cosy-chat stage between the two of 
us cannot last much longer; and, during the last fortnight, I 
have, on several occasions, opened one of the books that are 
on the table, and read a few lines edgeways, as it were, while 
we were talking, a thing which I had never previously done. 
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Rosette noticed it with an alarm which she was scarcely 
able to conceal, and she had all the books removed from her 
drawing-room. I must confess frankly that I miss them, al- 
though I do not dare to suggest that they should be brought 
back again. 

The other day—and this is a terrible symptom—someone 
called while we were together, and instead of flying into a 
temper, as I used to in the early days, I felt, if anything, 
rather glad. I was almost affable; I kept up the conversation 
which Rosette was trying to bring to an end so that the 
visitor might take his leave, and, when he had gone, I volun- 
teered the remark that he was not without wit, and that he 
was quite good company. Rosette reminded me that two 
months before I had insisted that he was an ass, and the most 
awful bore in existence, to which I had nothing to reply, for 
I had indeed said so. Yet I was right, although I had appar- 
ently just contradicted myself, for he had, on the former 
occasion, interrupted the cosiest of chats between the two of 
us, whereas on his second visit he had come to the rescue of 
a conversation which was at its last gasp (on one side at least), 
and for that day saved me from a sentimental performance 
which I should have found it difficult to go through with. 

That is the stage which we have now reached. Such a 
situation is distinctly awkward—especially when one of the 
two is still smitten, and clings desperately to what remains 
of the other’s love. I am in a serious quandary. Although I 
am not in love with Rosette, 1 am very fond of her, and 
I should hate to do anything that would distress her. I wish 
her to believe, as long as possible, that I love her. 

It is by gratitude for all those hours to which she has given 
wings, by gratitude for the love which, formy pleasure, she 
has lavished upon me, that this wish is prompted. I shall 
deceive her, but is not a pleasant deception better than a 
galling truth? For I shall never have the heart to tell her that 
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I do not love her. The empty shadow of love in which she 
delights, seems to her exquisite and precious, and she em- 
braces this colourless wraith with such rapture and exuber- 
ance that I dare not let it fade away; yet I am afraid that in 
the end she will perceive that, after all, it is but a phantom. 
This morning we had a conversation, which I propose to set 
forth in dramatic form for the sake of greater fidelity, and 
which makes me fear that I cannot keep our affair going 
much longer. 

The scene represents Rosette’s bed. A ray of sunshine is 
struggling through the curtains; it is ten o’clock. Rosette has 
one arm around my neck, and does not move for fear of 
waking me. From time to time she raises herself a little on 
her elbow, and, holding her breath, bends her face over 
mine. I watch all this stealthily through my eyelashes, for I 
woke up quite an hour ago. The trimming of Mechlin lace 
at the bosom of Rosette’s night-gown is all torn; the night 
has been a riotous one. Her dishevelled hair is slipping from 
beneath her little cap. She is as pretty as a woman can be 
whom you do not love, but with whom you have spent the 
night in bed. 

Rosetre (now becoming aware that I am no longer 
asleep): ‘Oh, you horrid man, to go on sleeping all that time.’ 

Myse LF (yawning): ‘A-a-ah!’ : 

Rosette: ‘Don’t you yawn like that, or I won’t kiss you 
for a whole week.’ 

MysezF: “That’s fine!’ 

Rosette: “You don’t seem to care very much whether I 
kiss you or not.’ 

Myss xr: ‘Yes, I do.’ 

Rosette: “That sounds very off-hand. Very well; you 
may take it from me that for the next week my lips will give 
you a wide berth. Today is Tuesday—so till next Tuesday.’ 

Mysezr: ‘Nonsense.’ 
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Rosette: ‘How do you mean, nonsense?” 

Mysetr: ‘Nonsense, I say. You will kiss me before this 
evening, or I shall die.’ 

Rosette: ‘You will die! The conceit of the man! I have 
spoiled you, sir.’ 

Mysetr: ‘Very well, then, I shall not die. But I am not 
conceited, and you have not spoiled me—quite the contrary. 
And by the way, I must ask you not to call me sir; you know 
me quite well enough to call me by my name, and if it comes 
to that, by my Christian name.’ 

Rosette: ‘Ihave spoiled you, D’Albert.’ 

Mysete: “That’s more like it. And now let me have your 
lips.’ 

Roserte: ‘No, next Tuesday.’ 

Mysete: “Come, come! Don’t tell me that henceforth 
we're to do no more cuddling without consulting a calendar. 
We are both a little too young for that. Now then, your 
lips, my infanta, or I shall have a stiffneck when I leave here.’ 

Rosette: ‘No.’ 

Mysetr: ‘Ah! you want to be raped, my pet, do you? 
The thing’s a possibility, even though perhaps it hasn’t been 
done yet.’ 

Rosette: ‘Oh, you impudent wretch!’ 

Mystrtr: ‘Observe, my beauty-queen, that I have paid you 
the compliment of a perhaps; that only shows how fair- 
minded I am. But we are wandering from the point. Bend 
your head down. Come now, pride of my harem, what is 
the meaning of this? Why so peevish? A kiss calls for a 
smile, not for a pout.’ 

Rosette (stooping down to kiss me): ‘How can you ex- 
pect me to laugh? You say such unkind things to me!’ 

Mysetr: ‘I mean them to be very affectionate. What 
makes you think I say unkind things to you?” 

Rosette: ‘I don’t know—but you do.’ 
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MysetF: “You mistake trivial jokes for unkind remarks.’ 

Rosette: “Trivial jokes, indeed! Is that what you call 
trivial? Nothing is trivial where love is concerned. Why, 
I'd rather you knocked me about than have you make fun 
of meas you do.’ 

MyszzF: “You'd like me to weep, then?” 

Rosette: ‘You always go from one extreme to the other. 
Nobody wants you to weep, but only to talk sensibly and to 
drop all that banter which doesn’t suit you one little bit.’ 

Mysete: ‘I can’t talk sensibly and I’ve no intention of 
dropping my banter. So I'll have to start knocking you 
about, as that’s what you like.’ 

Rosette: ‘Go ahead.’ 

MyseLF (giving her a few little slaps on her shoulders): ‘I 
would rather cut off my own head than do any harm to that 
delightful body of yours and leave any bruises on your lovely 
white back. I don’t know what pleasure it can give a 
woman to be knocked about, but I do know, my angel, that 
you shan’t enjoy it.’ 

Rosette: “You don’t love me any more.’ 

MysetrF: “That doesn’t follow at all from what has just 
passed between us. It’s about as logical as to say: It’s raining, 
so don’t give me my umbrella; or: It’s cold, open the 
window.’ 

Rosette: ‘You don’t love me, you've never loved me.’ 

MysetF: ‘Ah! now we're getting into a muddle. You 
don’t love me any more, and you’ve never loved me. The 
two statements plainly contradict each other; how can I 
leave off doing a thing which I have never begun? You see, 
my -pet, you don’t know what you're talking about, and 
you re being extremely silly.’ 

Rosette: ‘I was so eager for your love that I helped to 
fool myself. We're quick enough to believe a thing if we 
want to, but now I can see I was mistaken. So were you. 
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Love-making rather took your fancy, and you wanted to 
find out what passion was like. It’s the sort of thing that 
happens every day. I don’t bear you any grudge because of 
that. It wasn’t your fault that you didn’t happen to fall in 
love. I must blame it on myself for not being attractive 
enough. I ought to have been better-looking, more fond of 
fun and flirtation. You’re a poet, and I should have tried to 
rise to your level, instead of dragging you down to mine. I 
was afraid that I would lose you ifI got out of my depth, and 
that your brains would steal your heart from me. So I tried 
to keep you tied to me by letting you see how much I loved 
you, and I thought that ifI surrendered myself to you com- 
pletely, it would be bound to have some effect on—’ 

MysexF: “Rosette, give me a little more room; you are 
burning hot.’ 

Rosette: ‘If I’m in your way, I'll get up. Oh, you hard- 
hearted man, drops of water can wear away a stone, but my 
tears cannot move you.’ (She weeps.) 

Mysetr: ‘If you weep like that, you'll simply turn our bed 
into a bathing-pool. A bathing-pool? The briny deep would 
be nearer the mark. Can you swim, Rosette?” 

Rosette: ‘You wicked creature!’ 

Mysetr: ‘Ah, so now I’m a wicked creature, am I? You 
flatter me, Rosette, I can’t claim any such distinction. I’m 
afraid I’m nothing more than a harmless fellow who hasn’t 
even the pettiest of crimes on his conscience. I have perhaps 
committed the folly of falling madly in love with you, but 
nothing more than that. Are you determined to make me 
feel sorry for having done so? I did love you, and I love 
you now to the utmost of my ability. Since I have been 
your lover, Ihave always played second fiddle to you; I have 
devoted all my time to you, my days and my nights. I 
have not inflicted any high-flown talk upon you, because 
I don’t care for it, except in books; but I have given you 
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countless proofs of my affection. I’ll say nothing about my 
scrupulous fidelity, for that is a matter of course. But let me 
tell you that I’ve lost nearly two pounds in weight since you 
have been my mistress. What more do you want? Here I am 
in bed with you; I was here yesterday, I shall be here to- 
morrow. Is that how a man behaves with a woman whom 
he doesn’t love? I obey you in every particular. If you tell 
me to go, I go; if you ask me to stay, I stay. As far as I can 
judge, I’m the most perfect of lovers.’ 

Rosette: “That’s just what I object to—the fact that 
you're the most perfect of lovers.’ 

Mysete: “What fault have you to find with me?” 

Rosstte: “None. I only wish I had some reason to com- 
plain of you.’ 

Myszzr: “That’s a very odd grievance.’ 

Rosette: ‘It’s worse than a grievance. You don’t love 
me. I can’t help it, nor can you. What do you want us to do 
about it? Of course, I’d much rather you had done some- 
thing wrong for which I could forgive you. I'd scold you; 
you'd find some more or less lame excuse, and we'd make 
it up.’ 

MysetF: “This would be all to your advantage. The greater 
the crime the more lavish would be the amends that I'd 
make.’ 

Rosette: “You know quite well, that I’m not yet reduced 
to such a dodge as that, and that just now, if I had wanted, 
although you don’t love me, and we’re having words—’ 

Mysezr: “Yes, I admit that it was entirely because you let 
me off so lightly. So please show just a little willingness; it 
would be better than arguing our heads off.’ 

Rosette: “You'd like to drop this conversation because 
it’s getting you into a tight corner, but whether you like it 
or not, my good sir, all we're going to do is to keep on 
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Mysetr: ‘It’s an amusement which costs so little. Really 
you know, you're taking quite a wrong line. You're so 
lovely, and you make me feel so— 

Rosette: ‘You can tell me all about that another time.’ 

Mysete: ‘Oh, come now, my pet, why so fierce? You're 
really carrying things too far today. Don’t tell me you're 
aching to be a virgin. That would be a quaint fancy!’ 

Rosette: ‘Why not? Queerer things have been known 
to happen. And anyhow, I am going to be a virgin as far as 
you re concerned. You'd better realise that I surrender only 
to those who love me, or by whom I think I’m loved. 
You're in neither of these two categories. Allow me to get 
up.’ 

Mysttr: ‘If you get up, I shall do the same. You'll only 
have the trouble of getting back into bed.’ 

Rosette: ‘Leave me alone!’ 

Mysstr: ‘I’m damned ifI will!’ 

Rosetts (struggling): “Let me go, will you?” 

MysEetr: ‘I venture, madame, to assure you that I shall do 
the very opposite.’ 

Rosettg (who sees that she is getting the worst of it): 
‘All right then, I'll stay. You’re squeezing my arm to pulp. 
What do you want of me?” 

Mysetr: ‘I think you can guess. Anyhow, I shall not go 
so far as to say what I shall go so far as to do. I have too 
great a regard for propriety.’ 

Rosette (already finding it impossible to hold her own): 
‘If only you'll love me a lot, I'll give in.’ 

Mysetr: ‘It’s rather late in the day to surrender when the 
enemy has already gained a footing.’ 

Roserte (half fainting and throwing her arms round my 
neck): “Then I surrender unconditionally—t leave it to your 
chivalrous instincts.’ 

Mysetr: “You couldn’t do better.’ 
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Here, my dear friend, I think it would not be amiss to put 
a row of asterisks, for the rest of this conversation could 
hardly be reproduced except by onomatopezia. 


* * * * * 


Since the beginning of this scene the ray of sunshine has 
had time to move right round the room. The soft and per- 
vasive fragrance of lime-trees is wafted in from the garden. 
The weather is perfect. The heavens are as blue as the eye of 
an Englishman. We get up, and after a hearty breakfast, go 
for a long walk in the country. The limpid air, the glorious 
landscape and the sight of nature in her happiest mood have 
hatched within me a sufficient amount of sentimentality and 
affection to make Rosette acknowledge that, all things con- 
sidered, I do possess a heart of sorts, much the same as others. 

Have you never remarked how the shadow of woods, the 
murmur of fountains, the warbling of birds, cheerful vistas, 
fragrance of foliage and flowers, all the stock-in-trade of the 
eclogue and descriptive poem which, by common consent, 
we ridicule, none the less continue to exercise upon us, how- 
ever cynical we may be, a mysterious power which we can- 
not withstand? I don’t mind telling you in the strictest 
secrecy, that only a short while ago I was much taken aback 
at finding myself overcome, just like any mawkish school- 
girl, by the warbling of a nightingale. 

It was in ’s garden; although night had long since 
fallen, the sky was nearly as bright as on a very fine day; it 
was so deep and so transparent that with the utmost ease I 
could discern the abode of God. I fancied that I could dis- 
tinguish every detail in the folds of the angels’ attire as they 
floated over the glistening twirls of the Milky Way. The 
moon had risen, but a large tree completely hid her; she 
riddled its dark foliage with a myriad tiny luminous points, 
and bedizened it with more spangles than were ever seen 
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upon the fan of a marchioness. A hush, amid which could 
be heard many stifled noises and sighs, dominated the garden 
(this may sound stilted but it’s not my fault); although I saw 
nothing but the blue glimmer of the moon I had the impres- 
sion that I was surrounded by a throng of ghosts, unknown 
but revered, and although there was nobody but myself on 
the terrace, I had no feeling of solitude. 

I was neither pondering nor dreaming, but was blended 
with the nature which encompassed me; I quivered with the 
leafage, glistened with the water, shone with the moon- 
beams, unfolded with each blossom; I was no more my own 
self than tree, water and the great nightshade. I was all of 
these, and I do not believe that a man could be more de- 
tached from his own self than I was at that moment. Suddenly, 
as though something startling were about to happen, 
each leaf was stilled at the end of its bough, each drop of 
water in the jet from the fountain remained poised in mid- 
air. The wisp of silvery light which had set forth from the 
rim of the moon came to a standstill; my heart alone thudded 
so loud that it seemed to fill all that vast space with sound. 
Then it stopped beating, and there fell such a silence that you 
might have heard the grass grow, or a word whispered 
hundreds of miles away. Thereupon, from the tiny throat 
of the nightingale, who, likely enough, was only waiting 
for this moment to begin its song, there burst a note so shrill 
and piercing that I heard it with my heart as much as with 
my ears. The sound spread speedily through the crystalline 
sky, where a deep hush prevailed, and transformed it into a 
domain of harmony, amid which, beating their wings, 
fluttered the other notes which succeeded it. 

I understood exactly what it said, as though the secrets of 
bird-language were mine. It was the story of the loves which 
I had vainly desired that this nightingale sang. Never had a 
story been told with greater precision and truth, It did not 
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omit the slightest detail or the most insignificant touch. It 
told me what I had been unable to tell myself, and made 
clear to me what I had been unable to understand; it be- 
stowed a voice upon my musings, and brought a response 
from the phantom which till then had been mute. I knew 
that I was loved, and the most piningly sustained trill an- 
nounced to me that I would soon find happiness. I fancied 

_ that through the throbbing of the song, and beneath the cas- 
cade of notes, I could see the white arms of my beloved amid 
a moonbeam stretched forth towards me. She mounted 
slowly with the perfume from the heart of a huge hundred- 
leaved rose. 

I shall not try to describe her beauty. There are things for 
which no words are adequate. Why try to describe the in- 
describable, to portray what has neither shape nor colour, 
or to place on record a voice which utters no sound and 
speaks no words? Never had my heart so abounded with 
love; I could have clasped the void in my arms as though I 
were embracing a girl; I lavished kisses upon the air which 
fondled my lips; I floated in the radiances which issued from 
my body. Ah, if only Rosette had been there! With what 
delightful nonsense I would have regaled her! But women 
do not possess the knack of turning up at the right moment. 
The nightingale stopped singing; the moon, worn out with 
lack of sleep, drew her cloud-cap over her eyes; and I—I 
departed from the garden, for the coldness of the night was 
beginning to cause me discomfort. 

As I felt cold, it quite naturally occurred to me that I 
should be warmer in Rosette’s bed than in my own, and 
I proceeded to betake myself there. I entered with my latch- 
key, for the whole house was wrapped in slumber. Rosette 
herself had fallen asleep, over an uncut volume of my latest 
poems, as I had the satisfaction of noting. She was holding 
both her arms above her head, there was a smile on her lips, 
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and her mouth was slightly open; one of her legs was 
stretched out and the other somewhat bent, in a graceful 
and unrestrained posture; she looked so bewitching like that, 
as to make me feel extremely sorry I was not more in love 
with her. 

As I gazed upon her, I could not help thinking what an 
utter fool I was. I now possessed what I had so long desired, 
a mistress of my own like my horse and my sword, young, 
good-looking, affectionate and witty—with no high-prin- 
cipled mother, no father with decorations, no cantankerous 
aunt and no swashbuckling brother; but with the inestim- 
able advantage of a husband duly sealed and nailed down 
in a magnificent, lead-lined oak coffin, completely covered 
in with a substantial block of freestone—a circumstance not 
to be made light of, for it is, after all, only moderately 
amusing to be caught in the middle of an orgasm and to have 
to finish your sensation on the pavement, after describing 
an arc ranging from 40 to 50 degrees, according to the 
storey on which you happen to be—a mistress as free as air, 
rich enough to follow all the dictates of luxury and fashion, 
and devoid, moreover, of all moral prejudices, one who 
never prates about her virtue while trying a new position, 
while as for her reputation, she is as silent about it as if she 
had never had one; who has no close friendships with other 
women, and despises them all nearly as much as if she were 
a man, who has a very poor opinion of Platonic love and 
makes no secret of the fact, but who nevertheless has her 
heart in the right place—a woman who, had some other 
walk of life been hers, would undoubtedly have become the 
most efficient of courtesans, and would have outstripped 
Aspasia, Imperia and all the rest of them. 

Well, this woman with such attributes was mine. I did 
what I liked with her; I had the key to her room and her 
writing-table; I opened her letters; I had made her discard 
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her own name and had given her another. She was a thing 
which I owned. Her youth, beauty, love all belonged to me, 
and I used and abused them. I made her go to bed during 
the day and sit up all night, if I felt so inclined, and she 
obeyed me, as a matter of course, without producing the 
impression that she was doing it only to please me, or pulling 
a long face like a helpless victim. She was kind, affectionate 
and—horror of horrors—scrupulously faithful. What it all 
comes to is, that if six months ago, when I was lamenting 
my lack ofa mistress, I had been given even a distant glimpse 
of such good fortune, I should have gone mad with joy, and 
flung my hat up into the sky in token of my rejoicing. Yet, 
now that I possess it, this good fortune leaves me cold. I 
hardly notice it, in fact, I do not notice it at all, and the 
conditions under which I now live affect me so little that I 
often wonder whether they have really undergone any 
change. If I were to leave Rosette, I am fully convinced that 
within a month, if not sooner, I should have forgotten her 
so completely and thoroughly that I should be at a loss to say 
whether I had known her or not! Would she act the same 
with regard to me? I doubtit. 

I was reflecting, then, upon all these things, and, prompted 
by a sense of remorse, I implanted upon the fair sleeper’s 
brow the most chaste and mournful kiss that ever a young 
man gave a young woman on the stroke of midnight. She 
stirred a little and her smile became a little more pro- 
nounced, but she did not awaken. I undressed slowly, and 
slipping under the bed-clothes, I lay down, snake-like, beside 
her. The cool touch of my body roused her; she opened her 
eyes, and without saying a word to me, she pressed her lips 
tightly against mine, and twined herself so closely around 
me that I recovered my warmth in a trice. All the lyricism 
in which I had revelled that evening was transformed into 
prose, although I must add that it was poetical prose. 
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Then followed one of the most wonderful sleepless nights 
which I have ever spent; I can scarcely hope for any more 
like it. 

We still have our pleasant moments, but they have to be 
induced and arranged for, by some external circumstance 
such as the one I have just described, while in the early days 
I had no need to set my imagination astir by gazing at the 
moon and listening to the song of the nightingale, ifI wanted 
to enjoy all the pleasure that is obtainable by a man who is 
not really in love. There are no broken threads as yet in our 
weft, but there are knots here and there, and the warp is not 
nearly so smooth. 

Rosette, who is still in love, does what she can to cope 
with these drawbacks. Unfortunately, there are two things 
in the world which cannot be made to come or go at the 
bidding of man—love and boredom. I do my level best to 
overcome the drowsiness which, for all my efforts, gets the 
better of me, and like people from the country who fall 
asleep at ten o’clock in the drawing-room when they come 
to town, I struggle to keep my eyes as wide open as I can, 
even raising my eyelids with my fingers. It is all no use, and 
Iam lapsing into a husbandly slackness which is as distasteful 
as can be. 

The dear girl, who the other day derived much benefit 
from the effects of rusticity, carried me off to the country 
yesterday. 

It might perhaps not be altogether out of place if I gave 
you some idea of the country in question which, incidentally, 
is quite pretty. By so doing, I may bring a little animation 
to bear upon my metaphysical farrago, and apart from that, 
the characters must have a background; the figures cannot 
stand out against a void, or against that vague brown tint 
with which painters fill the blank spaces of their canvas. 

The approaches to it are very picturesque. They consist of 
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a highway fringed with old trees, a site shaped like a star, the 
centre of which is marked by a stone obelisk, surmounted 
by a gilded copper globe. The tips of the star are formed 
where five roads come to an end; then the ground becomes 
suddenly hollow. The highway dips into a somewhat narrow 
vale, and after crossing a stream at the lowest part of it by a 
one-arched bridge, scales the opposite slope, where nestles 
the village, the slate belfry of which can be seen jutting up 
from among the thatched roofs and round-topped apple- 
trees. The horizon is not very extensive, for it is bounded on 
both sides by the crest of the hill, but it is cheerful and 
soothes the eye. Hard by the bridge there is a mill, and a 
tower-shaped structure of red stone; from the continual 
barking, and the sight of some hounds and young bandy- 
legged dachshunds basking in the sun in front of the door 
you could guess that this is where the gamekeeper lives, 
even if the buzzards and weasels fastened to the shutters left 
you in doubt about it for a moment. 

Here begins an avenue of service-trees, the scarlet berries 
of which attract swarms of birds. As it is rarely used by way- 
farers, there is only a white strip along the middle of it; all 
the rest is covered with short tufts of thin moss, and in the 
double rut marked out by the wheels of vehicles, tiny frogs, 
as green as chrysoprase, croak and hop. Some distance 
further on, you come to an iron gateway, gilded and painted, 
the sides of which are adorned with spikes and chevaux-de- 
frise. Then the road leads direct to the mansion—which can- 
not be seen yet, because it is tucked away in the greenery— 
but it takes its time and turns aside every now and then to 
get a closer view of a brook and a fountain, a neat arbour or 
some attractive belvedere, crossing and recrossing the | 
stream by Chinese or rustic bridges. 

Owing to the unevenness of the ground, and the coffer- 


dams which have been installed for the benefit of the mill, 
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the stream has, in several places, a fall ranging from four to 
five feet, and nothing can be more pleasant than to listen to 
all these midget cascades prattling close at hand, most fre- 
quently out of sight, for the osiers and elder-trees which 
line the bank here form an almost impenetrable curtain. But 
all this portion of the park is, so to speak, only the ante- 
room to the rest of it. Unfortunately, a highway which 
crosses this estate cuts it in two, a drawback which has been 
remedied in a very ingenious manner. Two huge embattled 
walls studded with barbicans and loop-holes, in imitation of 
a ruined fortress, stand on either side of the road; a tower, to 
which ivy clings in great clusters, is connected to the oppos- 
ite bastion by means of a real drawbridge with iron chains, 
which is lowered every morning. 

You pass through a pointed archway to the inner part of 
the keep, and thence into the second enclosure, where the 
trees, which have not been cut for more than a century, are 
of an extraordinary height, their gnarled trunks entwined 
with a dense growth of parasitic plants; they are the finest 
and most remarkable trees that I have ever seen. Some have 
no leaves except at the top, where they are shaped like broad 
parasols; others taper away wispily. Others, again, have a 
regular thicket near their base, and from it the bare trunk 
sweeps upwards to the skies, like a second tree planted in the 
first one; they are so ungainly that they suggest the fore- 
ground of an artificial landscape, or the side-wings in a 
stage setting; while ivy, passing from one to the other and 
squeezing them to stifling point, mingles its dark shape with 
the green leaves, whose shadow it might well be. Nothing 
in the world could be more picturesque. The stream widens 
. at this spot, thus forming a small lake, and is so shallow that 
beneath its transparent surface can be seen the lovely water- 
plants which cover its bed. They consist of water-lilies and 
lotuses floating lazily in the clearest of crystal, together with 
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the reflections of the clouds and of the weeping-willéws that 
stoop on the bank. The mansion is on the other side, and 
there is a skiff, painted apple-green and garish red, which 
will save you walking quite a distance out of your way to 
get to the bridge. 

The mansion itself is a collection of buildings, constructed 
at different periods, with uneven gables, and countless bel- 
fries. One wing is of brick, with stone facings; this main 

building is in the rustic style, full ofembossments and worm- 
shaped flourishes. Another wing is quite modern; it has a 
flat roof, in the Italian manner, with vases and a tiled balus- 
trade, as well as a vestibule made of twill, and shaped like a 
tent. The windows are all of different sizes, and do not 
match, representing, as they do, the most varied styles, and 
they include even trefoil and ogival, for the chapel is Gothic. 
Some parts of the building are latticed, like Chinese houses, 
with trellis-work painted in different colours, and covered 
with tendrils of honeysuckle, jasmine, nasturtiums, and vir- 
ginia creeper, the sprays of which peep into the rooms and 
seem to stretch out a hand to you and bid you good morn- 
ing. 

In spite of this want of regularity, or rather by reason of 
it, the place has quite a beguiling appearance. For one thing, 
you cannot see the whole of it at a single glance. There is 
plenty to choose from, and you are always coming across 
something which you had never noticed before. This house 
wasnew to me, asitis twenty miles away from where we live, 
and I took a fancy to it at first sight. I decided that Rosette 
deserved the greatest credit for having had the brilliant 
idea of choosing such a cosy nook for our love-making. 

We arrived there at the close of day; and as we were 
tired, all we wanted, after supping heartily, was to go to 
bed—separately, be it understood—for we intended to have 
a thorough night’s rest. 


~bARY 


D aera Tt Ot 


I was immersed in some rose-coloured dream or other, 
when I felt a warm breath on my forehead, and a fluttering 
kiss implanted upon it. A dainty smacking of lips, and a 
slight moisture on the place that was touched, led me to 
conjecture that I was not dreaming. I opened my eyes and 
the first thing that I saw was the fresh white neck of Rosette, 
who was bending down over the bed to kiss me. I threw my 
arms around her, and returned her kiss in a more lover-like 
manner, than I had done for a long time. 

She went away to draw the curtain and open the window, 
then came back and sat down on the edge of my bed, hold- 
ing my hand in both of hers and playing with my rings. Her 
attire was most enticing in its simplicity. She had no corset 
or petticoat, and was wearing nothing whatever except a 
large milk-white cambric dressing-gown, very roomy and 
with broad pleats; her hair was gathered together in a knot 
at the top where she wore a small white rose, of the kind 
that has only three or four petals; her feet, like carved ivory, 
were playfully wriggling in embroidered mules, gorgeous 
with all the colours of the rainbow, and as pretty as could be, 
although, if anything, a trifle too big. Like those worn by 
the young ladies of Rome, they had no backs to them. 

When I saw her in this guise I could not help feeling sorry 
that I already was, and had not yet to become, her lover. 

The dream in which I had been immersed at the moment 
when she came to awake me in so pleasant a manner was not 
very far removed from reality. My room looked on to the 
small lake which I have already described. My window was 
framed with jasmine, which was scattering a silvery shower 
of its buds upon the floor. Large exotic flowers were swing- 
ing their urn-shaped blossoms beneath my balcony as 
though sprinkling incense in my honour; a sweet, though 
indefinable scent, blended from a thousand different per- 
fumes, found its way to my bed, whence I could see the 
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water darting its flashes of scaly lustre in a myriad spangles; 
the birds were prattling, warbling, chirping and twittering. 
It was a harmonious medley of noises, like the hubbub of a 
holiday crowd. Opposite, on a sunlit hill, stretched a mea- 
dow of golden verdure, on which some large oxen, scattered 
here and there, were grazing under the care of a little boy. 
At the very top of the hill, and further away, were huge 
clumps of forest of a darker tone from which the bluish 
smoke of the charcoal kilns spiralled upwards. 

The whole scene was tranquil, lush and alluring, and in 
whichever direction I looked, everything suggested a world 
in which beauty and youth were supreme. My room was 
hung in chintz, with mats on the floor; blue Japanese pots, 
which bulged below and tapered above, and were filled 
with strange flowers, were artistically arranged on the what- 
nots and on the dark-blue marble chimney-piece, which was 
also filled with flowers; there were panel-friezes, in bright 
colours and quaint designs, representing rustic or pastoral 
scenes, and sofas and settees in every nook, and then—a 
woman, young and beautiful, dressed all in white, her dia- 
phonous gown tinged a delicate pink where her flesh came 
into contact with it. Nothing could be imagined better 
suited to delight both heart and eye. 

Thus my contented and careless glance would pass with 
equal pleasure from a magnificent pot strewn with dragons 
and mandarins to Rosette’s slipper, and from that to the 
glimpse of her shoulder which shimmered beneath the cam- 
bric; it lingered upon the quivering jasmine buds and the 
white tresses of the willow on the bank, crossed the water, 
and roved on the hill, returning then to the room, where it 
came to rest upon the pink bows which adorned the slender 
corsage of some pictured shepherdess. 

Through the gaps in the leafage the heavens peeped with 
a myriad azure eyes; the water babbled very softly, and I, 
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steeped in a serene rapture, and still holding Rosette’s dainty 
hands in mine, silently surrendered to the bliss which was 
thus lavished upon me. 

There is no getting away from it, happiness is pink and 
white; there can be surely no other way of representing it. 
Delicate colours suit it as a matter of course. On its palette 
it has only water-green, sky-blue, and straw-yellow. Its 
pictures are all in high-lights like those of the Chinese 
painters. Flowers, lustre, perfumes, a soft and silky skin 
which touches yours, muffled harmonies which you hear 
without knowing whence they come—these things can 
make you perfectly happy, and there is no other way of 
being happy. I myself hate what is commonplace, I yearn 
only for strange experiences, violent emotions, frenzied 
raptures, and queer and troublesome hazards, yet I must 
admit that I can achieve utter happiness as I have just 
described, and for all my efforts, I have found no other way 
of doing so. 

Here I must make it clear to you that I did not indulge 
in any of these meditations at the time; it was only after 
the event and while writing to you that they came into 
my mind; at the moment in question I was attending to 
nothing but enjoyment—the only proper pursuit for a 
sensible man. 

I will not describe to you the life which we are leading 
here; you can easily picture it to yourself. We go for walks 
in the depths of the woods, which means that we gather 
violets and strawberries, kisses and tiny blue flowers, that we 
have picnics on the grass, that we do a little reading, but 
that our books are apt to get left under the trees, that we go 
boating, when the tip of a scarf or a white hand is trailed in 
the water, when there is lots of singing and lots of laughter 
which echo from the banks—in short, this is the most Arca- 
dian existence imaginable! 
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Rosette overwhelms me with caresses and attentions. 
Cooing more than a dove in the month of May, she flutters 
around and encloses me in her toils. She does her utmost to 
keep me away from any atmosphere in which she herself 
does not breathe, and from any horizon which is beyond 
the reach of her eyes. With great skill she beleaguers me and 
allows nothing to come in or go out unless it has met with 
_ her approval. She has built a little guard-house, as it were, 
close to my heart, and from there she keeps watch over it 
night and day. She cajoles me delightfully; her blandish- 
ments are most fulsome; she sits at my feet and behaves with 
the meekness of a hand-maiden towards her lord and master 
—and this suits me well enough, for I like all that wheedling, 
and I have the makings of an oriental despot. She does no- 
thing at all without taking my advice, and she seems to have 
waived all claims to any inclinations or wishes of her own; 
she tries to guess my thoughts and to anticipate them; she is 
appallingly generous of her wit, affection and kindness; she 
is exasperating in her perfection. How on earth could I 
possibly give up so captivating a woman without seeming 
_ to behave outrageously? That’s the kind of thing that would 
blacken, for all time, my reputation as a lover. 

I only wish to goodness I could catch her tripping, prove 
her in the wrong for once in a way. Eagerly I watch for a 
chance of picking a quarrel with her. But there’s no likeli- 
hood that the artful hussy will ever let it come my way. IfI 
talk to her snappishly and with scant courtesy in the hope of 
starting a wrangle, she answers me with such blandishments, 
in such silvery tones, with eyes so moist, with such a forlorn 
and infatuated gaze, that it makes me feel an awful brute or, 
to say the least of it, a shocking humbug, and although I am 
simmering with rage, I find myself compelled to beg her 
pardon. 

Upon my soul, that’s what it will come to, and if she per- 
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sists in being so nice to me, I’m hanged if it won’t happen 
very soon. 

Yet although she keeps up appearances so magnificently, 
Rosette has had enough of me as I of her; but as she has 
behaved in such a preposterous manner on my account, she 
will think twice before breaking off our love-affair, for if 
she did so, she would put herself in the wrong with the 
whole of respectable and delicate-minded womanhood. All 
those who are in the thick of a great passion feel convinced 
that it will last for ever, and they find it very gratifying to 
enjoy the benefits of this lasting quality, without having to 
put up with its disadvantages. Rosette argues along these 
lines: “Here is a young man whose fancy for me is nearly at 
its last gasp, but as he is fairly straight-forward and easy- 
going, he wouldn’t dream of blurting it out, and now he is 
at his wit’s end; it is quite plain that he finds me boring, but 
he’d let it kill him rather than bear the brunt of giving me 
up. Being a poet of sorts, he can find plenty of nice things 
to say about love and passion, and he thinks it his bounden 
duty to act the part of a Tristan or an Amadis. Now, as no- 
thing is so unbearable to a man as the endearments of a 
woman whom he is beginning to love no longer (and when 
a man no longer loves a woman, he detests her), Iam going 
out of my way to lavish endearments upon him until he is 
sick and tired of them, and whatever happens, he will then 
either have to send me packing, or else begin to love me 
again as he did the first day, although he is very unlikely to 
do that.’ 

This is a most ingenious scheme. How nice for her to go 
through the motions of being Ariadne left in the lurch? She 
gets lots of sympathy and praise, and nobody can find words 
strong enough to denounce the scoundrel who has commit- 
ted the outrage of deserting such a sweet creature. There- 
upon, she goes about with the unhappy look of a woman 
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who is resigned to her fate. She cups her chin in her hand, 
and props her elbow on her knee, so as to make those attrac- 
tive blue veins on her wrist show up to advantage. She has 
her hair done in mourning style, and for a time she wears 
darker frocks than usual. She makes a point of never actu- 
ally mentioning the name of the blackguard who has 
wronged her, but she hints at it, and heaves delicate sighs 
which have been most carefully rehearsed. 

How could any man so shamefully, deceitfully, villain- 
ously desert such a kind-hearted, lovely and affectionate 
woman, who has acted so unselfishly, whose reputation is 
spotless, a woman who may be described as a choice vase, a 
paragon of love, a flawless mirror, the milk of human kind- 
ness, a white rose, the essence of perfection capable of sweet- 
ening a whole life—a woman who should have been wor- 
shipped on bended knees, and who, after her death, ought 
to be divided up into small pieces to be used as sacred relics? 
—Why, a bandit would not stoop to that. Fancy inflicting 
such a mortal blow upon her—for she will certainly never 
get over it. A man must have a heart of stone, to behave as 
atrociously as that. 

O men! men! 

This is what I tell myself, but I may be wrong. 

Though women have a great natural gift for play-acting, 
Ican hardly believe that they will go to such lengths as that. 
Perhaps all Rosette’s gushing displays really express to a 
nicety her feelings towards me. However this may be, we 
cannot go on any longer having cosy little chats by our two 
selves, and the fair lady of the manor has at last just sent off 
invitations to her acquaintances in the neighbourhood. We 
are busy making preparations to receive these worthy 
countryfolk, male and female. Goodbye, my dear fellow. 
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CHAPTER V 


I was wrong. That evil heart of mine, being incapable of 
love, had made this a pretext for shirking the burden of a 
gratitude which it is unwilling to bear. I had eagerly taken 
advantage of this so as to exonerate myself in my own eyes. 
Thad clung to it, but nothing could be more untrue. Rosette 
was not play-acting, and if ever a woman was upright, she 
is. Why, I almost bear a grudge against her for loving me so 
unfeignedly, as this means one bond the more, and makes it 
more difficult or less excusable for me to break with her; I 
would rather have her false and fickle. What a strange pre- 
dicament this is! You would like to escape, and you remain 
where you are. You would like to say: I hate you, but in- 
stead of that you say: I love you. What has happened in the 
past urges you forward, and makes it impossible for you to 
turn back or to come to a standstill. You continue to be 
faithful, and you are sorry for it. Some vestige of shame 
makes it impossible for you to devote the whole of your 
time to other people whom you know, and causes you to 
compromise with yourself. You let one person have as much 
as you can snatch from the other without giving the game 
away. It now becomes difficult to find the time and oppor- 
tunity for meetings which used to be a matter of course. 
You begin to remember that you have matters of import- 
ance to attend to. 

Such a ticklish situation as this is most distressing, but 
mine is even worse. When it is a new friendship which 
estranges you from an old one, it is easier to disentangle 
yourself. Hope smiles sweetly at you from the threshold of 
the abode where dwells your latest love. A fairer and more 
roseate illusion flutters white-winged above the tomb, barely 
closed, of its predecessor which has just passed away; an- 
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other blossom more gorgeous and more fragrant, on which 
there trembles a heavenly tear, has sprung up suddenly from 
amid the withered flower-cups of the garland which you 
cherished of old; fair azure-tinted vistas open up before you; 
avenues of hornbeams, affording concealment and dewy 
ease, extend as far as the eye can reach; then there are gardens 
with a few wan statues, or a seat, with its back against an 
ivy-clad wall, lawns starred with daisies, narrow balconies 
where, leaning on your elbow, you gaze at the moon, shady 
nooks into which an occasional gleam stealthily penetrates, 
rooms with heavy curtains which subdue the light of day; 
such dim and lonely places as these are the haunts of the love 
which shrinks from showing itself abroad. 

You feel as though your youth had been renewed. To 
this is added a change of scene, of habits and of acquaint- 
ances. Something like remorse may stir within you, but 
desire, fluttering and buzzing round your head, like a bee in 
the spring-time, prevents you from listening to its voice; 
your heart that was empty is now full, and your memories 
fade beneath new impressions. But in my case it is different. 
I love nobody, and it is only because I am weary, and be- 
cause I am bored with myself rather than with Rosette, that 
I wish I could break with her. 

My former ideas, which had slumbered for a while, awake 
crazier than ever. As of old, Iam racked with the desire for 
a mistress, and as of old, while actually in the arms of Ros- 
ette, I doubt whether I have ever had one. I see again the fair 
lady at her window in her Louis XIII pleasance, and the 
huntress on her white horse gallops through the avenue in 
the woods. My paragon of beauty smiles down at me from 
her hammock of clouds, I fancy I can recognise her voice in 
the warbling of birds, in the rustle of leaves; I imagine that 
I am being summoned from all the points of the compass, 
and that the daughters of the air brush my face with the 
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fringe of their invisible garments. Just as at the time when I 
was in such a distracted state, Iam obsessed with the thought 
that if I started off post-haste for some distant destination, I 
would reach some place or other where things of moment 
to me are afoot, and where my destiny is being decided. 

I feel that Iam being impatiently awaited in some remote 
part of the earth, but where, I do not know. A soul in 
anguish which cannot reach me is clamouring and craving 
for me; it is this that makes me so restive, and prevents me 
from remaining where I am; I am being thrown out of gear. 
My nature is not one of those to which others are attracted; 
one of those fixed stars around which other orbs gravitate; 
I cannot do otherwise than rove across the realms of the sky 
like an unruly meteor, until I have met with the planet 
whose satellite I am to be, the Saturn on whom I am to 
place my ring. When will this union be achieved? Until it is, 
Icannot hope for rest or equipoise, and I shall be like the be- 
wildered and unsteady compass-needle trying to find its pole. 

Ihave allowed my wings to get caught in this treacherous 
bird-lime, hoping that I should leave only a feather behind, 
and believing that I could fly away whenever I chose to do 
so. But now I find that this is beyond me, and that I am 
covered with a net which, though thin enough to escape 
notice, is more difficult to break than the one wrought by 
Vulcan, and the texture of the meshes is so closely knit that 
there is no getting away from them. It is a capacious net, 
too, so that anyone inside it can move about, with an 
appearance of freedom; its presence is scarcely noticeable, 
except when an attempt is made to break it, but then it re- 
sists and become as rigid as a brass rampart. 

O my ideal, I shudder to think of how much time I have 
lost, without even trying to prove worthy of you. Shame- 
fully I have surrendered myself to the fleeting joys of the 
flesh, and Iam utterly unworthy to cross your path. 
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Sometimes I think I would do well to embark upon an- 
other love-affair; but I have no one in mind. More often, 
however, I vow that, if I do succeed in breaking with Ros- 
ette, I will never again get myself into such an entanglement 
as this; and yet there is nothing to justify such an attitude on 
my part, for this love-affair has been, to all appearances, a 
very happy one, and I have not the slightest reason to find 
fault with Rosette. She has always been good to me, and 
she has acted throughout in a manner beyond all praise. She 
has been scrupulously faithful to me, and has not given me 
the least grounds for suspicion. Even a man addicted to the 
most rampant and frantic jealousy would have found no- 
thing to say against her, and would have had to admit as 
much. He could have exercised his jealousy only as regards 
the past, and there, to be sure, he would have found plenty 
of justification for it. But jealousy of this kind is a fastidious 
foible which, happily, is rather rare; the immediate present 
offers quite enough scope, and there is no need to go rum- 
maging in the wreckage of by-gone passions for phials of 
poison and cups of worm-wood. 

Why, if we were to dwell upon these details, what 
woman could we ever make love to? A man is aware, in a 
vague kind of way, that a woman has had several lovers be- 
fore it was his turn. But his vanity is so coiled and twisted 
that he tells himself that he is the first whom she has really 
loved, and that only through a set of inexorable circum- 
stances did she become involved with men, unworthy of 
her, or perhaps that it was the vague prompting of her 
heart which sought gratification, and which grew fickle be- 
cause it did not achieve its purpose. 

Perhaps it is impossible really to love anyone but a virgin 
—a virgin in body and mind—a frail bud which no zephyr 
has yet caressed, and the locked heart of which has received 
neither raindrop nor pearly dew, a flower without blemish 
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which unfolds its white robe for you alone, a fair lily with 
silvery urn-shaped blossom, in which no desire has been 
quenched, and which has been gilded only by your sun, 
swayed only by your breath, watered only by your hand. 
The radiance of noon is surpassed by the divine pallor of 
dawn, and all the fervour of a soul that possesses experience 
and knowledge of life cannot hold a candle to the divine 
innocence of a young heart in which love is beginning to 
stir. Ah! how galling and ignominious it is to realise that 
your kisses were preceded by those of another, that there is 
not, perhaps, a single spot on that brow, those lips, that 
throat, those shoulders, on the whole of that body which is 
yours now, that has not been marked by the imprint of lips 
unknown to you; that those divine murmurs which serve to 
express thought when the tongue is at a loss for words, have 
been heard here before; that those senses, strongly roused 
though they are, were not taught their rapture and frenzy 
by you, and that deep down, far away in the seclusion of 
one of the soul’s recesses, to which there is no approach, 
there lurks a relentless memory which compares the plea- 
sures of old with those of today. 

Although my natural sluggishness leads me to prefer 
high-roads to unbeaten paths, and a public drinking-foun- 
tain to a mountain spring, I really must try to gain the love 
of some virginal creature as pure as the riven snow, as 
tremulous as the mimosa, who can do nothing except 
blush and cast down her eyes. Perhaps beneath this limpid 
stream, into which no man has yet plunged, I may come 
upon a pearl of the first water, fit to match Cleopatra’s; but 
I should first have to free myself from my entanglement 
with Rosette—for it is not probable that I shall achieve this 
end with her—and to tell the truth, I do not feel myself 
capable of doing so. 

And then, if I must confess it, there is, at the back of my 
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mind, an underhand and sinister motive which shuns the 
light of day, but which I must nevertheless mention to you, 
as I have promised to keep nothing from you, quite apart 
from the fact that, if a confession is to have any value, there 
must be no gaps in it. This motive, let me add, has a con- 
siderable bearing upon all my vagaries. If I break with Ros- 
ette, it will naturally take some time before I find someone 
to fill her place, however complaisant the women may be 
amongst whom I shall look for her successor. Moreover, 
with Rosette I have got into the habit of indulging in carnal 
enjoyment, and I should be greatly inconvenienced if I had 
to give it up now. Of course, there are always whores to fall 
back on. I used to be pretty fond of them once, and they 
served my purpose when occasion arose, but today I utterly 
loathe them—they make my gorge rise. So I shall have to 
leave them out of account. At the same time, carnal plea- 
sure has made me so flabby and I have been so tainted by its 
pernicious effects, that I cannot bear the idea of going with- 
out a woman for a month or two. This is self-indulgence, 
and most unedifying at that, but in my opinion, even the 
most strait-laced of men, if they wanted to make a clean 
breast of it, would admit that their sentiments are much the 
same. 

It is in this respect that I am most narrowly trapped, and 
but for this, Rosette and I would long ago have fallen out 
for good. And then really and truly, it is such a shocking 
bore to dance attendance upon a woman that I shrink from 
such a prospect. Just fancy having to begin all over again to 
utter the whole gamut of well-bred nonsense which has so 
often ‘passed my lips, to act the ladies’ man once more, to 
write notes and to answer them; to escort the lovely crea- 
tures home at night, miles and miles away from where you 
live, to get cold feet and to catch a chill while loitering 
in front of a window to watch for the darling woman’s 
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shadow; to sit on a sofa and try to guess how many layers 
of fabric there are between you and your beloved; to trot 
round carrying bunches of flowers, and to gad about at 
dances, only to land yourself into the same plight as I am in 
now—why, it just isn’t worth while. 

A man might as well stay in his own groove. What’s the 
use of leaving it, only to slip back into another one exactly 
like it, after having been through a great deal of upset and 
worry? 

If I were in love, matters would take their own course, 
and the whole business would seem delightful to me; but I 
am not, although I should very much like to be, for, after 
all, love is something unique, and if pleasure, which is but a 
mere shadow of it, proves such a lure to us, what must the 
real thing be like? In what a flood of unspeakable rapture, 
in what waters of sheer bliss must those happy mortals be 
swimming, whose hearts have been pierced by one of love’s 
gold-tipped arrows, and who glow with the delightful 
ardour ofa mutual affection. 

When I am with Rosette, I bask in a stolid placidity and 
slothful ease, which are the sequel to the gratification of the 
senses, but that is all I feel, and it is not enough. Often this 
sensual lethargy lapses into inertia, and this placidity into 
boredom; and I then succumb to moods of aimless abstrac- 
tion and queer empty brooding which leave me exhausted 
and at the end of my tether. It is a state of mind from which 
Isimply must set myself free. 

I only wish I were like certain of my friends who kiss an 
old glove in a transport of delight, who wallow in ecstasy if 
a woman merely squeezes their hand, who would not ac- 
cept a sultana’s jewel-case in exchange for a few paltry 
flowers, half faded amid the sweaty atmosphere of a ball, 
who shed tears upon, and sew into their shirt, close to their 
heart, a note written in an atrocious style, and so utterly silly 
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that it might well have been copied from the Complete 
Letter Writer, who worship women with big feet, and 
explain this away by asserting that they are high-minded. 

If only I could quiver with perturbation to see the last 
folds of a woman’s dress vanish from my gaze, or wait all 
agog for a door to open and some cherished and dazzling 
countenance to come into view amid a flood of light; if only 
a whispered word could make me change colour; if only I 
were unselfish enough to go without my dinner so that 
I might reach a trysting-place in good time; if only I were 
capable of stabbing a rival or fighting a duel with a husband; 
if only by the special favour of heaven, it were vouchsafed 
me to discover wit in ugly women, and goodness in those 
who are both ugly and foolish; if only I could bring myself 
to dance a minuet and to listen to sonatas played by young 
persons on clavichord or harp; if only, by raising the level of 
my faculties, I could learn to play whist or euchre; in short, 
if only I were a man and not a poet, I would undoubtedly 
be much happier than I am; I would be less bored and less 
boring. 

The only thing that I have ever expected of women is 
beauty. I am quite prepared to dispense with intelligence 
and feeling. As far as I am concerned, a beautiful woman 
always has intelligence; she has the intelligence to be beauti- 
ful, and I do not know of any other to equal it. It would take 
many a brilliant remark and many a dazzling witticism to 
equal the lustre of a captivating eye. I prefer a pleasing 
mouth to a pleasing epigram, and a shapely shoulder to a 
virtue, even a theological one; I would give fifty intellects 
for a dainty foot, and all poetry and all poets for the hand of 
Jeanne d’Aragon or the brow of the Virgin of Foligno. I 
worship beauty of form above all things; to my mind, beauty 
is visible divinity, palpable happiness, heaven that has 
alighted upon earth. There are certain kinds of curving 
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shapes, of subtle lips, of moulded eyelids, certain ways of 
bending the head, and lengthened oval forms, which en- 
thral me more than I can express in words and engross me 
for hours at a time. 

Beauty, the only thing which cannot be acquired, for all 
time beyond the reach of those who have not possessed it 
from the beginning; ephemeral and fragile flower which 
grows without having been sown, pure gift of heaven, O 
beauty! The most radiant diadem with which chance could 
crown a brow—wonderful and matchless like all that is be- 
yond man’s grasp, like the azure of the firmament, like the 
gold of the star, like the perfume of the seraphic lily! A foot- 
stool can be exchanged for a throne; the world can be 
conquered—many have conquered it; but who could re- 
frain from kneeling before you, the sheer embodiment of 
God’s thought? 

Though I ask for nothing but beauty, I must have it at a 
pitch of perfection such as I shall probably never find. Here 
and there I have seen, in a few women, parts that were 
wonderful, eked out by what was only average, but I loved 
them for their choice attributes, and the rest I left out of 
account. Still, it is a distinctly troublesome task and a pain- 
ful operation for a man to ignore half his mistress, and in his 
mind’s eye to overlook whatever there is ugly or vulgar 
about her, by limiting his glances to any merits she may 
possess. Beauty means harmony, and a woman who is uni- 
formly ugly is often less unpleasant to look upon than one 
who is unevenly beautiful. Nothing distresses me so much 
as to see an unfinished masterpiece, or a beautiful person who 
falls short of perfection; an oil-stain on coarse drugget is less 
offensive than it would be on some sumptuous fabric. 

Rosette is quite nice; she might even be considered beauti- 
ful, but she is far from being the fulfilment of my dream; 
she is like a statue, only parts of which have been properly 
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finished off. The others have not been made to emerge with 
the same clearness of outline from the raw material; some of 
its features have been brought out with much subtlety and 
charm, and some in a more slovenly and negligent fashion. 
To the untrained eye the statue is a finished work of art and 
of perfect beauty; but a more skilled observer soon discovers 
that here and there the craftsmanship is not all of a piece, as 
it should be, and that some of the curves would have to be 
gone over many many times with the sculptor’s thumb- 
nail before they would reveal that flawless quality which 
ought to be theirs. It is love which will have to put the 
finishing touches to this piece of sculpture—which is only 
another-way of saying that I am not the one who will do so. 

Still, I do not limit beauty to any particular arrangement 
of curves. Mien, gesture, gait, breath, colour, tone, perfume, 
everything which helps to make up life is, in my opinion, 
an ingredient of beauty; everything that sheds balm, that 
produces melody or lustre contributes to it as a matter of 
course. I adore sumptuous brocades, splendid fabrics with 
their capacious and sweeping folds. I adore flowers of ample 
girth, and perfume-canisters, the limpidity of spring-water, 
the flashing sheen of fine weapons, thoroughbred horses and 
large white dogs like those in the pictures of Paolo Veronese. 
Iam a true pagan in this respect, and I cannot worship gods 
who are ill-favoured. Although, at bottom, I am not quite 
what is known as an unbeliever, in actual fact nobody can be 
a worse Christian than I am. 

I have no sympathy with the mortification of matter 
which is the essence of Christianity, I think it an act of sacri- 
lege to afflict God’s handiwork, and I cannot be persuaded 
that the flesh is evil, since He shaped it Himself with His own 
fingers and in His own image. I am not very partial to long, 
drab smocks, which leave only the head and the hands free, 
and canvases in which everything is steeped in shadow ex- 
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cept some shining countenance. I claim that the sun should 
penetrate everywhere, that there should be as much light 
and as little shadow as possible, that colour should sparkle 
and lines meander, that nudity should display itself un- 
abashed, and that matter should make no secret of its exist- 
ence since, no less than spirit, it is an everlasting hymn in 
praise of God. 

I can perfectly understand the wild enthusiasm of the 
Greeks for beauty; and for my part I see nothing to scoff at 
in the law which compelled the judges to hear the pleadings 
of counsel in a dark place, lest their good looks and the ele- 
gance of their movements and postures should lead to a bias 
in their favour and thus unfairly turn the scale. 

I would buy nothing off an ugly shop-girl. I give alms 
more readily to beggars whose rags and gaunt bodies have 
a picturesque quality. There is an excitable little Italian, the 
colour of a lemon, with flashing dark eyes which are so 
enormous that they seem to take up half his face—he looks 
almost like an unframed canvas by Murillo or Espagnolet 
which a dealer in second-hand oddments has exposed for 
sale on the pavement—he always gets a few coins more than 
the others. I would never beat a handsome horse or dog, and 
Ishould not care to have a friend or a servant whose appear- 
ance was unattractive. 

It is a real torture to me to have ugly things or ugly per- 
sons thrust upon my gaze. If the architecture of a house is in 
bad taste, or a piece of furniture in it is the wrong shape, I 
cannot feel at my ease there. The choicest wine, if it is served 
in a badly designed glass, might as well be vinegar for all I 
care, and I must confess that I would rather have the most 
Spartan of broths in an enamelled tureen made by Bernard 
de Palissy than the most delicate game on an earthenware 
plate. Externals have always affected me immoderately, and 
that is the reason why I avoid the company of old men; it 
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saddens and depresses me, because they are wrinkled and 
mis-shapen, though some indeed have a beauty all their 
own; and the pity which I feel for them contains a large ad- 
mixture of distaste. Of all the ruins in the world the ruin of 
a man is assuredly the saddest to behold. 

In my opinion, a portrait-painter commits high treason 
against his art if the subjects which he chooses are not good- 
looking; and far from wishing to reproduce the effigies of 
people with ugly or mean faces, people of unimpressive or 
vulgar appearance, I should be inclined to have them made 
away with. Caligula’s ferocity, applied to this purpose, 
would seem to me almost praiseworthy. 

The only thing in the world that I have ever wished for at 
all persistently is to be handsome. By handsome, I mean as 
handsome as Paris or Apollo. I do not call a man handsome 
merely if he is without any deformities, if his features are 
fairly regular, that is to say, if his nose is in the centre of his 
face, and is neither flat nor hooked, if his eyes are neither 
red-rimmed nor bloodshot, and if his mouth is of reasonable 
size. If such were the case, I should be handsome myself, and 
Iam as far from my own notion of manly beauty as is one of 
those mannikins who strikes the hour in a time-piece. Why, 
if I had a huge hump on my back, legs as bandy as those of a 
dachshund, and the snout of an ape, I should still be as unlike 
it as lam now. 

Often I look at myself in the glass for hours at a time, with 
a prodigious intentness and concentration to see whether my 
face has not undergone some change for the better; I wait 
for the lines on it to shift and become straighter or rounder 
witha resulting increase of subtlety and balance; for my eye 
to brighten, and the fluid in which it moves to become more 
animated; for the hollow bend between my forehead and 
my nose to be levelled out, and for my profile thus to assume 
the serene and simple character of the Greek profile, and I 
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am always astonished that this does not happen. I am always 
hoping that, some day or other, in spring, I shall lay aside 
my present aspect, just as a serpent sheds its old skin. 

How exasperating to think that though within an ace of 
being handsome, I shall never achieve my ambition. Just 
fancy, half an inch, a hundredth, a thousandth of an inch 
more, or the same amount less, in one place or another, a 
little less flesh on this bone, a little more on that one—why a 
painter or a sculptor would put the matter to rights in half 
an hour. What difference did it make to the atoms of which 
I am composed, whether they crystallized in this way or 
that? What diditsignify to such andsuchan outline whether. 
it bulged at one place and was hollow at another, and what 
need was there for me to be as I am, and not different? 
Really, if I had Chance by the throat I think I should 
strangle it. Because a wretched particle of heaven knows 
what has thought fit to fall heaven knows where, and to be 
so utterly silly as to coagulate into the clumsy countenance 
that I display, I am to be unhappy for ever! Can anything 
be more stupid and preposterous? How is it that my soul, 
however much it craves to do so, cannot get rid of the 
wretched carcass which it enables to stand upright, and pro- 
ceed to impart life to one of those statues by whose exquisite 
beauty it is saddened and enthralled? 

There are two or three people whom it would delight me 
to murder, though I would take great care not to bruise or 
otherwise damage them, if I only knew the word which 
causes the soul to pass from one body to another. It has 
always seemed to me that in order to fulfil my desire (and 
what that is, I know not), I should need to possess great and 
flawless beauty, and I fancy that if I did possess it, my life, 
which is so tangled and chequered, would have been true 
to itself. 


Pictures contain so many handsome faces—why is mine 
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not among them?—so many charming heads which are dis- 
appearing beneath the dust and smoke of time in the most 
secluded parts of old galleries! Would it not be better if they 
left their frames and started a new lease of life upon my 
shoulders? Would Raphael’s reputation suffer very much if 
one of the soaring angels whom he portrays everywhere in 
the ultramarine of his canvases, were to surrender his coun- 
tenance to me for thirty years? So many portions of his 
frescoes, including the loveliest of them, have peeled off and 
fallen a prey to old age! Nobody would notice it. What use 
is it for those walls to be covered with pictures of lovely 
beings who do not utter a sound, and at whom the man in 
the street scarcely deigns to glance? And why is God or 
chance not intelligent enough to do what a man can accom- 
plish with a few tufts of hair attached to a stick which serves 
as a handle, and a few dollops of various colours worked up 
into a paste on a board? 

When I first see one of those marvellous heads, I am over- 
whelmed, and I feel an astonishment which is not without a 
touch of awe. My eyes grow moist, my heart throbs; then, 
when I have become slightly more accustomed to it, and 
have advanced closer to the secret of its beauty, I make a 
tacit comparison between it and myself; jealousy writhes at 
the bottom of my soul in coils more tangled than those of a 
viper, and it is as much as I can do to refrain from hurling 
myself upon the canvas and tearing it to ribbons. 

By a handsome man I mean one who possesses such a 
personal charm that all will welcome him with a smile; who, 
before even speaking a word, has everybody prejudiced in 
his favour and ready to share his opinions; who, if he merely 
walks along the street or goes out on to a balcony, can at 
once pick and choose friends or mistresses from a regular 
host of people; who can make himself liked without having 
any likeable attributes; who is exempt from all that expendi- 
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ture of intelligence and kindness, to which the ill-favoured 
amongst us are liable, and from those numerous moral quali- 
ties essential as a substitute for good looks. What a potent 
and stupendous gift this is! 

And if a man were to combine matchless strength with 
matchless beauty, and possessed the muscles of Hercules be- 
neath the skin of Antinous, what more could he wish for? 
I am sure that with those two things and the soul that is 
mine, within three years I could be emperor of the world! 
Another thing that I have desired almost as much as beauty 
and strength is the ability to move with the swiftness of 
thought from one place to another. If I had the beauty of an 
angel, the strength of a tiger and the wings of an eagle, I 
might be inclined to consider that the world is not so badly 
arranged as I at first believed. What I need is a handsome 
countenance to allure and entice my prey, wings to swoop 
down upon it and carry it off, and claws to tear it apart— 
and until I have these things, I shall not be really happy. 

All my passions and caprices hitherto have been merely 
these three cravings in disguise. I have been fond of weapons, 
horses, and women: weapons to take the place of the sinews 
which I lacked; horses to provide me with a substitute for 
wings; women that I might at least possess in somebody else 
the beauty of which I myself was devoid. I have always 
made a point of collecting the most ingeniously lethal 
weapons, and those capable of inflicting wounds which will 
prove fatal. I have never had an opportunity of making use 
of any of these creeses or yataghans, but all the same, I like 
to have them about me; I draw them from the scabbard 
with a feeling of confidence and huge strength, I strenu- 
ously indulge in much erratic lunging with them, and if I 
happen to catch sight of my face reflected in a mirror, I am 
astonished to see how fierce I look. 

As to horses, I make such excessive demands upon them 
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that they come to an untimely end unless they can provide 
me with a good reason why they should not. If I had not 
given up riding Ferragus he would have been dead long ago, 
and that would have been a pity, for he is a fine animal. Is 
there any Arab steed with legs swift and slender enough for 
me? In women I have sought nothing but externals, and as 
those whom I have hitherto met with are far from coming 
up to my idea of beauty, I have fallen back on pictures and 
statues—and this is surely a sorry expedient for anyone 
whose senses are as easily kindled as mine. Still, there is 
something fine and impressive about loving a statue, seeing 
that it must be a completely disinterested love, for there is 
no need to fear the satiety and the queasiness which afflict the 
successful wooer, nor is there any reason to hope for another 
marvel like the Pygmalion affair. The egregious has always 
greatly attracted me. 

Is it not peculiar that I, who am still in the prime of my 
youth, and who, far from having gone in for all kinds of 
excesses, have not even indulged in the most harmless pur- 
suits, have become so jaded that I can now relish only what 
is queer or far-fetched? That a man who has eaten copiously 
of every dish at a banquet should be no longer hungry, and 
should seek to rouse his sluggish palate by having recourse 
to spices or pungent wines hardly calls for explanation; but 
that a man who has just sat down to table and has scarcely 
tasted the first course should be overcome by a rampant 
nausea, so that the only dishes he can touch without vomit- 
ing are those that are highly seasoned, and that he should 
care only for gamey foods, bluishly mottled cheeses, truffles 
and wines with a flinty tang, is an odd state of affairs which 
must be due to an exceptional make-up; it is very much as if 
an infant in arms were to decide that its nurse’s milk did not 
have enough bite in it, and refused to take anything from 
the breast except brandy. 
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[already feel as worn out as though I had wallowed in all 
the monstrous revelries of Sardanapalus, and yet, outwardly 
my life has been peaceful and blameless. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a man becomes sated only by gratifying his 
desire. The same effect is produced by desire itself, and 
deprivation is more exhausting than excess. The weariness 
produced by a desire like mine is far worse than that which 
results from the gratification of it. The object which it seeks 
to possess and which is set dazzlingly beyond its reach, is 
scanned and pierced by its gaze more speedily and more 
searchingly than if the two were in direct contact. What 
more could it learn from the actual enjoyment of what it 
covets? What experience can be as effective as such rapt and 
unflagging intentness? I have skimmed through so much— 
although I have gone closely into very little—that now it is 
only the most precipitous peaks which allure me. I am in the 
throes of that obsession to which powerful men and nations 
are apt to succumb when they grow old—the craze for the 
preposterous. Iam no longer attracted in the slightest by any 
of those things which I am capable of doing with ease. 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, great Romans of the Empire, you 
who have been so misunderstood, and are decried by packs 
of yelping windbags, my pangs are the same as yours, and I 
bestow upon you all the pity which is still at my command. 
I, too, am beset by the wish to build a bridge across the sea 
and to pave the billows; I have had visions of setting cities 
on fire to provide illuminations for my festivities; I have 
craved to be a woman, that I might become familiar with 
new kinds of carnal bliss. 

Your gilded house, O Nero! is but a filthy stable beside 
the palace which I have erected for myself; my wardrobe is 
better garnished than yours, Heliogabalus, and far more 
sumptuous. My circuses are more rife with din and blood- 
shed than yours, my perfumes more rich and more perva~ 
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sive, my slaves more numerous and more stalwart; I, too, 
have harnessed naked courtesans to my chariot, and I have 
trodden men underfoot with a heel as disdainful as yours. 
Giants of the ancient world, the heart that beats within this 
puny body of mine, is as great as yours, and in your place I 
would have accomplished what you did, and perhaps even 
more. How many Babels have I piled up one upon another to 
reach the heavens, to buffet the stars and thence to spit upon 
creation! Why then am I not God, since I cannot be man? 

Methinks I shall need a hundred thousand centuries of 
oblivion to recover from the strain of these twenty years of 
life. God of Heaven, what boulder will you roll down upon 
me? Into what shadow will you thrust me? Of what Lethe 
will you make me drink? Beneath what mountain will you 
bury the Titan? Am I destined to belch forth the fumes of a 
volcano from my mouth and to cause earthquakes by turn- 
ing my body from one side to the other? 

When I think that I was born of so gentle and submissive 
a mother, whose tastes and habits were so simple, I am 
astonished that I did not burst through her womb when she 
was carrying me. How is it that none of her pure and tran- 
quil thoughts passed into my body with the blood that she 
transmitted to me? And why must I be the son of her flesh 
only, and not of her spirit? The dove has produced a tiger 
who craves to seize as his prey nothing less than the whole of 
creation. 

I was brought up in the most peaceful and decorous sur- 
-roundings. It would be difficult to imagine an existence so 
sheltered as mine. I spent my early years tied to my mother’s 
apron-strings, in the company of my little sisters, and our 
pet dog. Around me I saw only the kind, gentle and placid 
faces of old servants who had grown grey in our service and 
were, so to speak, family heirlooms, and of staid male rela- 
tives or friends who were full of wise saws, who always wore 
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black, and who would lay their gloves carefully, one over 
the other, on the brim of their hats; a few elderly aunts, 
plump, trim, reticent, with dazzling linen, grey skirts, wor- 
sted mittens, and holding their arms akimbo as nuns are apt 
to do; the furniture was of an austerity which bordered on 
the dismal, with bare oak wainscoting, and leather hangings, 
the whole forming an interior of a sober and restrained hue, 
similar to those painted by some of the Flemish masters. 

The garden was damp and gloomy; the box-trees which 
divided one flower-bed from another, the ivy which covered 
the walls and a few fir-trees with bare branches, had the task 
of supplying the greenery, and did it none too well; the 
brick house, with a very high roof, though roomy and in 
good repair, had something dreary and stale about it. Surely 
nothing could have been so well adapted for a secluded, 
strict and joyless life as such a dwelling. It might have been 
considered inevitable that all children reared in such a house 
should become priests or nuns when they grew up. Yet it 
was in this sheltered and soothing environment that, little by 
little, I became corrupt, although, like a medlar upon straw, 
I showed no outward signs of it. In the bosom of a family 
which was upright, devout and given to good works, I sank 
to appalling depths of depravity. This was not due to con- 
tact with the world, for I had not even seen it; nor was it the 
heat of my blood, for I was chilled by the bleak dankness 
which oozed from those virtuous walls. The worm had not 
crawled from the heart of another fruit into mine. It had 
been hatched of itself, within my very core which it had 
eaten away and completely blighted; there was no outward 
trace which drew attention to my taint. I was devoid of any 
visible blemish, and no mark on me revealed where the 
worm had entered; but I was quite hollow within, and out- 
side I was left with only a thin, bright-hued membrane 
which would have burst at the slightest shock. 
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Does it seem beyond human understanding that a child, 
born of virtuous parents, brought up with every care and 
precaution, and kept away from all evil influences, should, 
by himself, become utterly degraded, and sink as low as I 
have done? I am sure that if you went backas far as the sixth 
generation you would not find a single atom among my 
ancestors similar to those of which I am constituted. I do not 
belong to my family; I am not a branch of that noble stem, 
but a deadly fungus, which thrust itself forth amid the moss- 
grown roots one close night when a storm was at hand; and 
yet no one has ever yearned and striven more for what is 
beautiful than I have, no one has ever made such dogged 
efforts to unfurl his wings; but each attempt has rendered 
my fall the greater, and I have come to grief through the 
very thing which ought to have been my salvation. 

Solitude is worse for me than society, although I prefer 
the former to the latter. Anything which takes me out of 
myself is wholesome for me; companionship bores me, but 
it does, of necessity, rescue me from those useless day- 
dreams, along whose coils I move up and down, with 
bended brow and folded arms. Thus, since the cosy chats 
between Rosette and myself have been discontinued, and 
we have had visitors here, in whose presence I am bound to 
control myself somewhat, I have been less liable to lapse into 
my gloomy moods, and have been less harrowed by those 
immoderate cravings, which swoop down upon my heart 
like a swarm of vultures if I remain idle for only a single 
moment. 

We have here a few good-looking women, and one or 
two young fellows who are quite good company and very 
cheerful; but among all this local crowd, the one who at- 
tracts me most is a young squire who turned up two or three 
days ago. I took a liking to him from the very first, and he 


quite won me over the instant I saw him dismount from his 
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horse. He carries himself with perfect grace; he is not very 
tall, but he is slender and has a good figure; there is a springy 
and rippling quality in his walk and gestures which is most 
pleasing; many a woman might well envy him his hands and 
feet. He has only one defect: he is too good-looking, and his 
features are too delicate for a man. There cannot be a pair of 
eyes finer and darker than his; they have a baffling expres- 
sion, and their glance carries all before it. But as he is very 
young and with no signs of any beard, the softness and per- 
fection of the lower part of his face temper somewhat the 
alertness of his eagle gaze; his hair, brown and glossy, 
covers his neck with a wealth of curls and gives him a 
striking appearance. 

So here, at last, I see as a living reality moving before my 
very eyes one of those types of beauty which haunted my 
dreams. What a pity that he is a man, or rather that Iam not 
a woman! This Adonis, who has not only a handsome face, 
but also a very keen intelligence of very wide range, posesses 
the further advantage of being able to utter his quips and 
witticisms in vibrant and incisive accents to which it would 
be difficult to listen without a thrill. He really is quite a 
unique fellow. 

It looks as though he shares my taste for beautiful things, 
tor his clothes are very costly and stylish, his horse very 
spirited and a thoroughbred; and, as an appropriate finish- 
ing touch to his equipment, he had a page fourteen or fifteen 
years old mounted on a pony behind him, fair, rosy, and 
cherubic, who was half asleep, and so tired from the journey 
he had just made, that his master had to lift him from the 
saddle and carry him up to his room. Rosette gave him a 
very cordial welcome and I rather fancy that she has hatched 
a scheme for making use of him to rouse my jealousy and 
thus to fan the modicum of flame which still lurks beneath 
the ashes of my quenched passion. Yet however dangerous 
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such a rival may be, I cannot say that I am inclined to be 
jealous of him, and he attracts me so strongly that I would 
be quite willing to waive my claims to Rosette if by so do- 
ing I could secure his friendship. 


CHAPTER VI 


Ar this point, if the gentle reader will permit us, we shall, 
for the time being, leave to his day-dreams the worthy per- 
sonage who, up to the present, has monopolised the stage 
and spoken for himself alone, and resume the ordinary form 
of the novel, leaving ourselves free, however, to have re- 
course again, later on, to the dramatic form, if necessary, 
and reserving to ourselves the right to adopt once more that 
kind of epistolary confession addressed by the young man 
in question to his friend; since we feel certain that, however 
shrewd and primed with wisdom we may be, we cannot 
possibly know as much about the matter as he himself does. 

.. . The little page was so exhausted that he slept in his 
master’s arms, and his head all tousled, swayed to and fro as 
though he were no longer alive. It was some distance from 
the flight of steps to the room which had been assigned to 
the new arrival, and the valet who showed him the way 
offered to relieve him of the lad; but the young squire, to 
whom, moreover, his burden seemed as light as a feather, 
thanked him, but would not entrust his page to anyone else; 
a mother could not have been more solicitous. When the 
valet had withdrawn and the door was shut, the young 
squire knelt down in front of his page and tried to remove 
his boots; but his little feet, which were swollen and tender, 
made this proceeding somewhat difficult, and from time to 
time the winsome sleeper gave the faintest of sighs as though 
he were about to wake; then the young squire stopped what 
he was doing, and waited until slumber again prevailed. At 
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length the boots yielded to his efforts, and his main task was 
thus accomplished, for the stockings gave little trouble. 

Having done this, he laid his page’s feet close together on 
the velvet surface of the sofa; they were most pleasing to the 
eye, for they were quite tiny, as white as new ivory, and 
with just a slight tinge of pink from the pressure of the boots 
in which they had been encased for seventeen hours; they 
were too small for a woman, and looked as though they had 
never been used for walking; what could be seen of the leg 
was rounded, dimpled, smooth, sleek, beautifully veined, 
and most daintily shaped; a leg worthy of the foot. 

The young man, who was still on his knees, gazed at these 
two little feet with the marvelling intentness of a lover; he 
bent down, took hold of the left one and kissed it, then the 
right one and kissed that too; and then kiss by kiss, he moved 
his lips upwards, along all the uncovered part of the page’s 
leg. The page raised his heavy eyelids a little, and viewed 
his master with an indulgent and drowsy glance which 
showed no trace of surprise. “My belt is too tight,’ he said, 
and easing the sash with his finger, he fell asleep again. His 
master unfastened the belt, raised the page’s head with a 
cushion, and felt his feet, which had been all aglow, but 
were now somewhat cold. He gently covered them up with 
his cloak, took an easy-chair and sat down as close as possible 
to the sofa. Two hours passed in this way, the young 
man gazing at the sleeping boy and watching the shadows 
of his dreams upon his brow. Not a sound could be heard 
except the page’s regular breathing and the ticking of the 
clock. 

It was undoubtedly a very pretty picture. Between these 
two types of beauty there was an effective contrast which a 
skilful painter would have turned to good account. The 
master was as beautiful as a woman, the page as beautiful as 
a girl. His face, rounded and rosy, set, as it was, amid his 
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curls, looked like a peach beneath its leaves; it had the same 
fresh and velvety look, though the fatigue of the journey 
had slightly impaired its wonted bloom; the half-opened 
mouth revealed tiny milk-white teeth, and below his full 
and lustrous temples there was a criss-cross of azure veins; 
his eyelashes resembled the wisps of gold which flaunt them- 
selves around the head of the virgin in a missal, and seemed 
to reach nearly to his cheek-bones; his long and silky hair 
had both a golden and a silvery tint—golden in the shadow, 
silvery in the light; his neck was at once sleek and delicate, 
with no attributes of the sex which was indicated by his 
dress; two or three buttons of his jerkin, which had been 
unfastened to ease his breathing, revealed, through a gap in 
a shirt of fine Holland fabric, a lozenge-shaped glimpse of 
his bare flesh, sleek and rounded, and of a whiteness to mar- 
vel at, as well as the first intimations of a particular curve 
difficult to account for on the body of a boy; a closer scru- 
tiny would perhaps also have suggested that his hips were 
slightly too well developed. 

As to this, the reader may draw his own conclusions; 
what we place before him is mere surmise. We know as little 
of the matter as he does, but we hope that, in due course, we 
shall know a little more, and we promise faithfully to keep 
him abreast of our discoveries. If the reader is not so short- 
sighted as we are, let him cast his gaze beneath the lace on 
that shirt and decide in all conscience whether that contour 
bulges too much or too little; but we warn him that the cur- 
tains are drawn, and that the subdued light prevailing in the 
room is hardly favourable to investigations of that sort. 

The young squire was pale, but of a golden pallor which 
betokened abundant strength and vitality; the crystalline 
setting in which his eyeballs moved was of a liquid blue; his 
straight and slender nose imparted a remarkable boldness 


and energy to his profile, and the fleshy part of it was so 
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spare that it was translucent at the base of each nostril; there 
were moments when the sweetest of smiles played around 
his mouth, but usually it was puckered at the corners, in- 
wards rather than outwards, thus resembling some of the 
faces in the pictures of the old Italian masters; and imparting 
a touch of winsome disdain, a most lively smorfia, an ex- 
pression which rather suggested that of a sulky and peevish 
child—most unusual and altogether delightful. 

What were the ties linking master to page and page to 
master? Assuredly there was something more between them 
than the attachment which may exist between master and 
servant. Were they two friends or two brothers? If so, why 
this disguise? Yet it would have been difficult for anyone 
witnessing the scene which we have just described, to believe 
that these two people were in fact, only what they seemed 
to be. 

“The pet, how soundly he sleeps!’ murmured the young 
man. ‘I don’t suppose that he has ever travelled so far in his 
life. Twenty leagues on horseback, and he’s not at all strong, 
either. My only fear is that the fatigue may do him harm. 
But no, he'll get over it; there won't be a sign of it to- 
morrow; and his lovely colour will return, and he will be 
fresher than a rose after a shower. How lovely he looks, as 
he is now. If 1 weren’t afraid of disturbing his sleep, I would 
smother him with kisses. What a delightful dimple he has 
on his chin! How smooth and white his skin is! Sleep well, 
my darling. Oh dear, I feel quite jealous of your mother, 
and I only wish that I had brought you into the world. He 
isn’t ill, is he? No; his breathing is regular, and he seems to 
be quite comfortable. But I think someone knocked ——’ 

And indeed, someone had rapped very, very gently on 
the panel of the door. 

The young man rose, and, in case he might have been 
mistaken, decided that, before opening the door, he would 
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wait until there was another knock. Then came two further 
raps, and a woman’s musical voice murmured softly: ‘Théo- 
dore, it is I.’ 

Théodore opened the door, but with less eagerness than is 
usual when a young man opens a door to a young woman 
with a musical voice who is rapping mysteriously at his 
portal in the small hours. The folding door was now half- 
open, and who do you think came in? None other than the 
mistress of the harassed D’ Albert, the Princess Rosette in 
person, rosier than her name, and she was as much aflutter 
as any woman has been who strayed by night into the room 
of a handsome young man. 

‘Théodore!’ said Rosette. 

Théodore raised his finger and laid it on his lips, so that he 
looked like a statue of silence, and, drawing her attention to 
the sleeping child, conducted her into the next room. 

‘Théodore,’ resumed Rosette, who seemed to find a pecu- 
liar enjoyment in repeating the name, while, at the same 
time she sought to control herself. ‘Théodore,’ she con- 
tinued, without releasing the hand with which the young 
man had led her to an easy-chair, ‘so you have at last come 
back to us? What have you been doing all this time? Where 
have you been? Do you know that I have not seen you for 
six months? Ah! Théodore, that is not nice of you; we owe 
some consideration and fellow-feeling to those who love us, 
even though we do not love them.’ 

Tuéopore: “What have I been doing? I don’t know. I 
_ have come and gone, slept and waked, sung and wept, I have 
been hungry and thirsty, suffered from the heat and from 
the cold, I have been bored, I have less money than I had, 
and am six months older, I have been alive and that’s all, 
And what about you? What have you been doing?’ 

Rosette: ‘I have been loving you.’ 

Tueopor:: ‘Haven’t you done anything else?’ 
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Rosstte: ‘Nothing else whatever. I suppose you'll say 
that I’ve been wasting my time, won’t your” 

Tuéopors: “Well, you might have used it to better pur- 
pose, you poor dear. For example, you might have lavished 
your love on someone who could return it.’ 

Rosette: ‘I am as unselfish about love as about every- 
thing else. I do not lend love out at an exorbitant rate of 
interest; I simply give it away.’ 

Tuéopore: “That is a very rare quality of yours, and one 
which can thrive only in the choicest of souls. I have often 
wished I could love you, as you would like to be loved; but 
between us there is an insuperable hindrance which I must 
not mention. Have you had another lover since I left you?” 

Rosette: ‘I have had one, and I still have him.’ 

Tutopors: ‘What sort of man is he?’ 

Rosette: ‘A poet.’ 

Tuiopore: ‘Good heavens! what kind of poet, and what 
has he written?” 

Rosette: ‘I don’t know; a book, of sorts, that nobody’s 
ever heard of, and that I tried to read one evening.’ 

Tuéopore: “So your lover’s a poet unknown to fame. 
How quaint! Is he out at elbows? Does he wear dirty linen 
and corkscrew socks?” 

Rosette: ‘No; he dresses pretty well, washes his hands, 
and has no blots on the tip of his nose. He is a friend of 
C——’s; I met him at Madame de Thémines’s place; you 
know, that large creature with the babyish manner who 
behaves as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth.’ 

Tuéopors: ‘And may I enquire the name of this renowned 
fellow?” 

Rosette: ‘Oh, dear, yes! He is called Chevalier d’ Albert.’ 

Tutopore: “The Chevalier d’Albert! I rather fancy that 
he’s the young man who was on the balcony when I was 
getting off my horse.’ 
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Rossrte: ‘Quite right.’ 

TxHEopore: ‘And who inspected me so closely.’ 

Rosette: “That’s the one.’ 

THEoporE: ‘He’s not bad. And he hasn’t made you for- 
get me?” 

Rosette: ‘No, I’m afraid you’re not one of those people 
who are easy to forget.’ 

Tueopor:: ‘And, of course, he loves you?” 

Rosette: ‘I don’t really know. There are times when he 
seems to love me quite a lot, but really and truly he doesn’t 
love me; in fact, he’s not far short of hating me. The trouble 
is, that he’s annoyed with me because he can’t love me. He 
has acted like many others more experienced than he is; 
what he took to be passion was a mere infatuation, and to 
his great surprise he felt very disappointed when he had had 
what he wanted. It’s a mistake to think that because people 
have been to bed together, they’ve got to idolize each other.’ 

Tutopore: ‘And what do you intend to do with this 
lover of yours who is no lover?” 

Rosette: ‘He'll share the same fate as the past phases of 
the moon, or last year’s fashions? He hasn’t enough will- 
power to break with me of his own accord, and although 
he doesn’t love me in the true sense of the word, he clings to 
me by force of habit, because of the pleasure I give him, and 
that’s the most difficult of habits to break. If I don’t meet 
him half-way, as likely as not he’ll scrupulously go on being * 
bored with me until the day of judgment, and even longer; 
for he has it in him to blossom forth as a paragon of honour, 
and the one thing that his soulful qualities need is to thrive 
in the sunshine of an everlasting love. Honestly, I can’t help 
feeling cross with myself for failing to supply him with the 
warmth and light he needs. Of all my lovers whom I have 
not loved, he is the one I love the most; and if I weren’t so 


kind-hearted, I wouldn’t give him back his liberty, but 
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would cling to him. I’m not going to do that, though; at 
this very moment I am bringing our affair to an end.’ 

Tuéopvore: ‘How long will that take?” 

Roserte: ‘A fortnight or three weeks; not as long, I’m 
sure, as if you hadn’t turned up. I know that I shall never 
be your mistress. You tell me that there is a hidden reason 
for this which I would approve of it you were allowed to 
reveal it to me. So, as far as that goes, I must give up all 
hope. And yet I haven’t the heart to be someone else’s mis- 
tress while you're here. I feel that it would be a wicked 
thing to do, and that I should no longer have the right to 
love you.’ 

Tuéovor:: ‘Keep him for the sake of your love for me.’ 

Rosette: ‘If you would like me to, I will. Ah! if you 
could have been mine, how different would my life have 
been from what it has been. People have a very wrong idea 
of me, and as long as I live, nobody will ever guess what I 
am really like—except you, Théodore, who alone have 
understood me, and have been cruel to me. I have never 
wanted anyone but you for my lover, and you have never 
been mine. If only you had loved me, Théodore! I should 
have been a pure and virtuous woman, I should have been 
worthy of you. Instead of that I shall leave behind me (if 
anyone remembers me) the reputation of having been a 
wanton, no better than a strumpet, who differed only from 
a street-walker because of my rank and fortune. My natural 
inclination is towards the highest things in life; but nothing 
is so demoralising as to be crossed in love. Iam looked down 
on by many people who do not realise the sufferings that 
have made me what I am. When I knew that I could never 
belong to the man of my choice, I let myself drift with the 
stream, and did not trouble to protect my body from en- 
croachments, since it could not be yours. As to my heart, it 
hasnever belonged to anyone else, and never will. It is yours, 
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though you have broken it; and unlike most of the women 
who consider themselves respectable, just because they 
haven’t passed from one bed to another, although I may 
have indulged in lechery, I have always been faithful, heart 
and soul, to the thought of you. 

“Anyhow, I can claim that I have caused a certain amount 
of happiness, and made a few harmless illusions caper round 
a certain number of pillows. If I have deceived one or two 
lovers who deserved better treatment, I did so without any 
bad intentions, for I felt so wretched at having been jilted by 
you, that I have always hated the idea of making anyone else 
suffer the same agonies. That was the only reason for a good 
many escapades which have been put down to my fondness 
for loose living. Fancy reproaching me, of all people, with 
loose living! What a world! If you only knew, Théodore, 
how distressing it is to feel that you have made a mess of 
your life, and missed your chance of happiness, to see how 
everyone misunderstands you and that it is impossible to — 
change people’s opinion of you, that your finest qualities are 
mistaken for failings, your purest motives for the vilest 
wickedness, and that only your evil attributes have become 
known; to have found the doors always open to your vices 
and always closed to your virtues, and to have been unable 
to make a single lily or rose thrive among such a tangle of 
poison-weeds—you have been spared all that, Théodore.’ 

Tuéovort: ‘Ah, Rosette, I am afraid that what you are 
telling me is everyone’s experience; the best part of us is that 
which remains within us, and which we cannot bring forth. 
It is so with poets. Their finest poem is the one that they 
have not written; they carry more poems away with them 
in their coffins than they leave in the books they have 
written.’ 

Rosette: ‘I shall take my poem away with me,’ 

Tuéovore: ‘So shall I. There can surely be few people 
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who have not produced at least one during their lifetime. 
Few are so happy or so unhappy as not to have fashioned 
theirs in heads or hearts. Hangmen have perhaps produced 
them, steeped in the tears prompted by the most fastidious 
feelings; and those produced by poets were perhaps so scar- 
let and outrageous that they might well have been suited to 
hangmen.’ 

Rosette: “Yes. There is no reason why my tomb should 
not be adorned with white roses. I have had ten lovers—but 
I am a virgin, and shall die a virgin. Many virgins whose 
graves are constantly being snowed under with jasmine and 
orange blossom, were regular Messalinas.’ 

Tuéovor:: ‘I know that you are a woman in a thousand, 
Rosette.’ 

Rosette: “You are the only one in the world who has seen 
the kind of woman I really am; for you have seen me under 
the stress of a deep love that was free from any pretence, be- 
cause there was no hope for it; and only those who have 
seen a woman in love know what kind of woman she really 
is. That is some consolation to me when I’m feeling bitter.’ 

Tutopore: “And what does this young man think of you 
who, in the eyes of the world, is at present your lover?” 

Rosette: ‘A lover’s thoughts are an abyss, deeper than 
the deepest ocean, and it is very difficult to say what a man’s 
inmost self contains. If you fastened a plummet to a line a 
hundred thousand fathoms long, and unwound it to the end, 
it would still go running on without meeting anything to 
stop it. All the same, with him I have occasionaly touched 
bottom in places, and the plummet has brought back some- 
times mud and sometimes beautiful shells, but most often, 
mud mixed with bits of coral. As to his opinion of me, it has 
greatly varied; at the very start, he began where the others 

finish—he looked down on me; young men with an active 
imagination are liable to do that. The first step they take al- 
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ways gives them a tremendous jolt, and as they discover the 
contrast between their romantic fancies and hard facts they 
are bound to get a shock. He looked down on me, and I 
amused him; now he looks up to me and I bore him. 

‘In the early days of our affair he saw only the common- 
place side of me, and I imagine that the certainty of meeting 
with no resistance had a good deal to do with his decision. 
He seemed extremely eager to have an affair, and I thought 
at first that it was a case of one of those hearts which are so 
full, that their one need is to overflow, one of those fits of 
love which are apt to occur in a young man’s salad days, and 
as a result of which, if a woman is not available, he would be 
quite prepared to throw his arms round the trunks of trees, 
or to kiss the flowers and the grass. But it was not that; to 
him, I was only a means to an end, a road but not a destina- 
tion. Beneath the unspoiled appearance of a youth just out of 
his teens beneath the first down of adolescence, he har- 
boured a welter of depravity. He was worm-eaten at the 
core; he was Dead Sea fruit. His body was young and strong, 
but the restless soul within it was as old as Saturn’s—as des- 
perately unhappy as any that ever existed. 

‘I must confess, Théodore, that I was terrified and all but 
swooned when I gazed down into the sinister depths of his 
disposition. Your sorrows and mine are nothing in compari- 
son with his. If I had loved him more I should have killed 
him. Something that is not of this world nor in this world 
haunts and allures him, and will take no denial; he cannot 
rest by day or night; and, like a heliotrope blossom in the 
darkness of a cellar, he makes writhing efforts to turn to- 
wards the sun which he cannot see. He is one of those men 
whose soul was not thrust entirely into the waters of Lethe 
before being united to his body; from the heaven whence it 
comes it retains memories of deathless beauty, which harass 
and torment it, and it remembers that it once had wings, but 
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now can only walk the earth. IfI were God, the angel guilty 
of such a blunder should be deprived of poetry for two eter- 
nities. What would have been needed was not a castle of 
brightly coloured cards, in which someone young and fair 
and whimsical might dwell for a single springtide, but a 
tower higher than the eight temples of Baal, piled one above 
the other. I was not equal to it; I acted as though I had not 
understood him, and I just let him flounder about with his 
wings, in search of a peak from which he might launch him- 
self into boundless space. 

‘He imagines that I noticed nothing of all this because I 
indulged all his whims, as though I had no idea what their 
purpose was. I could not restore him to health, but I wanted 
at least to make him happy in the belief that he was passion- 
ately loved, and I trust that one day, in the sight of God, I 
shall be given credit for this. He aroused my pity and con- 
cern sufficiently to enable me, without any effort, to adopt 
towards him a tenderness, so real, both in word and deed, 
that he took it at its face value. I acted my part perfectly. By 
turns I was skittish and moody, fastidious and lustful; often 
I pretended to be upset or jealous; I shed mock tears, and 
over and over again my lips were wreathed in smiles made 
to order. Larrayed this puppet ofa lover in the most sumptu- 
ous garments, I let him wander at will through my park- 
lands, I entreated all my birds to sing as he passed by, and all 
my dahlias and daturas to greet him with bowed heads; I 
made him cross my lake on the silvery back of my pet 
swan; I merged my own self with his endowing him with 
my voice, my temperament, my beauty, my youth, and I 
made him so alluring to look upon that the real thing 
lagged behind the sham which I created. 

“When the time comes to smash this hollow statue to 
pieces, I shall do it so as to make him imagine that I am en- 
tirely in the wrong, and to spare him any remorse. I myself 
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will administer the pin-prick which will deflate this swollen 
balloon. There’s virtuous harlotry and honest imposture for 
you! 

‘T have a crystal urn into which I once shed some of my 
tears. That is my jewel-case and my diamonds, and that is 
the gift which I shall bestow upon the angel who comes to 
escort me to the presence of God.’ 

Tuéopor:: ‘They are the loveliest gems that could grace 
a woman’s neck. All the finery worn by a queen is no match 
for them. I myself have always thought that the ointment 
poured by the Magdalene upon the feet of Christ was made 
from the tears of those whom she had comforted, and I 
fancy, too, that it is with such tears as these that the Milky 
Way is strewn, and not, as some have asserted, with Juno’s 
milk. But who will do as much for you as you have done 
for him?” ; 

Rosette: ‘Alas, no one! since you cannot.’ 

Tuéovore: ‘Ah, dear girl, how I wish I could! But do not 
lose hope. You are still beautiful, and still quite young. 
There are many pleasant avenues of lime-trees and acacias in 
full bloom for you to saunter through before you reach that 
dank pathway bordered with box and leafless trees, which 
leads from the porphyry tomb where the loveliness of your 
dead years will be buried, to the tomb of unhewn, moss- 
covered stone beneath which your mortal remains, and the 
wrinkled and drooping phantoms of the days when old age 
is your portion, will be hastily thrust. Much of the moun- 
tain of life is still left for you to climb, and it will be long 
before you come to the snow-clad zone. You have only just 
reached the domain of sweet-smelling plants, of limpid cas- 
cades festooned with rainbow-coloured arcs, of beautiful 
green oaks and scented larches. Mount a little higher, and 
from there, on the wider horizon displayed below you, per- 
haps you will behold the bluish smoke curling up from the 
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roof beneath which slumbers the one who will be your true 
love. You must not, at the very outset, despair of your life; 
fate has a way of suddenly disclosing to us the prospects 
which we had given up hope of ever seeing. 

‘Man’s progress through life has often reminded me of a 
wanderer climbing the spiral staircase in a Gothic tower. 
The long granite serpent twines its coils in the darkness, each 
scaly layer being a step. After he has trudged round and 
round for a short while, the scanty light from the entrance 
is blotted out. The shadow of the houses beyond which he 
has not yet mounted, prevents the air-holes from letting in 
the sun. The walls are black and oozy; he feels as though he 
were going down into a dungeon, from which he will never 
return, and not ascending to the turret which from below 
looked so slender and shapely, and covered with lace-work 
and embroidery, as though ready to set out for a-ball. 

‘He stops and wonders whether he ought to go on climb- 
ing, so heavily does the dank gloom weigh upon his brow. 
But a few more turns of the staircase, and increasingly the 
dormers cast the outlines of their golden trefoils on to the 
opposite wall. He begins to see the indented gables of the 
houses, the carved entablatures, and the quaint shapes of 
the chimneys; a few steps more and his eye commands the 
entire city; it is a forest of spires, steeples and towers which 
bristle up in every direction, indented, slashed, scooped 
and whittled out, and letting the light seep through their 
thousand perforations. The domes and cupolas are rounded 
like the paps of some giantess or the skulls of Titans. The 
blocks of houses and mansions stand out in slabs of shadow 
or radiance. A few steps more and he will be on the first 
ledge; and then, beyond the city precincts, he will behold the 
verdant hue of tilled fields, the blue tinge of uplands, and the 
white flash of sails on the clouded strip of river. 

‘He is flooded with dazzling light, and the swallows flit to 
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and fro close to him, uttering brief cries of joy. The distant 
sound of the city reaches him like a soothing murmur, or 
the humming of a swarm of bees; the air is filled with the 
sound of all the steeples telling the beads on their chiming 
rosaries; the winds waft to him the fragrances from the 
forest close at hand and from the flowers growing on the 
hill-tops; he is aware of nothing but lustre, harmony and 
perfume. If his feet had wearied, or if he had lost heart and 
remained crouching on one of the lower steps, or if he had 
gone right back to the bottom again, such a vista would 
never have been his. 

‘Sometimes, however, the tower has only a single aper- 
ture, half-way up or at the very top. That is how the tower 
of your life is constructed—therefore you need a more 
dogged courage, a tenacity equipped with nails like hooks 
so that, in the darkness, you can cling to the jutting stones, 
and reach the radiant trefoil, from which you can see over 
the hills and far away. Possibly, too, the loopholes have been 
bricked up, or none were ever made, and then you must 
climb to the top. Still, the higher you have to go without a 
sight of anything, the broader will seem the horizon, the 
greater will be your joy and amazement.’ 

Rosette: ‘O Théodore, God grant that I may soon reach 
the spot where the window is! I have been climbing the 
spiral staircase quite long enough through pitch darkness; 
and what frightens me is the thought that the aperture may 
have been bricked up, so that I should have to climb to the 
very top. But what if this staircase with its countless steps 
were to bring me only to a walled-up door or an archway of 
solid stone?” 

Tufopore: ‘You must not talk like that, Rosette; you 
must not even harbour such thoughts. What architect would 
build a staircase leading nowhere? Why assume that the 
gentle architect of the world has less wisdom and foresight 
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than a mortal builder? God makes no blunders, and He 
forgets nothing. It is incredible that, merely to play a trick 
on you, He should have wasted His time shutting you up in 
a long stone tube, devoid of outlet or aperture. What reason 
have you for imagining that He should grudge wretched 
ant-like creatures, such as we are, their paltry fleeting happi- 
ness and the tiny speck of millet which is their share of this 
vast created universe? To do that He would have to be as 
ruthless as a tiger or a magistrate; and, if we were as dis- 
pleasing to Him as all that, He need only order a comet to 
swerve a little from its orbit, and to smother us with a wisp 
of its tail. Why on earth should you suppose that God 
amuses Himself by impaling us one by one on a golden pin, 
as the Emperor Domitian used to treat flies? God is not a 
janitor, nor yet a churchwarden, and old though He is, He 
has not yet lapsed into childishness. All such acts of petty 
spite are beneath His notice, and He is not so foolish as to be 
funny at our expense and to play practical jokes on us. So 
cheer up, Rosette, cheer up! When you are out of breath, all 
you have to do is to rest a little while till you have recovered 
it, and then you can continue on your way up the staircase; 
possibly you may have to climb only another twenty steps or 
so before reaching the aperture from which you will behold 
your happiness.’ 

Roserte: ‘Never! oh, never! And if I do get to thetop of 
the tower, all that will happen is, that I shall throw myself 
down from it.’ 

TuéoporE: ‘My poor unhappy darling, banish those 
ghastly thoughts which flutter around you like bats and shed 
the swarthy shadow of their wings upon your fair brow. If 
you want me to love you, forget your cares and enjoy life.’ 
(He draws her gently to him and kisses her on the eyes.) 

Rosette: ‘How unlucky I was, ever to have met you! 
And yet, if [had my time over again, I would still want to 
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meet you. Your harshness has been sweeter to me than the 
endearments of others; and, although you have caused me 
much suffering, all the pleasure that I have had has come to 
me from you; through you I have had a glimpse of what I 
might have been. You have been a lightning-flash in my 
night, and you have lit up many of the dark places of my 
soul; you have opened up vistas in my life which were quite 
new to me. It is to you that I owe my knowledge of love, 
unhappy love, it is true; but there is a deep and mournful 
charm in loving without being loved, and there is a peculiar 
satisfaction in remembering those who have forgotten us. 
Merely to be able to love makes us happy, even when our 
love is not returned, and this is a happiness which many 
never, never experience; often enough it is not those who 
love who are most to be pitied.’ 

Tuéopore: “True, for though they suffer and their pangs 
give them no rest, they are at least alive. They have some- 
thing which means a great deal to them; there is an orb 
round which they rotate, a lode-star upon which all their 
yearnings are centred. There is still something which they 
long for; they can say to themselves: if only I can get so far, 
if only I can achieve that, I shall be happy. The anguish 
which they endure is terrible, but on their death-bed, they 
can at least declare: “I die for his sake.’ To die thus is to be 
born again. The ones who are really and hopelessly unhappy 
are those who, in their folly, seek to embrace the whole uni- 
verse, those who do not know what they want, and who, if 
angel or sprite were suddenly to appear before them and 
say: ‘“Wish for something and you shall have it,” would be 
so bewildered that they would remain silent.’ 

Roserte: ‘If such an angel or sprite were to come to me, 
I know what I should ask for.’ 

Tuéopore: “Yes, Rosette, and in that respect you are 
more fortunate than I am, for J do not. Within me there is a 
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welter of vague desires which mingle and give birth to 
others by which they are then consumed. My desires are a 
flock of birds whirling and fluttering aimlessly; your desire 
is an eagle who eyesthe sun but who, because he is too closely 
cramped, cannot rise on his outstretched wings. Ah, if 
only I could discover what it is I want; if only the thought 
which haunts me would emerge, clear and unmistakable, 
from the mist which envelops it; if only I could catch even 
a distant glimpse of my star, no matter if it is an omen of 
good or evil; if only the gleam which I am to follow, no 
matter if it is a treacherous will-o’-the-wisp or a helpful 
beacon, would shed its rays in my darkness; if only my pillar 
of fire would advance before me, even though it led me 
through a wilderness without manna or well-heads; if only 
I knew where I am going, even though it turned out to be 
the brink of a precipice!—I would prefer those frenzied 
stampedes of the doomed huntsmen in romantic ballads, 
rushing headlong through quagmires and thickets, to kick- 
ing my heels in this dull and stupid fashion. Why, this sort of 
life reminds me of the blindfold horses who work the tread- 
mill of a well and trudge thousands of miles without seeing 
a thing and without moving forward an inch. I have been 
working the treadmill for quite a long time, and by now the 
bucket should have come to the surface again.’ 

Rosette: ‘You are similar to d’Albert in many ways, and 
sometimes when you are speaking, I can almost fancy it is 
his voice that I hear. I feel quite sure that when you know 
him better you will like him very much. You simply cannot 
help taking to each other. Like you, he is greatly troubled 
with aimless outbursts of feeling. He has a vast capacity for 
love, but does not know what to love. He would leap up to 
heaven if he could, for he considers the earth scarcely good 
enough to be his footstool, and he is haughtier than Lucifer 
before his fall.’ 
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Tuéopore: ‘At first I was afraid that he was one of those 
many poets who have driven poetry from the earth, one of 
those dealers in sham pearls who can see nothing in the world 
but the last syllables of words, and who when they have 
thymed glade with shade, flame with name, and God with 
trod, feel that with a good conscience they can fold their 
arms and let the spheres go on revolving.’ 

Rosette: ‘He is not one of those. His verses fail to do him 
justice, and in fact, there is very little of him in them. What 
he has written would give you a very wrong idea of what he 
is really like; his one genuine poem is himself, and I suspect 
that he will never compose another. In the recesses of his soul 
he keeps a regular seraglio of beautiful thoughts which he 
has surrounded with a wall of extra thickness, and of which 
he is more jealous than any sultan ever was of his odalisques. 
The only ones he puts into his verses are those which he 
thinks nothing of, or which make him shudder, and this is 
his way of getting rid of them, so that the outside world gets 
only what he himself no longer wants.’ 

Tuéopor:: ‘I can understand this jealous and constrained 
attitude. In the same way many people shrink from ac- 
knowledging a love-affair until it has ended, and their 
mistresses until they are dead.’ 

Rosette: ‘It is so difficult to have a thing all to yourself 
in this world! Every taper attracts so many moths, and every 
treasure so many thieves! I approve of those people who 
hold their tongues and take their thoughts with them to the 
grave, rather than surrender them to the foul caresses and 
gross dallyings of the mob. I also commend those lovers 
who do not write the name of their mistress on the bark of 
any tree, nor even confide it to any echo, and who, when 
asleep, are haunted by the fear that a dream may cause them 
to utter it. I am one of them; I have never revealed my 
secret thoughts, and none shall ever know the name of my 
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love. But it is nearly eleven 'o’clock, my dear Théodore, and 
I am preventing you from taking the rest that you must 
need. When I have to leave you, I always feel a tugging at 
my heart-strings, and I always fancy that I shall never see 
you again. I put off the evil hour as long as I can, but there 
comes a time when we have to take leave of each other. 
Well, goodbye, for I am afraid that d’Albert will be looking 
for me; dear friend, goodbye.’ 

Théodore put his arm about her waist, and so escorted 
her to the door; there he stood watching her for some time; 
along the corridor, few and far between, there were a 
number of small, narrow windows, through which the moon 
shone, and the effect produced by the light alternating with 
the shadow was most queer. At each window the figure of 
Rosette, white and unsullied, gleamed like a silvery spectre; 
then it was dimmed, only to display itself again more radi- 
antly a little further off; at last it vanished altogether. 

Théodore, seemingly engrossed in deep thought, stood 
there motionless and with folded arms for a few minutes 
longer; then he passed his hand over his forehead and with a 
jerk of his head threw back his hair, returned to his room, 
and retired to rest after imprinting a kiss upon the brow of 
the page who was still asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


As soon as it was light, D’ Albert called on Rosette with an 
eagerness which was not usual with him. 

‘You have come,’ said Rosette, ‘at what I should describe 
as an early hour. And so, to reward you for your gallant 
behaviour, I permit you to kiss my hand.’ 

And from beneath the sheet which was trimmed with lace 
and made of the finest linen, she drew the neatest little hand 
that was ever seen at the end of a plump and rounded arm. 
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D’Albert kissed it with a feeling of remorse. 

“And what about its little sister, are we not to kiss it as 
well?’ 

‘Good gracious, why, to be sure, no sooner said than 
done. Today I’m in my Sundayish mood. Here you are.’ 
And removing her other hand from the bed, she tapped him 
lightly on the mouth with it. ‘Am I not the most obliging 
woman on earth?’ 

“You are a paragon of graciousness, and in your honour 
temples of white marble ought to be set up in myrtle groves. 
To tell the truth, I greatly fear that what happened to Psyche 
will happen to you, and that you will incur the jealousy of 
Venus,’ said D’Albert, pressing the fair lady’s two hands to- 
gether, and raising them thus to his lips. 

‘How glibly you reeled all that off! It sounds to me like a 
string of compliments that you’ve learnt by heart,’ said 
Rosette with a delightful little pout. 

‘Not at all; your unique qualities entitle you to a string of 
compliments composed specially for you, and if ever a 
woman deserved a brand-new set of love-lyrics, it is you,’ 
rejoined D’ Albert. 

‘Oh, come now, really—who’s been stirring you up to- 
day? Or do these honeyed phrases mean that you're unwell? 
If so, I hope it won't prove fatal. Do you know that it’s a 
bad sign when anyone changes his character suddenly, and 
with no apparent reason? Now all the women who have 
gone out of their way to fall in love with you testify that as 
a rule you are as bad-tempered as can be, and it is no less 
certain that at this moment you are as beguiling as can be, 
and are displaying an affability which is positively over- 
whelming. Yes, I do think you are looking pale, my poor 
D’Albert; give me your arm, and let me feel your pulse.’ 
And she drew up his sleeve and counted the beats with mock 
solemnity. ‘No, you’re perfectly well, without the slightest 
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sign of fever. Then I must be looking my very best this 
morning. Just fetch me my mirror, and let me see whet} :er 
your gallant behaviour is justified or not.’ 

D’Albert took a small mirror from the toilet table and 
laid it on the bed. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ said Rosette, ‘you are not so far out. 
Why don’t you make a sonnet on my eyes, Master Poet? 
You have no excuse for not doing so. Upon my word, Iam 
an unlucky woman! To think that I have eyes like this, a 
poet by my side, and yet not a single sonnet comes my way. 
I might as well be squint-eyed and have a scavenger for my 
lover! You do not love me, sir; you have not composed 
even an acrostic for me. And what do you think of my 
mouth? Yet I have kissed you with that mouth, and shall 
perhaps, do so again, you glamorous man of mystery; al- 
though, to be sure, it’s a favour that you scarcely deserve (I 
don’t mean as regards tcday, for there’s nothing today you 
don’t deserve); but I’ve been talking quite long enough 
about myself, so let’s change the subject. You're looking 
supremely smart and handsome this morning. Why, you 
might well be a brother of Aurora; and althoughit is scarcely 
light you are already prinked and frilled as though you 
were going to a ball. Have you, perchance, any evil designs 
upon me? Have you hatched some vile plot against my 
virtue? Are you scheming to take advantage of me? But I 
was forgetting you've already done that, and it’s now 
ancient history.’ 

“Rosette, please don’t make fun ofme like that; you know 
very well that Ilove you.’ 

“Why, it all depends. I’m not so sure. Are you?” 

“Absolutely; so much so, that if you would kindly give 
orders that you are now at home to nobody, I'll undertake 
to prove it to you, and I venture to assert that I’ll do so with 
complete success.’ 
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‘Oh no, none of that; however much I may wish to be 
convinced, my door shall remain open; I’m too lovely to 
remain boxed up behind closed doors; the sun shines for 
everybody, and today my good looks will follow its ex- 
ample, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘But I do mind, very much so; still, please yourself, just as 
ifI thoroughly approved. I am your very humble slave, and 
I lay all my own preferences at your feet.’ 

‘That’s splendid! Stick to those sentiments, and leave the 
key in the door of your room tonight.’ 

‘The chevalier Théodore de Sérannes,’ said a strapping 
great negro, with a broad grin on his podgy face, as he 
suddenly made his appearance at the folding-door, ‘wishes 
to know if you will kindly receive him.’ 

“Ask the chevalier to come in,’ said Rosette, drawing the 
sheet up to her chin. 

Théodore first went up to Rosette’s bed and greeted her 
with a very deep and respectful curtsey, which she acknow- 
ledged with a friendly nod, and he turned towards D’ Albert 
and greeted him also with composure and civility. 

“What were you discussing?” said Théodore. ‘I’m afraid I 
interrupted an interesting conversation. Pray continue, and 
give me a brief idea of the topic.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Rosette with a mischievous smile; ‘we were 
talking business.’ 

Théodore sat down at the foot of Rosette’s bed, for 
D’Albert had installed himself beside the pillow, this being 
his right as the first visitor; the conversation drifted for some 
time from subject to subject, and was very witty, very 
sprightly and very animated, and that is why we do not pro- 
pose to reproduce it; we fear that it would lose too much if 
it were committed to writing. Manner, tone of voice, 
warmth of speech and gesture, the many varied intonations 
imparted to one word, all the spirit of it, like the foam of 
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champagne which sparkles and straightway vanishes, are 
things which cannot be seized upon and recorded. This is a 
gap which we leave the reader to fill in, for he will un- 
doubtedly accomplish this task better than we could; so at 
this point let him contrive five or six pages crammed with 
thoughts as subtle, as wayward, as whimsical, as exquisite 
and as dazzling as thoughts could possibly be. 

We quite realise that we have here had recourse to a device 
somewhat similar to that employed by Timanthes who, 
despairing of ever being able to do justice to Agamemmnon’s 
face, covered his head with drapery; but we would rather be 
cautious than reckless. 

Here it may not be amiss to look into the reasons which 
had prompted D’Albert to rise at such an unearthly hour, 
and the stimulus which had induced him to call on Rosette 
as early as if he had been still in love with her. It rather 
looked as if it was the slight urge of a lurking and disreput- 
able jealousy. He certainly didnotset much store by Rosette, 
and he would even have been very glad to get rid of her, 
but he wished at least to forsake her himself and not to be 
forsaken by her, for this is something which never fails to 
wound a man’s pride deeply, even though his original 
passion has completely waned. 

Théodore was so handsome a fellow that all who saw him 
make his appearance where a love-affair was in progress 
could hardly help apprehending what had actually 
happened on several previous occasions, namely, that 
every eye would favour him and that every heart would do 
the same; and, strangely enough, although he had enticed 
many women away from their lovers, none of the latter had 
borne him that lasting grudge which men generally harbour 
against those who have supplanted them. His whole 
demeanour was so rich in irresistible charm, natural grace 
and a kind of gentle pride, that even men were susceptible 
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to it. D’Albert who had called on Rosette with the intention 
of speaking to Théodore in a very offhand manner, if he 
met him there, was astonished to find that when he did 
meet him he was not in the least annoyed with him, and 
that, on the contrary, he readily responded to his friendly 
overtures. 

At the end of half'an hour anyone would have taken them 
for friends since childhood, and yet D’ Albert felt absolutely 
certain that if Rosette was ever to fall in love, it would be 
with this young man, and he had every reason to be jealous 
at least as regards the future, for as to the present, he did not 
suppose that anything had happened yet; what would he 
have thought if he had seen the fair lady in a white dressing- 
gown gliding like a moth on a moon-ray into the handsome 
young man’s room, and emerging from it three or four 
hours afterwards with every sign of stealth? He might well 
have imagined himself unluckier than he was, because it» 
must be extremely rare for a woman who is amorous and 
good-looking to come out of an equally good-looking 
young man’s room exactly the same as she went in. 

Rosette listened to Théodore with rapt attention, and as a 
woman listens to the man she loves; but his remarks were so 
amusing and covered so wide a range, that the attention she 
paid to them was quite unfeigned and was easy to account 
for. Accordingly D’Albert did not take offence at it. Théo- 
dore’s manner towards Rosette was urbane and friendly, 
but nothing more. 

‘What shall we do today, Théodore?’ said Rosette; ‘sup- 
pose we make up a boating party? What do you think? Or 
we might go hunting.’ 

‘Let us go hunting, it is not so dreary a pastime as drifting 
along the river side by side with some lackadaisical swan, 
and pulling the leaves of the water-lilies all over the place— 
don’t you agree, D’Albert?” 
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‘I think I'd rather let myself be carried downstream in a 
skiff, than go dashing frantically after some wretched ani- 
mal. Still, Pll go wherever you’ve planned. Now the only 
thing is for us to give Madame Rosette a chance to get up, 
and to attire herself suitably to the occasion.’ 

Roette nodded agreement and rang for her maid. The 
two young men went off arm-in-arm, and anyone seeing 
them on such friendly terms could easily guess that one was 
the titular lover and the other the real lover of the same 
lady. 

Everyone was soon ready. D’Albert and Théodore were 
already on their horses in the courtyard nearest the house, 
when Rosette, attired in a riding-habit, made her appear- 
ance on the top of the flight of steps leading from the en- 
trance. In this garb she had a sprightly and self-assured ap- 
pearance which was most becoming to her. She leaped into 
the saddle with her usual agility, and with a flick of her 
riding-whip made her horse dart off like an arrow, D’ Albert 
used both his spurs and soon caught up with her. Théodore 
let them proceed some distance ahead, as he knew he could 
overtake them whenever he chose. He seemed to be waiting 
for something, and kept looking round towards the man- 
sion. 

‘Théodore, Théodore, come along! Are you riding a 
rocking-horse?” cried Rosette. 

Théodore put his mount to the gallop, and reduced the dis- 
tance between Rosette and himself, but still kept behind her. 

He again looked towards the mansion which was begin- 
ning to fade into the distance; a tiny whirl of dust, in which 
a somewhat blurred figure was moving about very vigor- 
ously, could be discerned at their original starting-point. In 
a few moments it was side by side with Théodore, and open- 
ing up, like the classic clouds in the Iliad, displayed the win- 


some and rosy face of the mysterious page. ~ 
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‘Théodore, come along!’ cried Rosette, a second time. 
“Use the spurs on that tortoise of yours and catch up with us.’ 

Théodore, whose horse had been impatiently prancing 
and rearing, now slackened the reins and in a few seconds he 
was several yards ahead of D’ Albert and Rosette. 

‘Follow me if you love me,’ said Théodore, clearing a 
fence four feet high. “Well, poet,’ he said, when he had 
reached the other side, “aren’t you going to jump it? After 
all, your mount has wings, or so I’m told.’ 

‘To tell the truth, I’d rather go round it. You see, I have 
only one neck to break; if I had several I would try,’ replied 
D’ Albert, with a smile. 

‘Nobody’s following me, so I suppose nobody. loves me,’ 
said Théodore, drooping the curve at the corners of his 
mouth even more than usual. The little page raised his large 
blue eyes towards him reproachfully, and brought his heels 
close up against his horse’s flanks. 

The horse gave a tremendous leap. 

‘Yes! there is somebody who does,’ he said to him from 
the other side of the fence. 

Rosette gazed quizzically at the boy, blushed to the roots 
of her hair; then, savagely lashing her mare’s neck, she 
cleared the apple-green cross-bar which obstructed the 
avenue. 

‘And what about me, Théodore, do youthink that Idon’t 
love you?” 

The boy cast a sly side-glance at her, and drew nearer to 
Théodore. 

D’Albert was already half-way along the avenue, and 
saw nothing of all this; for, from time immemorial, it has 
been the prerogative of fathers, husbands, and lovers to see 
nothing. 

‘Isnabel,’ said Théodore, “you are crazy, and so are you, 
Rosette! Isnabel, you didn’t allow yourself enough room 
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for the jump, and you, Rosette, nearly caught your dress in 
the spikes. You might have killed yourself.’ 

‘Who cares?” replied Rosette in such a sorrowful and 
plaintive tone of voice, that Isnabel forgave her for having 
also cleared the barrier. 

They continued their way for some time and reached the 
cross-roads where the hounds and whippers-in were to as- 
semble. Six archways, which had been cut right through 
the forest led to a small stone pillar with six sides, on each of 
which was engraved the name of the road which ended at 
that spot. The trees rose to such a height that it looked as 
though they sought to comb the fleecy, flaky clouds sailing 
above them before a stiff breeze; tall, sturdy grass and dense 
thickets provided the quarry with hiding-places and strong- 
holds, and the hunt promised to be a success. It was a real 
old-world forest, with ancient oaks which had stood there 
for centuries, and the like of which are no longer to be seen, 
now that we have stopped planting trees, and are too restless 
to await the growth of those which have already been 
planted; it was an heirloom of a forest planted by great- 
grandfathers for fathers, and by fathers for grandsons, with 
avenues of tremendous width, the obelisk topped with an 
orb, the fountain in the form of a grotto, the inevitable 
pond, and powdered keepers in yellow leather breeches and 
sky-blue tunics; one of those dark, shaggy forests which 
make so effective a setting for the white satiny cruppers of 
the massive horses painted by Wouvermans, or for those 
large pennons on the Dampierre hunting-horns which 
Parrocelli was so fond of portraying, all aglitter on the 
backs of the whippers-in. 

A vast array of hounds’ tails, curled like pruning knives or 
bill-hooks, was wagging to and fro in a cloud of dust. The 
signal was given, the hounds who were straining atthe leash, 
fit to strangle themselves, were uncoupled, and the hunt 
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began. We shall not describe in any considerable detail the 
manner in which the stag dodged and zig-zagged through 
the forest; we do not even know for certain whether it was 
a full-grown stag or not, and all our enquiries on the sub- 
ject have proved fruitless—a most distressing state of affairs. 
However, we are of the opinion that in so ancient, so dense 
and so feudal a forest, only full-grown stags could have been 
found, and we see no reason why the animal which was pur- 
sued by the four chief characters of this edifying romance, 
galloping on horses of different colours and non passibus 
aequis, should not have been such a one. 

The stag ran like the true stag that he was, and the fifty or 
so hounds at his heels served in no small degree as a spur to 
his natural speed. The pace was so swift that only a few 
intermittent bayings could be heard. 

Théodore, having the best mount, and being the best 
horseman, pressed ahead, close behind the pack. D’Albert 
was a close second, while Rosette and the page Isnabel 
straggled along in the rear at an ever increasing distance. 
Soon they were so far behind that they no longer had any 
chance of ever catching up. 

‘Suppose we halt here for a while,’ said Rosette, ‘to give 
our horses breathing-space? The hunt is going in the direc- 
tion of the pond, and I know a cross-road by which we can 
reach it as quickly as they do.’ 

Isnabel reined in the small highland steed, who shook the 
drooping strands of his mane over his eyes, bent his head, 
and began to scrape the gravel with his hoofs. 

This little horse formed a complete contrast to Rosette’s: 
he was as black as night, the other as white as satin; he was 
all shaggy and dishevelled, the mane of the other was plaited 
with blue, and its tail combed and crisped. The latter looked 
like a unicorn, the former like a spaniel. 

The riders formed a contrast as striking as that between 
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the horses. Rosette’s hair was as dark as Isnabel’s was fair; 
her eyebrows were very clearly and conspicuously defined; 
the page’s were almost as delicate as the texture of his skin, 
and resembled the down on a peach. The colouring of the 
one was as brilliant and vivid as the light of noon; the com- 
plexion of -he other displayed the transparent tints and the 
flush of earliest dawn. 

‘Suppose we try to catch up with the hunt now?” said 
Isnabel to Rosette; ‘the horses have had time to get their 
wind back.’ 

‘Come along!’ replied Rosette, who looked most attrac- 
tive on horseback, and they started off at a gallop down 
quite a narrow avenue which led at right angles to the pond; 
the two horses took up nearly the whole width of the road- 
way. 

On the side nearest to Isnabel, a large branch like an arm 
projected from a gnarled and misshapen tree, which seemed 
to be shaking its fist at the riders. The boy did not notice it. 

‘Look out!’ cried Rosette, ‘lie down flat on your saddle! 
or you'll be thrown off your horse.’ 

The warning came too late; the branch struck Isnabel just 
below the waist. The force of the blow made him lose his 
stirrups, and as his horse continued to gallop, and the branch 
was too thick to bend, he was lifted out of the saddle and 
was flung off behind the horse. 

The boy at once lost consciousness. Rosette, greatly 
alarmed, jumped off her horse, and rushed up to the page 
who lay on the ground in a dead faint. 

His cap had fallen off, and his lovely fair hair lay scattered 
in disorder on the gravel. His tiny hands, the fingers of 
which were outstretched, looked as white as those of a wax 
figure, so pale they were. Rosette knelt down by his side, 
and made efforts to bring him round. She had neither smel- 
ling salts nor a scent-bottle with her, and she was at her wits’ 
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end. At last she noticed a fairly deep rut in which the rain- 
water had collected and was now quite limpid; she dipped 
fingers into it, thus terrifying a little frog who was the 
water-nymph of this pool, and sprinkled a few drops upon 
the young page’s temples, which were of a bluish tinge. 
They seemed to make no impression upon him, and the 
beads of water trickled down his white cheeks like the tears 
of a sylph down the petal of a lily. It occurred to Rosette 
that his clothes might be too tight for him, so she unfastened 
his belt, undid the buttons of his jerkim and loosened his 
shirt so that he could breathe more easily. 

She then caught sight of something which would have 
been a most delightful surprise to a man, but which appar- 
ently was far from causing her any pleasure, for she frowned 

-and her upper lip quivered a little as she gazed upon a very 
white bosom, which had not yet fully budded, but which 
gave admirable promise, and was already fulfilling much of 
it; a smooth, rounded bosom, the colour of ivory, which, 
in the language of Ronsard’s followers, was exquisite to see, 
and even more exquisite to kiss. 

“A woman!’ she said, ‘a woman! Oh Théodore!’ 

Isnabel—for we shall continue to call him by this name, * 
although it was not his—began to show some signs of life, 
and feebly raised his heavy eyelids; he had not been injured 
at all, but only stunned. He soon sat up, and with Rosette’s 
help was able to stand upright and again mount his horse, 
which had pulled up as soon as it became aware that its rider 
was no longer on its back. 

They walked slowly as far as the pond, where they did, 
in fact, meet again with the rest of the hunt. Rosette gave 
Théodore a brief account of what had happened. The latter 
changed colour several times while Rosette was telling him 
this, and rode side by side with Isnabel for the remainder of 
the way. 
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It was still very early when they got back to the mansion; 
the day which had begun so merrily ended in a mood of sad- 
ness. ; 

Rosette was pensive, and D’Albert seemed also to be 
pondering deeply. The reader will soon know the reason for 


this. 


CHAPTER VIII 


No, my dear Silvio, no, I have not forgotten you; I am not 
one of those who proceed through life without ever looking 
back; my past pursues me and encroaches upon my present, 
if not my future as well; your friendship is one of the sunlit 
spots which stand out most clearly on the horizon of my 
later years, which is already quite dim; often, from the sum- 
mit where I now am, I cast a backward glance upon it, and 
as I do so, lam overwhelmed with sadness. 

Ah, what happy lives we lived in those days, when we 
were still as unsullied as angels! We walked on air, we 
seemed to have wings upon our shoulders, our longings 
filled us with transports of delight, and the fair halo of youth 
round our brows was set astir by the spring-tide breezes. 

Do you remember that little island planted with poplars 
which is tucked away where the river makes a sudden curye. 
It could be reached only by means of a long, narrow plank 
which was apt to cause alarm by bending in the middle; it 
was a bridge for goats, if ever there was one, and as a matter 
of fact, it was hardly used by anyone but them. What a 
delightful spot! Grass, short but abundant, in which the 
forget-me-nots opened their twinkling blue eyes, so win- 
some and dainty, a pathway as yellow as nankeen which 
formed a girdle round the island’s green robe and clasped its 
waist, while the ever-shifting shadows of aspens and poplars 
were not the least among the amenities of this paradise. 
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Then there were the large strips of linen which the country- 
women used to spread on the ground to bleach in the dew; 
they looked like square patches of snow; and that little girl 
so brown andsunburnt whose eyes, big but timid, sparkledso 
brightly beneath her long tresses, and who used to run after 
the goats threatening them and shaking her osier switch 
when it looked as though they were about to trample on 
the linen which was under her charge—do you remember 
her? 

Yes, and the sulphur-coloured butterflies flitting jerkily 
to and fro, and the kingfisher whom we so often tried to 
catch and who had his nest in that alder thicket? And 
those paths leading down to the river, with their roughly 
hewn steps and their posts and stakes all greenish below, 
which were nearly always shut in by a criss-cross of plants 
and branches? How limpid and sparkling was the water! 
How clearly we could see the bed of golden gravel! And 
how pleasant it was to sit on the bank and to dabble our toes 
in it! The golden-blossomed water-lilies gracefully display- 
ing themselves looked like green tresses flowing over the 
agate back of some nymph taking her bath. The sky gazed 
into this mirror, in which it beheld its azure smiles and ex- 
panses of most exquisite pearl-grey sheen, while hour after 
hour, there was an endless relay of turquoises, spangles, tufts 
of cotton-wool and strips of watered silk in great variety. 
How fond I was of those squadrons of little ducks with the 
emerald necks who were constantly steering their course 
from one bank to the other and leaving behind them a few 
ripples on that flawless mirror-like surface! 

How admirably we fitted into that setting! How appro- 
priate’ we were to that gentle and sedate scenery and how 
closely we matched it! Springtime without, youth within, 
sunshine on the grass, smiles on our lips, buds like snow- 
flakes on all the bushes, unspoiled fancies thriving in our 
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hearts, the flush of modesty upon our cheeks and on the 
eglantine, poetry singing within us, unseen birds warbling 
in the trees, dazzlement, cooing of doves, fragrances, count- 
less noises mingling together, heart-throbs, the water shift- 
ing a pebble, a blade of grass or a pansy budding, a bead 
of water trickling along a petal, a tear overflowing from an 
eyelid, a sigh of yearning, a rustling of leaves—what unfor- 
gettable evenings we spent there sauntering along so close 
to the edge that we often had one foot in the water and the 
other on the ground! 

But alas, it was soon over, for me, at least, though you 
contrived to remain as guileless as a child, even after you 
had become familiar with the way of the world. The core of 
evil which was within me has spread very quickly, and its 
taint has ruthlessly destroyed all the innocence and piety 
that were mine. The only good attribute which I still possess 
is my friendship for you. 

It has become a habit with me to keep nothing from you, 
neither my actions nor my thoughts. I have laid bare before 
you the most secret promptings of my heart; however 
queer, ludicrous and erratic my impulses may be, I cannot 
refrain from telling you about them; but, to be quite frank, 
for some time past, my feelings have been so peculiar that I 
can scarcely dare to make a clean breast of them to myself. 
Somewhere or other I have already told you how, because of 
my craving for beauty and my restless efforts to attain it, I go 
in fear of finally lapsing into the preposterous or the outrage- 
ous. And now, that is what it has almost come to. When 
shall I escape from all these cross-currents which drag me 
this way and that? When will the deck of my vessel cease to 
be swept by all these stormy waves? Where shall I find a 
haven where I may cast anchor, and a steadfast rock beyond 
the reach of the billows where I can dry myself and wring 
the foam from my hair? 
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You know with what eagerness I have sought for physi- 
cal beauty, how important I consider external form, and my 
passionate attachment to the outward world. This is inevi- 
table; I am too profligate and case-hardened to believe in 
moral beauty, and to pursue it with any singleness of pur- 
pose. I have become completely unable to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, and my corrupt way of life has reduced 
me almost to the ignorant state of the savage or the child. 
Truth to tell, as far as I am concerned, nothing is praise- 
worthy or reprehensible, and the most erratic. behaviour 
causes me but little surprise. My conscience is deaf and 
dumb. To me, adultery is the most harmless thing imagin- 
able. I regard it as quite a matter of course that a girl should 
play the wanton; I fully believe that I would betray my 
friends without the least remorse, and that if I were walking 
beside a precipice with people who annoyed me, I would 
not hesitate for one moment to push them over the edge. 
With complete composure I could witness the most appal- 
ling sights, andin thesufferings and misfortunes of humanity 
there is something which rather takes my fancy. When a 
catastrophe befalls the world, I experience the same keen 
and caustic delight which is felt by a man who, at long last, 
avenges an affront after many, many years. 

O world, what have you done to me that I should hate 
you thus? Who has so embittered me against you? What 
was I expecting from you that I should bear such a grudge 
against you for having played me false? What lofty hope 
have you betrayed? What eagle wings have you shorn? 
What doors remained closed which you should have opened, 
and which of us two proved a weak reed to the other? 

Nothing touches my heart, nothing stirs me; when I hear 
an account of doughty deeds, I no longer feel, as of old, a 
thrill pierce my entire being. In fact, I now regard all such 
emotions as rather foolish. No emphasis is strong enough to 
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grip my slackened heart-strings and to make them throb. 
When I see my fellow-creatures shed tears, I remain just as 
detached as when I watch the rain, unless the tears them- 
selves are attractive to the gaze, or if they reflect the light in 
a decorative way, or again, if they flow down a cheek which 
itself is beautiful. Animals are almost the only creatures for 
whom I feel some faint modicum of pity. I would not turn 
a hair if a clodhopper or a menial were soundly thrashed at 
my orders, but I would not allow a horse or a dog to be 
similarly treated in my presence. Yet I am not a spiteful 
man—I have never harmed anyone, and probably never 
shall; but this is due rather to my listless attitude and the 
utter contempt which I have for all persons whom I dislike, 
and which makes it impossible for me to trouble about them, 
even to their detriment. 

I cherish a wholesale loathing for mankind, and among 
the entire lot there are, at the most, one or two whom I con- 
sider worthy of an individual hatred. The people whom we 
hate cause us as much concern as those whom we love, for 
we have to single them out, separate them from the crowd; 
to be speechless with anger on account of them; to think of 
them by day and dream of them by night; to gnaw our 
pillows and grind our teeth at the thought that they are 
alive. Do we exert ourselves more on behalf of those whom 
we love? Would we make the same efforts and go to the 
same lengths to please a mistress as to ruin an enemy? I 
doubt it—we cannot really hate anybody, unless we love 
someone else in the same degree. Every great hatred serves 
to counterbalance a great love: and as I love nobody, there 
are but few whom I can hate. 

My hatred, like my love, is a vague and scattered feeling, 
which seeks to fasten upon something and cannot; I have 
within me a fund of hatred and love which I cannot turn to 
account, and which is an appalling burden to me. If I can 
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find no means of sharing out either or both of them, I shall 
come to a bad end, bursting asundez like a bag which is 
crammed too full of money, and which, as a result, rips its 
seams and bursts open. If I could but loathe somebody, if 
one of those fools who are always at my elbow could insult 
me so grossly as to make my stale, viperish blood boil in my 
icy veins and rouse me from that dreary sloth amid which I 
am stagnating; or if you, old witch, whose pate dodders to 
and fro, would bite my cheek with your rat-like fangs, and 
thus pass on to me your venom and your madness; or, again, 
if someone by dying could endow me with the life I crave, 
or if the final heart-beat of some enemy writhing beneath 
my foot could make my very hair tingle with bliss, and the 
reek of his blood were sweeter to my jaded nostrils than the 
fragrance of flowers, how gladly would I cast love aside 
and how I would bless my good fortune. 

Deadly embraces, the havoc wrought by a tiger’s teeth, 
the coilings of a boa-constrictor, the trampling of an ele- 
phant upon a crunched and flattened body, the barbed tail 
of the scorpion, the acrid milky juice of the spurge, the cur- 
ling creeses of Java, blades that glitter in the night and 
quench their radiance in blood—such are the things for 
which I would surrender the drooping roses, the moist 
kisses and the claspings of love! 

I have said that I love nothing; but alas, now I fear that I 
do love something. Hatred would be infinitely better than 
such love as this! I have run to earth the type of beauty of 
which I have so long been dreaming. I have discovered the 
embodiment of my dream-image. I have seen it, it has 
spoken to me, I have touched its hand, it exists; it is no empty 
fancy. Full well I knew that I could not be mistaken, and 
that my forebodings never misled me. Yes, Silvio, I am 
cheek by jowl with the vision which has haunted me all my 
life; its room is there and mine is here. From here I can see 
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the fluttering of the curtain at its window and the light of its 
lamp. Its shadow has just passed across the curtain. In an 
hour we shall sup together. 

Those lovely Turkish eyelashes, that deep and limpid 
gaze, that rich tinge of pale amber, those long and lustrous 
black tresses, that shapely and imperious nose, the moulding 
of those limbs, and those fine and slender extremities, such 
as Parmeginiano loved to paint, those delicate curves, that 
flawless oval, all of which impart so much distinction and 
aristocratic quality to a face, all that I have been craving for 
and that I would have been delighted to find distributed 
among five or six people, I now behold in the sole possession 
of one! 

What entrances me more than anything else is a lovely 
hand. I only wish you could see this one! What perfection! 
How dazzingly white it is, how soft the skin, how compel- 
ling its warmth! What exquisitely tapering fingers! How 
clearly the moons on the finger-nails stand out! And the 
whole texture and brilliance of it, for all the world like the 
inside of the petals of a rose—the hands of Anne of Austria, 
so vaunted and extolled, are, by comparison no better than 
those ofa goose-girl or a scullery-maid. And then what dig- 
nity and what skill there are in the least movement of this 
hand! How gracefully does this little finger curve and keep 
slightly aloof from its fellows. The thought of this hand 
drives me frantic, and makes my lips quiver and burn. I 
close my eyes to banish it from my sight; but with the tips 
of its delicate fingers it clutches at my eyelashes and opens 
the lids, and conjures up before me a myriad visions of snow 
and ivory. 

Ah, it must be Satan’s claw, which has garbed itself with 
that satiny skin; it is some mocking imp who is playing a 
trick on me; this is black magic, if ever there was any. The 
whole thing is so utterly preposterous. 
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This hand—it prompts me to leave for Italy to see the 
pictures of the great masters, to study and compare them, 
to make sketches and, in fact, become a painter so that I may 
portray it as it really is, as I see it, as I feel it; perhaps in this 
way I shall succeed in ridding myself of this weird obsession. 

I craved for beauty; I knew not what I asked. It means the 
desire to gaze lidless at the sun, the desire to grasp a flame. 
Tam racked with anguish. For I cannot attain this matchless 
quality, I cannot enter into it, nor can I cause it to enter into 
me, and I do not possess the ability to portray it and com- 
municate it to others. When I see something beautiful I 
ctave to seize upon it with the whole of my being, utterly 
and in a single instant. I crave to celebrate it in song and 
painting, in sculpture and written words, to be loved by it 
as I love it; I crave for something that is an impossibility, 
and never will be anything else. 

Your letter has hurt me, has deeply hurt me—forgive me 
for saying so. All the serene and unalloyed happiness which 
you enjoy, those rambles in the reddening woods, those 
long talks, so tender and intimate, which end with a sooth- 
ing kiss upon the brow; the days passing so swiftly that the 
night seems to reach you before its due time—all this only 
makes me feel that the emotional unrest amid which I live 
is even stormier than I had supposed. So you are to be 
married in two months; all the obstacles have been over- 
come, and you now know for certain that you will belong 
to each other for ever. Your present bliss is increased by all 
the bliss that you are yet to enjoy. You are happy, and you 
are aware that, beyond any doubt, you will be happier still 
before long. How fortunate is your lot! She whom you 
love is beautiful, but what you love in her is not lifeless and 
palpable beauty, material beauty, but the beauty which is 
unseen and eternal, the beauty which never grows old, the 
beauty of the soul. She is full of grace and purity; she loves 
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you as only such lofty beings can love. You did not seek to 
know whether the gold of her hair was closely similar, in its 
tint, to the tresses in the paintings of Rubens and Giorgione; 
but it caused you pleasure because it was hers. And I will 
wager, happy lover that you are, that you do not even know 
whether your mistress’s type is Greek or Asiatic, English or 
Italian. Oh Silvio! how rare are the hearts which are satisfied 
with love, pure and simple, and desire neither a hermitage 
in a forest, nor a pleasance on an island in Lake Maggiore. 

If I had the courage to drag myself away from this place, 
I would come and spend a month with you; perhaps amid 
the air which you breathe, I would rid myself of all which 
sullies me; perhaps your shady lanes would cool my burning 
brow a little; but no, it is a paradise in which I must not set 
my foot. I doubt whether I should even be permitted to 
gaze from a distance over the wall at the two angelic beings, 
fair to see, sauntering within it, hand in hand and gazing 
into each other’s eyes. The devil cannot enter into Eden 
save in the guise of a serpent, and, dear Adam, for all the 
happiness in heaven, I would not play the serpent to your 
Eve. 

What fearful work has been wrought in my soul of late? 
Who has tainted my blood and changed it into venom? Oh 
baleful thought, uncoiling your pale green branches and 
your hemlock umbels in the icy shadow of my heart, what 
poisoned wind carried thither the seed from which you 
were brought forth? So this is what was in store for me, this 
is where all the paths, upon which with such grim resolu- 
tion I ventured, were to lead! Oh fate, what a laughing- 
stock you make of us! All those eagle-flights towards the 
sun, those selfless enthusiasms striving heavenwards, that 
divine sadness, that deep but restrained love, that cult of 
beauty, all that quaint and subtle fancy, that boundless and 
ever surging stream from the fountain within, that rapture 
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with wings ever unfurled, those musings which put forth 
more blossoms than the hawthorn in May, that lyricism of 
my nonage, all those delightful and precious gifts, were to 
serve no other purpose than to thrust me below the level of 
the basest of men! 

My quest was love. Like a man in a frenzy I went forth 
clamouring and appealing for love; my inability to find any 
response made me writhe with fury: I kindled my blood 
and wallowed in the sloughs of pleasure; I raveningly 
clasped to my empty heart a woman, young and fair, who 
loved me; I tried to track down the passion that fled from 
me. I indulged in lechery, and acted like a virgin who visits 
a house of ill-fame, in the hope of finding a lover among 
those driven there by lust, instead of containing my soul in 
patience, as I waited in some sequestered retreat, dim and 
hushed, until the angelic being whom God has set apart for 
me appeared before my gaze, standing in a radiant half-light 
and holding a celestial flower. 

All the years which I have wasted in a futile scurry, dash- 
ing to and fro, eager to do violence to nature and to time, I 
ought to have spent in solitude and meditation, in striving 
to render myself worthy of being loved; that would have 
been the right thing to do; but I had scales before my eyes, 
and I strode to the very edge of the precipice. Already I have 
one foot poised in the empty air, and I feel that, before very 
long, the other one will follow it. I am convinced that all 
resistance on muy part is useless, and that I am fated to be 
hurled into the depths of this new abyss which is beginning 
to yawn within me. 

Yes, it was indeed thus that I had pictured love to myself. 
What was only a dream has now become part and parcel of 
my feelings. Yes, there are the same sleepless nights, alluring 
but grievous, in which the roses are thistles and the thistles 
roses; the same sweet sorrow and anguished joy, that un- 
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utterable distress which begirds me with a golden cloud and 
blurs the shapes of objects before my eyes as though I were 
drunk; and the same singing in the ears, which are haunted 
with the last syllable of the beloved name, the same wan 
look, the same sudden fits of trembling, the same glowing 
and icy sweat: yes, that is exactly what it is like; what the 
poets say about it is quite true. 

When I am about to enter the drawing-room in which 
we usually meet, my heart throbs so violently that I feel as 
though its movements must be visible through my clothes, 
and I have to clutch at it with both hands as though to pre- 
vent it from bursting forth. If at the other end of an avenue, 
in the park, I catch sight of this person, distance is at once 
blotted out, and I lose all sense of proportion; if only the 
accursed road were not there between us, or if only I had 
wings. Nothing can rid me of this obsession; if I read, the 
same image thrusts itself between the book and my eyes; if 
I go riding on horseback, as I gallop along I seem to feel, 
amid the gusts of wind, those long tresses mingling with 
mine, and to hear that familiar hurried breathing and to 
catch its warmth upon my cheek. This haunting image gives 
me no peace, and never do I behold it more plainly than 
when it is not actually before my eyes. 

You pitied me for loving nobody, pity me now for loving 
somebody, and in particular for loving whom I do. What a 
calamity, what a shattering blow to a life already marred as 
mine was; what a mad, sinful and repellent passion has laid 
hold upon me! My brow is branded for ever with the shame 
of it. It is the most appalling of all my transgressions; I can- 
not understand it, I cannot fathom it; lam utterly bewildered 
and dismayed; I no longer feel certain who I am or what 
others are, I am left wondering whether I am a man or a 
woman, I am filled with self-loathing, I experience strange 
and unaccountable urges, and there are moments when it 
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seems to me as if my reason were departing, and when the 
consciousness of my existence forsakes me altogether. For a 
long time I failed to realise what it could be; I eavesdropped 
upon myself, and closely watched my own actions. I strove 
to unravel the tangled skein within me. At last I pierced the 
wrappings in which the ghastly truth was swathed. Silvio, 
I love—how can I ever bring myself to tell you?—I love a 
man, 
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Yes, that is what has befallen me. I love a man, Silvio. For 
some time I sought to deceive myself; I gave a different 
name to the feeling which I experienced; I clothed it in the 
garment of pure friendship without any ulterior motive; I 
attributed it merely to my admiration for all beautiful per- 
sons and things; I trod, for several days, the treacherous, 
pleasant paths that beset every passion in its early stages; but 
I now perceive upon what an abysmal and horrifying road 
I have entered. There can be no more self-deception; I have 
taken careful stock of myself, and with complete detachment 
I have pondered on the situation in all its aspects; not the 
slightest detail has escaped my notice, and I have ransacked 
my mind with a thoroughness derived from my habit of 
self-scrutiny. Though I flinch from thinking or writing 
about it; the unhappy fact is only too plain that what I feel 
for this young man is not friendship, but love, and only love. 

You of whom I am so fond, Silvio, my trusty friend, my 
only friend, you have never aroused such feelings in me, 
and yet, if ever there were beneath heaven a close and keen 
friendship, if ever two minds, though different, understood 
each other perfectly, it was our friendship and our two 
minds. What winged hours we have spenttogether! What 
talks—they were endless and yet they were always brought 
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to a close too soon. Many a confession did we make to each 
other, which we had never made to ourselves, opening our 
hearts as freely as though they were provided with that 
window which Momus longed to open in man’s bosom. 
How proud I was of being your friend, I who was younger 
than you, I who was so hot-headed, and you who were so 
staid. 

My feelings towards this young man are really astound- 
ing; no woman has ever caused me such a strange unrest. 
The sound of his clear vibrant voice plucks at my nerves and 
disturbs me most oddly; my very soul hangs on his lips, like 
a bee on a flower, to drink in the honey of his words. If I 
happen to touch him as we pass each other, I tremble from 
head to foot, and when at night we are about to retire, and 
he gives me his soft and satiny hand which fascinates me so 
much, my whole being seems to dart to the spot that he has 
touched, and an hour afterwards I still feel the pressure of 
his fingers. 

This morning I gazed at him for a long time when he was 
not looking. I was concealed behind my curtain. He was at 
his window, which is exactly opposite to mine. This part of 
the mansion was built at the end of Henri 1v’s reign; it is 
half brick, half ashlar, as was customary at that period; the 
window is long and narrow, with a stone lintel and balcony. 
Théodore—for you have doubtless already guessed that it is 
he to whom I refer—had propped his elbows on the coping; 
his expression was moody, and he seemed to be pondering 
deeply. Drapery, consisting of red, large-flowered damask, 
which was half caught up, fell in broad folds behind him 
and served as a background. How handsome he was, and 
how admirably his dark, pale appearance was set off by that 
magenta tinge. Two great masses of black, glossy hair, like 
the grape-clusters of Erigone of old, hung gracefully down 
his cheeks, and captivatingly framed the delicate and flaw- 
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less oval of his handsome face. His full and rounded neck 
was wearing a sort of dressing-gown with broad sleeves 
which looked rather like a woman’s dress. In his hand he 
held a yellow tulip, which, as he pondered, he ruthlessly 

plucked apart, flinging the pieces away. 

One of the wedges of light traced by the sun on the wall 
chanced to be projected against the window, and the scene 
acquired a gilded tint, warm and translucent, with which 
Giorgione’s most sparkling canvas could not vie. 

With his long hair stirred gently by the breeze, his bared 
neck, as white as marble, thus uncovered, his ample robe 
drawn tightly around his waist, and his shapely hands issu- 
ing from their ruffles like the pistils of a flower from the 
whorls enclosing them, he seemed, not the handsomest of 
men but the loveliest of women, and I exclaimed to myself: 
“That is a woman, that must be a woman!’ Then I suddenly 
remembered that far-fetched stuff I wrote to you some time 
ago, about my ideal and the manner in which I would un- 
doubtedly find her—you know, the alluring lady in the 
Louis x111 pleasance, the red and white mansion, the spa- 
cious terrace, the avenues of old chestnut trees, and the 
meeting at the window; I mentioned all those details to you 
at the time. And sure enough, what I now saw was an exact 
replica of everything I had pictured to myself. Here 
was the very same style of architecture, the effect produced 
by the light, the exact kind of beauty, the colouring and the 
general atmosphere I had longed for; nothing was lacking, 
but the female was a male, though I confess to you that for a 
moment I had completely overlooked this. 

Théodore must be a woman in disguise; no other assump- 
tion will account for it. Such beauty as that, too great even 
for a woman, is not the beauty of a man, were he Antinous, 
the friend of Hadrian; were he Alexis, the friend of Virgil. It 
is a woman, right enough, and it was very foolish of me to 
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alarm myself as I did. That explains everything in the most 
obvious manner, and I am not such a fiend asI hadimagined. 

Would God have arrayed a man’s coarse eyelids with such 
long, dark, silken fringes as those? Would he have adorned 
our misshapen lips, so ungainly and rugged, with such a 
bright and delicate carmine tinge? Our bones, rough hewn, 
as though with someuncouthimplement,and clumsily jointed 
together, are not fine enough to be encased in such white 
and dainty flesh; our knobbly skulls were never meant to be 
bedecked with such abundant and bewitching tresses. 

O beauty! we are created only to love and worship you, 
if we have discovered you, or to seek you untiringly far and 
wide if such good fortune has not been vouchsafed us; but 
to possess you, to be the actual embodiment of you—that 
can be achieved only by angels and women. Lovers, poets, 
painters and sculptors, we all seek to raise an altar to you, 
the lover in his mistress, the poet in his song, the painter in 
his canvas, the sculptor in his marble; but what causes us end- 
less despair is our failure to impart palpable shape to the 
beauty which prompts our emotions, and our knowledge 
that we are trammelled within a body quite unlike the one 
which we yearn to possess. 

I once saw a young man who had robbed me of the bodily 
guise which oughtto have been mine. Thisrascal was exactly 
as I should have liked to be. He was good-looking where 
I was ugly, and beside him I produced the impression of 
being a rough draft of what he had become. We were of the 
same height, but he was more lithe and more.sturdy than 
myself; his figure was similar to mine, but displayed a dis- 
tinction and breed which I do not possess. His eyes were 
much the same colour as mine, but they had a lure and a 
sparkle that mine will never have. His nose had been cast in 
the same mould as mine, but it seemed to have been re- 
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broader and betokened a more passionate nature, its planes 
stood out more clearly, and it had a certain lordly quality, of 
which that worthy feature of my person is entirely devoid. 
I seemed to be, as it were, nature’s first attempt to produce 
what was to become a perfected copy of myself, a rough 
draft, with erasures, of the conception which, in him, re- 
vealed itself as the fair copy, indited in shapely script. 

When I saw him moving about, standing still, greeting a 
lady, sitting or reclining, with that flawless ease which is 
due to perfection of build, I was overwhelmed with grief 
and dreadful fits of jealousy, such as must be felt by a clay 
model left to dry and crack in a dark corner of the studio, 
while the grand marble statue, which, but for it, would never 
have come into existence, rises proudly on its carved pedes- 
tal, the centre of attraction and the focus of all the admira- 
tion. For this rascal was, after all, only my own self in a 
slightly more effective guise, and cast with a less refractory 
bronze, which had submitted with a better grace to the 
shape of the mould. In my opinion, it was a piece of effron- 
tery on his part to flaunt my person as he did, and to swagger 
about as though he were something unique, whereas, in 
actual fact, he was simply a copy of me, and but for me it 
would never have occurred to nature to make him as he was. 

When women sang the praises of his good manners and 
personal charm, I felt strongly inclined to rise to my feet 
and say to them: “You silly creatures, why don’t you praise 
me and have done with it? This fellow is exactly the same 
as I am, and if you lavish on him what I am entitled to, you 
are quite needlessly going out of your way.’ At other times 
I felt the urge to strangle him and to eject his soul from the 
body which belonged to me, and I used to prowl about in 
his vicinity with tightened lips and clenched fists like a 
nobleman prowling round his mansion in which a family of 
vagrants has taken up its quarters while he was away, and 
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wondering how he is to get rid of them. I may add that the 
young man in question was a thorough nincompoop, and 
was all the more successful for that very reason. And some- 
times I envied him his silliness more than his good looks. 

The Gospel adage about the poor in spirit is incomplete. 
‘Theirs is the kingdom of heaven,’ does not cover all the 
ground. Whether theirs is the kingdom of heaven, I neither 
know nor care, but beyond any doubt, theirs is the king- 
dom of earth; theirs is the money, and theirs are the desirable 
women, that is to say, theirs are the only two things in the 
world that are worth while. Have you ever come across a 
wit who was wealthy, or a young men of feeling and ability 
with a mistress who would pass muster? Although Théo- 
dore is very handsome, I not covet his good looks, and I 
think it better that they should be his and not mine. 

Those curious varieties of love which abound in the ele- 
gies of the ancient poets, which took us so much aback and 
which we could not fathom, are probable, therefore, and 
possible. When we translated them, we used to substitute 
the names of women for those which were in the actual text. 
Juventius was given a feminine ending and became Juventia, 
Alexis was changed into Ianthe. The pretty boys became 
pretty girls, and it was thus that we edited the outrageous 
seraglios of Catullus, Tibullus, Martial, and the gentle Virgil. 
It was a very well-intentioned proceeding, but it merely 
went to show how imperfectly we understood the spirit of 
the ancients. 

Tam a mian of the Homeric period; the world in which I 
live is not mine, and I am a stranger to the society which 
surrounds me. Christ did not come for my sake; I am as 
much a pagan as were Alcibiades and Pheidias. I have never 
gone to pluck passion flowers upon Golgotha, and the deep 
river which flows from the side of the saviour on the cross 
and forms a scarlet girdle round the world has not lapped 
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me in its tide. My defiant body refuses to recognise the 
supremacy of the soul, and my flesh objects to being morti- 
fied. I consider that the earth is as lovely as the heavens, and 
virtue, in my opinion, is nothing else but shapeliness. I am 
not interested in spiritual matters—I prefer a statue to a 
spectre, and the full glare of noon to twilight. There are 
three things which make a strong appeal to me: gold, 
marble and crimson, representing lustre, solidity and colour. 
My dreams are wrought of them, and they are the materials 
from which I build all the palaces for my fancies to dwell in. 

Sometimes I have other dreams—of long cavalcades of 
pure-white horses, without harness or bridle, ridden by 
handsome naked youths who pass by against a dark-blue 
background as on the friezes of the Parthenon, or of girls in 
bevies crowned with chaplets, with pleated tunics and ivory 
timbrels, who appear to be moving round a huge urn. 
Never is there any haze or mist, never anything vague or 
blurred. My sky has no clouds, or if there be any, they are 
solid clouds carved with a chisel, and made of the splinters 
fallen from the statue of Jupiter. Its rim is indented with 
steeply jutting peaks, the ridges of which have sharp, clear 
outlines, and the sun, leaning on one of the loftiest summits, 
opens to its fullest extent his yellow lionesque eye with the 
golden lids. The grasshopper utters its harsh strains, the corn- 
ear crackles; the shadow, vanquished and exhausted by the 
heat, gathers itself together and finds a resting-place at the 
foot of the trees: all is sheen, sparkle, glitter. The smallest 
detail is clearly focussed and stands out boldly; every object 
acquires a shape and colour that will brook no denial. This 
is no place for the flabbiness and empty dreaming which are 
such prominent features of Christian art. 

Such is my world. The streams in my landscapes fall in a 
sculptured tide from a sculptured urn; amid the tall green 
reeds, as loud-voiced as those of the Eurotas, glistens the 
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rounded, silvery haunch of some water-nymph with pale- 
green tresses. Behold Diana sauntering through that dark 
oak forest with her quiver on her back, her sash fluttering in 
the breeze, and her buskins fastened with intertwining rib- 
bons. She is followed by her pack of hounds and her nymphs 
whose names are so euphonious. My pictures are painted 
with four tints, like the pictures of the primitive painters, 
and often they are merely bas-reliefs in colour; for I love to 
place my finger upon what my eyes haveseen, and to trace the 
rounded outlines to vanishing point; I view each object from 
every angle, and as I move round, I hold a light towards it. 

[have viewed love in the light of antiquity, and as though 
I were judging the qualities and defects of a piece of sculp- 
ture. What do you think of the arm? It’s not bad. The hands 
are quite nicely managed. What about this foot? I think that 
the ankle is without distinction, and that the heel is vulgar. 
But the set of the bosom is as it should be, and the bosom it- 
self is shapely, the curve of the body is quite lissom, the 
shoulders are sleek and comely. This woman would be a 
fairly good model, and several parts of her are worth sculp- 
ting. We might as well make love to her. 

That has always been my way. I look at women with the 
eyes of a sculptor and not those of a lover. All my life I have 
been concerned about the shape of the goblet, never about 
the quality of its contents. If Pandora’s box had been in my 
possession, I am sure that I would not have opened it. I said 
just now that Christ did not come for my sake; nor did 
Mary, star of the modern Heaven, sweet mother of the 
glorious babe. 

Many a time, and for hours at a time, I have lingered be- 
neath the stone foliage in cathedrals, amid the quivering 
sheen of the stained-glass windows, when the organ seemed 
to be moaning of its own accord, when unseen fingers were 
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and my eyes have gazed intently into the pale azure of the 
Madonna’s almond-shaped eyes. With veneration I have 
scanned the gaunt oval of her countenance, the barely 
visible curve of her eyebrows; I have marvelled at her 
smooth and radiant forehead, the flawless translucency of her 
temples, her cheek-bones with their austere and maidenly 
tinge, softer than the bloom on a peach; I have counted the 
lovely golden lashes which cast their quivering shadow up- 
on them; amid the half-tint in which she is steeped, I have 
conned the fleeting lines of her fragile and meekly bended 
neck; I have even, with reckless hand, raised the folds of her 
raiment and contemplated her bare bosom which, though 
virginal, is heavy with milk, and which never gave suck but 
to divine lips; I have followed the entire tracery of its deli- 
cate blue veins back to where the eye can no longer distin- 
guish them, I have laid my finger upon it as though I could 
cause the celestial potion to gush forth in white jets; my lips 
have grazed the bud of the mystic rose. 

Well, I must say that all this tenuous beauty, so gossamer 
and so lacking in substance that it seems to be on the point 
of taking flight, made but a scanty appeal to me. I prefer the 
Venus Anadyomene by far. Those eyes, so typical of anti- 
quity, with their tilted edges, those lips, so flawless, and 
carved with so sure a hand, so redolent of love, so wanton 
and showing such eagerness to be kissed, that forehead, low 
but ample, those tresses as billowy as the ocean and tied hap- 
hazard at the nape, those firm and glossy shoulders, that 
back, so rich in delightful curves, that bosom, of no great 
size and not unduly prominent, all those taut and shapely 
limbs, those broad hips, that subtle strength, that suggestion 
of power more than human in a body so alluringly femin- 
ine, entrance and fascinate me more than you, being a Chris- 
tian and a paragon of virtue, can ever imagine. 

Mary, despite the humble demeanour which she affects, 
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is far too haughty for my liking; the tip of her foot, girt 
round with white ribands, scarcely touches the surface of 
the globe, which is already turning livid and on which the 
old serpent is writhing. Her eyes are loveliness itself, but 
they are always staring heavenwards or looking down; 
never is their gaze a level one, never have they mirrored a 
human shape. Then, too, I do not much care for those halos 
which consist of smiling cherubs. I am jealous of the tall 
young angels with their fluttering robes and tresses who 
crowd so affectionately round her when she reaches heaven; 
those hands entwined to buoy her up, those wings flapping 
to and fro to fan her, cause me displeasure and resentment. 
Those celestial young fops, with their smug and mincing 
airs and graces, their sheeny raiment, their wigs of golden 
thread, and their nice blue and green plumes, strike me as 
being too much like lady-killers, and if I were God I would 
never dream of letting them act as pages to my mistress. 

Venus, after rising from the ocean, sets foot upon the 
world—quite naked and all alone—as befits a goddess who 
loves men. She prefers the earth to Olympus, and in the tally 
of her lovers there are more men than gods. She does not en- 
wrap herself in the flimsy veils of mysticism; she stands 
erect, her dolphin behind her, her foot on her mother-of- 
pearl conch; the sun strikes upon her smooth belly, and with 
her white hand she lifts up her superb tresses, amid which 
old Father Ocean has strewn the most flawless of his pearls. 
She can be seen by all: she conceals nothing, for ugly women 
are the only ones who have any need for bashfulness, a new- 
fangled device, the offspring of the Christian contempt for 
what is shapely and incarnate. 

Oh ancient world! thus it is that everything which you 
worshipped is now scorned, and your deities are over- 
thrown amid the dust; gaunt hermits, clad in tatters, and 
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tigers in your circuses, have taken their perch upon the 
pedestals once occupied by your gods who were so lovely 
and alluring. Christ has swathed the world in his winding- 
sheet. Beauty is constrained to blush at its own self, and to 
don a shroud. All you beautiful youths, whose limbs glisten 
with oil, and who wrestle in lyceum or gymnasium, be- 
neath the dazzling sky, in the full glare of the Attic sun, be- 
fore the marvelling throng; all you damsels of Sparta who 
dance the bibasis, and race naked to the summit of Taygetus, 
array yourselves once more in tunic and chlamys: your 
reign is over. And you, shapers of marble, Promethean 
workers in bronze, shatter your chisels: there will be no 
more sculptors. Dead is the world that gloried in the sense 
of touch. Only one single gloomy and dismal idea fills the 
vast expanse of the void. Cleomenes now has recourse to the | 
weavers to discover what folds are produced by clothor linen. 

Virginity, austere bloom, born of a soil drenched with 
blood, whose withered and sickly flower burgeons with 
many a pang amid the dank shadows of nunneries, beneath 
chill, cleansing rain; rose without fragrance and bristling 
with thorns, you are foisted upon us to usurp the place of 
the beautiful, joyousroses bathed in spikenard and Falernian, 
and worn by the dancing girls of Sybaris! 

The ancient world knew you not, sterile blossom; never 
were you entwined amid its garlands, the fragrance of 
which was so heady; in that community, so full of health 
and vigour, you would have been trampled scornfully 
underfoot. Continence, mysticism, melancholia—three un- 
known words—three new infirmities introduced by Christ. 
Wan ghosts who flood our world with your icy tears and 
who, leaning upon a cloud, with your hand clutching your 
bosom, can only say—O death! O death!—never could you 
have set foot in that world which was the happy dwelling- 
place of indulgent and wanton gods! 
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Following the ancients, I regard woman as an alluring 
slave, intended for our pleasure. To my mind, Christianity 
has in no way improved her status. I am of the opinion that 
she is still a creature differing from, and inferior to our- 
selves, whom we worship and with whom we dally, a play- 
thing which is more intelligent than ifit were made of ivory 
or gold, and which can stand up of its own accord if we let it 
fall. Because of these sentiments I have been told that I have 
a low opinion of women; it seems to me that, on the con- 
trary, what I have said reveals a very high opinion of them. 

I really cannot understand why women are so anxious to 
be treated as men. I can imagine anyone wanting to be a 
boa-constrictor, a lion or an elephant; but that anyone 
should want to be a man is something which I am totally 
unable to fathom. If I had been at the Council of Trent 
when they were debating the momentous problem of 
whether a woman is a man, I should certainly have plumped 
for the negative. 

In my time I have written a certain amount of love- 
poetry, or at least, what was intended as such. I have just 
been reading some of it again. It entirely lacks the spirit of 
modern love. If it had been written in Latin elegiacs instead 
of in French rhymes, it might be taken for the work of a 
bad poet of the time of Augustus. And what astonishes me 
is that the women for who it was written, instead of being 
thoroughly annoyed, were highly delighted. It is true that 
women know as little about poetry as cabbages and roses 
do, and this is quite as it should be, and is a matter of course, 
since they themselves are poetry, or, at least, the best instru- 
ments for poetry: the flute neither hears nor understands the 
tune that is played upon it. 

These poems of mine are brimful of prattle about hair 
like gold or jet, skin of a matchless delicacy, rounded arms, 
dainty feet, and shapely hands, and they wind up with a 
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grovelling appeal to the deity to vouchsafe the enjoyment 
of all these nice things as speedily as possible. The exultant 
passages abound in festoons scattered upon the threshold, 
piles of flowers, the burning of perfumes, an arithmetical 
accumulation of kisses, on the lines indicated by Catullus, 
nights without sleep, but with no lack of joys, angry out- 
bursts against Aurora and exhortations to the aforesaid 
Aurora to go back where she came from and to hide behind 
the saffron curtains of old Tithonus—they are flashy but there 
is no warmth in them, high-flown but without a single thrill. 
They are correct and smooth, and they are all written with 
the same unflagging care; but through all the elaborate and 
allusive diction, it is not difficult to catch the sharp, curt 
voice of the master trying to adopt a gentler manner when 
speaking to the slave. In it, unlike the erotic poetry written 
since the Christian era, no soul asks another soul to return its 
love; no azure-tinted, smiling lake invites a brook to flow 
into its bosom that they may reflect the stars of heaven to- 
gether; no pair of doves spread their wings with one ac- 
cord, to fly together to the same nest. 

Cynthia, you are beautiful; tarry not. Who knows 
whether you will be alive tomorrow? Your hair is blacker 
than the glossy skin of an Ethiopian damsel. Tarry not; a 
few years hence, slender silver threads will creep into its 
thick clusters; these roses smell sweet today, but tomorrow 
they will have the odour of death, and be but the corpses of 
roses. Let us breathe the perfume of your roses while they 
still resemble your cheeks; let us kiss your cheeks while they 
resemble your roses. When you are old, Cynthia, no one 
will seek your favours—not even the lictor’s menials in re- 
turn for your bribes—and you will pursue me whom now 
you spurn. Wait until Saturn with his finger-nail has marred 
the smoothness of that radiant brow devoid of any flaw, and 
you will see how your threshold, so beleaguered with 
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suppliants, so moist with tears and so adorned with Howers, 
will be shunned, loathed, and covered with weeds and briars. 
Do not tarry, Cynthia; the smallest wrinkle may serve as a 
grave for the greatest love. 

Such are the ruthless and domineering terms in which all 
antique elegies are couched. They always come back to that. 
Such is their leading motive, their outstanding theme. Be- 
yond that, they have very little subject-matter, and when 
they have served as a medium for promising a robe of twice- 
dyed byssus and a clasp of pearls, all of the same size, they 
have reached the end of their tether. And that, too, seems to 
me about as logical a conclusion as the circumstances call for. 
Still, I do not always keep within such narrow limits, and 
sometimes I embellish my meagre pattern with a few silk 
threads of various colours, picked up here and there. But 
these oddments are of no great length, or they have to be 
replaced over and over again, so that they do not match 
with the background of the fabric. I speak of love glibly 
enough, because I have read many admirable things that 
have been written about it. That is a trick which calls only 
for some ability as an actor. Lots of women are perfectly 
satisfied with this outward show. Being accustomed to 
write and use my inventive powers, I am never at a loss 
where these matters are concerned, and anyone who has had 
a fair amount of practice will readily achieve the same result 
if he gives his mind to it; but I do not feel a word of what I 
say, and like the Latin poet, I again murmur: Cynthia, do 
not tarry. 

I have often been accused of being a cheat and a dis- 
sembler. There can be nobody on this earth more eager than 
I am to speak frankly and unbosom himself without stint! 
But as I have not an idea or a feeling in common with the 
people around me, as at the very first candid word I uttered 
there would be a regular howl of indignation, I have pre- 
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ferred to hold my peace, or if I do speak, to come out with 
only the kind of nonsense which meets with general approval 
and has established itself as being the right thing to say. 
What a hornets’ nest I would bring about my ears if I told 
my lady-friends what I have just written to you! I hardly 
think they they would relish my attitude and way of ap- 
proach to love. 

As for the men, I cannot tell them either, in so many 
words, that they ought to go on all fours; and to be quite 
frank, that is the most charitable view I can take of them. I 
am not particularly anxious to raise Cain every time I open 
my mouth. What does it matter, after all, what I think or 
do not think; or whether I am unhappy when I look cheer- 
ful, and jolly when I seem to be in low spirits? Nobody 
blames me for not going naked: may I not clothe my coun- 
tenance as I do my body? Why should a mask be more 
objectionable than a pair of breeches, or a fib than a pair of 
stays? 

Heigho, the earth turns round the sun, roasted on one 
side and frozen on the other. There is a battle in which six 
hundred thousand men slash each other to pieces; the 
weather is as fine as can be; the flowers are behaving more 
flirtatiously than ever, brazenly flaunting their opulent 
bosoms beneath the very feet of the horses. Today a vast 
number of good deeds have been performed; it is raining 
cats and dogs, it is snowing, listen to the thunder, look at the 
lightning, what a hail-storm!—why, it looks as if the end of 
the world were at hand. The benefactors of mankind are 
splashed with mud from head to foot, and are as bedraggled 
as curs, unless they happen to be carriage-folk. Creation 
scoffs relentlessly at all created beings, and almost without a 
break pours withering scorn upon them. There is not one 
single thing that cares a straw about any other thing, and 
each one lives or vegetates by a law of its own. What differ- 
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ence does it make to the sun, to a beetroot, or even to men, 
whether I do this or that, live or die, suffer or rejoice, prac- 
tise false pretences or act straightforwardly? 

A wisp of straw has fallen upon an ant and has broken the 
second joint of its third leg; a crag has fallen upon a village 
and wiped it out. I cannot believe that the golden eyes of 
the stars shed more tears over one of these calamities than 
over the other. You are my closest friend, if 1 may use a 
phrase which, I trust, is not altogether meaningless; but 
were I to die, it is perfectly obvious that, however much you 
mourned for me, you would not go without your dinner 
for even a couple of days, and in spite of so dreadful a disas- 
ter you would continue to enjoy a game of backgammon as 
before. Which of my friends or mistresses will remember 
my full name twenty years hence, or would recognise me in 
the street if 1 happened to pass by in a suit which was out at 
elbows? To perish and to be forgotten—such is the whole 
destiny of man. 

I feel as utterly isolated as anyone can be, and all the links 
between myself and external objects, and between external 
objects and myself, have been broken one by one. There can 
be few other instances of a man who, while remaining 
thoroughly aware of all that is astir within him, has fallen to 
such depths of besottedness as I have. I am like a bottle of 
liqueur which has been left uncorked, and the essence of 
which has completely evaporated. The liquid has the same 
appearance and colour; but taste it, and you will find that it 
is as flat as plain water. 

When I reflect upon it, I am alarmed by the swiftness of 
this decay; if it goes on at the same rate, I shall have to find 
some means of preserving myself, or I shall positively begin 
to decompose, and then the worms will seek me out, since 
I no longer have a soul, the possession of which forms the 
only difference between a body and a corpse. No more than 
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a year ago, I still had some human attributes; my mind was 

active, I had a quest, I was prompted by one paramount 

conception, by some sort of purpose, by an ideal; I craved 

to be loved, and I indulged in dreams that are common at 

that particular age—they were less hazy, less virtuous, to be 

sure, than those of the average young man, but still, they 
‘kept within reasonable limits. 

Little by little the spiritual ingredients were separated and 
used up, and all that remained in the depths of my being 
was a thick layer of slime. Dreams became nightmares, and 
what had once been an idle fancy was now an incubus; the 
world of the soul closed its ivory portals in my face; I can no 
longer comprehend anything except what I can actually 
touch with my hands; my dreams have the solidity of stone; 
all the objects around me are becoming dense and hard, 
there is nothing that drifts or hovers; no wafted breeze, not 
a breath comes my way; stark matter thrusts itself upon me, 
hems me in, overwhelms me; I am like a wayfarer who, 
having fallen asleep one day in summer, with his feet in a 
rivulet, wakes up in winter to find them firmly encased in 
the ice. Iam no longer eager for anybody’s love or friend- 
ship; I no longer feel the least desire even for fame, that 
glittering halo which I had yearned to have upon my brow. 
All that now throbs within me, is the awful craving which 
thrusts me towards Théodore. Such is the pass to which all 
my moral standards have been reduced. What is physically 
beautiful is good, all that is ugly is evil. If I saw a beautiful 

woman who, to my own knowledge, was the vilest crea- 
ture on earth, a strumpet and a murderess, I frankly admit 
that it would not matter to me in the least, and that it would 
in no way prevent me from enjoying her company, if the 
shape of her nose was to my liking. 

This is my notion of perfect happiness: there is a large 
square building, devoid of any outside windows; a large 
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courtyard surrounded by a white marble colonnade, a crys- 
tal fountain in the centre with a jet of quicksilver such as is 
customary among the Arabs, and orange and pomegranate 
trees arranged in alternate boxes; overhead, a very blue sky 
and a very yellow sun; large greyhounds with muzzles like 
the head of a pike would be dozing here and there; from 
time to time barefooted negroes with loops of gold adorn- 
ing their legs, and comely maid-servants, fair and slender, 
clad in sumptuous and fanciful garments, would saunter 
through the hollowed arcades, baskets on their arms or 
amphoras on their heads. I myself would be there, motion- 
less and silent, beneath a gorgeous canopy, with hundreds of 
cushions all round me. My elbow would be resting upon a 
huge tame lion, and I with the naked breast of a slave-girl 
for my footstool, would besmoking opium froma jade pipe. 

That is the only way in which I can picture paradise to 
myself; and, if God is really anxious that I should proceed 
there after my death, he will have a small mansion along 
these lines built for me in a quiet nook upon the corner of 
some star. Paradise, as it is commonly described, strikes me 
as being far too musical, and I confess, with all due respect, 
that I could not possibly put up with a sonata lasting for a 
mere ten thousand years. 

You now have some idea of what my Eldorado, my 
promised land, is like; of course, it is nothing but a dream; 
but it has this special feature, that I allow no familiar face to 
make its appearance there; that none of my friends has 
crossed the threshold of this dream-palace; and that none of 
the women whom I have possessed has sat down beside me 
upon those velvet cushions. I am there alone in the midst of 
apparitions. I have never had the slightest intention of loving 
all the women, all the winsome girls, whose shadowy forms 
Ihave made the denizens of my palace; nor have I ever ima- 
gined a single one of them to be in love with me. In this 
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fanciful harem of mine I have appointed no favourite sul- 
tana. There are coloured women, black and brown, Jewesses 
with livid complexion and red hair, Greek and Circassian 
girls, women from Spain and women from England; but as 
far as I am concerned, they are mere symbols of colouring 
and feature, and I keep them, just as a man keeps all kinds of 
wines in his cellar, and every species of humming-bird in his 
collection. They are devices for giving pleasure, pictures 
which need no frame, statues which come to you when you 
feel inclined to inspect them closely. A woman possesses this 
undeniable advantage over a statue, that she will of her own 
accord turn in whichever direction you choose, whereas, in 
the case of a statue, you yourself have to walk round it till 
you discover the exact spot from which you can obtain the 
best view of it—and this is a tiring business. 

You will realise that such ideas as these make it impossible 
for me to remain in these times or in this world of ours; for 
how can anyone go on living in this way, alongside time 
and space, as it were? I shall have to find some alternative. 

This train of thought must, by a simple and logical pro- 
cess, lead to one conclusion: where the gratification of the 
eye, flawless shapes and unblemished features are the only 
aim, they will be welcomed wherever they are met with. 
This accounts for the strange aberrations revealed by love 
among the ancients. 

Since the time of Christ there has not been a single male 
statue in which adolescent beauty was idealised and repro- 
duced with the care which distinguishes the ancient sculp- 
tors. Woman has become the symbol of moral and physical 
beauty: man really fell from his high estate on the day when 
the babe was born at Bethlehem. Woman is the queen of 
creation; the stars are linked together as her coronet, the 
crescent moon takes a pride in waxing beneath her feet, the 
sun yields his purest gold to provide her with jewels, painters 
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who wish to curry favour with the angels bestow women’s 
faces upon them, and I must say that I would not dream of 
finding fault with them on that account. 

Before the gentle and mannerly narrator of parables made 
his appearance, it was just the other way about; when 
sculptors wished to impart a beguiling aspect to gods and 
heroes, they did not endow them with feminine qualities; 
they had a type of their own, at once sturdy and subtle, 
but always virile, however voluptuous their outlines might 
be, and however smooth and devoid of sinews and veins 
the craftsman might have made their magnificent limbs. 
He tended, if anything, to bring the characteristics of 
feminine beauty into line with this particular type. He 
broadened the shoulders, reduced the size of the hips, made 
the neck and shoulders more prominent, and stressed the 
thews of arm and hip. The result is that there is scarcely 
any difference between Parisand Helen. That, too, iswhy the 
hermaphrodite was one of the pet myths of the idolatrous 
ancients. 

This son of Hermes and Aphrodite is, in fact, one of the 
most comely productions of pagan genius. Surely nothing 
more entrancing can be conceived of than these two bodies, 
both of them flawless, mingling in perfect harmony, these 
two kinds of beauty, which are equal and yet so diverse, and 
which blend to form a new beauty, surpassing either of 
them, because they tone each other down and reveal each 
other’s qualities to greater advantage. Can anyone who 
worships form to the exclusion of all else be confronted by 
a perplexity more delightful than that occasioned by the 
sight of that back, those baffling loins, and those legs so 
slender and yet so powerful, that it is hard to say whether 
they should be assigned to Mercury on the point of taking 
flight, or to Diana emerging from the bath? The torso is 
made up of the most fascinating abnormities: the arched and 
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well-developed chest is that of a stripling, and upon it is 
superimposed, with a peculiarly graceful effect, the curves 
of a maiden’s bosom. The sides are plump and as smooth as 
those of a woman, but beneath them there is a suggestion of 
sinews and ribs, as in the body of a boy; the belly is rather 
flat for a woman, and rather round for a man, and in the 
whole build of the body there is something hazy and 
blurred, which defies any attempt to convey it, but which 
possesses a lure all its own. Théodore would certainly be an 
excellent model for this kind of beauty; all the same, I think 
that it is the feminine attributes which predominate with 
him, and that he has retained more of Salmacis than did the 
Hermaphrodite of the Metamorphoses. 

The odd thing is, that I have almost stopped wondering 
about his sex, and that my affection for him has no bearing 
on it whatever. Sometimes I try to convince myself that 
such an affection is outrageous, and I tell myself‘so as sternly 
as I can; but the words I utter are altogether empty—my 
self-reproach does not carry the slightest conviction; the 
fact is that I regard the whole thing as quite natural, and I 
cannot help feeling that anyone else in my place would act 
just the same. 

I see him, I listen to him speaking or singing—for he is an 
accomplished singer—and I take a tremendous pleasure in 
doing so. The idea that he is a woman has become so deeply 
embedded in my mind that one day, during the animated 
give-and-take of conversation, I inadvertently called him 
Madame, and this caused him to laugh with a certain 
amount of constraint, I thought. 

Still, if Théodore is a woman, what reasons could there 
be for such a disguise? I cannot account for them in any way. 
It would not be surprising if a very good-looking young 
gallant, still quite callow, disguised himself as a woman; for 
by doing so he would contrive to find his way through 
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many, many doors, which would otherwise remain stub- 
bornly closed to him, and the resulting cross-purposes 
might well involve him in a regular welter of complicated 
and amusing escapades. Such a ruse would make it possible 
to gain access to a lady who is closely watched, or to snatch 
an amorous titbit, yielded in the furry of sudden surprise. 

But I cannot quite see how a good-looking young woman 
could benefit from rambling about dressed as a man. Surely 
it can be only to her disadvantage to do so. A woman 
ought never to indulge in such a prank, and thus miss all the 
fun of having attentions, blandishments and homage 
lavished upon her. Why, she might as well surrender her 
very life, for what is a woman’s life devoid of all these - 
things? Nothing, or else something worse than death. And 
what always surprises me is, that women who have reached 
the age of thirty, or who are suffering from small-pox, do 
not end it all by jumping off a high building. 

Nevertheless, there is something stronger than any rational 
argument which assures me that Théodore is a woman, 
and is she of whom I have dreamed, she whom alone 
Iam to love, and by whom I alone am to be loved. Yes, she 
is the one, the goddess with eagle glance and beautiful 
queenly hands who from her throne of clouds used to favour 
me with a smile. She has brought herself to my notice in this 
disguise to test me, to see whether I would recognise her, 
whether my doting gaze would pierce the veils which en- 
fold her, as in those fairy-tales where queens make their 
appearance at first in the guise of beggar-women, and then 
suddenly reveal themselves in a glittering array of gold and 
jewels. 

O my love, I have recognised you! At the sight of you 
my heart leaped within my bosom as did St. John in the 
womb of St. Elizabeth, when she was visited by the Virgin; 
a blazing light whirled through the air; to my nostrils was 
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borne what I took to be the perfume of divine.ambrosia; I 
saw the trail of fire at your feet, and I straightway 
perceived that you were no mere mortal. 

The melodious strains of St. Cecilia’s viol, to which the 
angels hearken in ecstasy, are harsh and jangled in compari- 
son with the pearly cadences which issue from your ruby 
lips: the Graces, young and smiling, dance a ceaseless 
roundelay, with you in their midst; when you amble 
through the woods, the warbling birds bow their tiny tufted 
heads to catch a better glimpse of you, and for your benefit, 
trill their sweetest tunes; the amorous moon rises earlier that 
she may kiss you with her pale silvery lips, for because of 
you, she has forsaken her shepherd; the wind takes care lest 
it mar your dainty footprint upon the sand; the pool be- 
comes smoother than crystal when you bend over it, so as 
to avoid wrinkling and warping the reflection of your 
heavenly countenance; the modest violets themselves open 
their tiny hearts to you and indulge in all kinds of winsome 
gambols as you gaze at them; the strawberry, prompted by 
pangs of jealousy, endeavours to vie with the glorious car- 
mine of your lips; the midge, almost too slight to be seen, 
hums blithely, and to acclaim you beats its wings; you 
inspire nature with love and wonder, for you are her 
fairest work! 

Ah! now I am alive—until this moment I was but a dead 
man: now I am freed from the shroud, and I stretch forth 
my wasted hands from the grave towards the sun; my livid 

hue, like that of a ghost, has left me: my blood surges 
through my veins. The fearful silence which held sway 
around me is broken at last. The black, opaque vault which 
weighed so heavily upon my brow is flooded with light. 
Countless baffling voices whisper in my ear; bewitching 
stars sparkle above me, and scatter their golden spangles 
upon my twining pathway; the daisies welcome me with 
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gentle mirth, and the daffodils murmur my name with their 
tiny writhing tongues. I now comprehend many, many 
things which I never used to comprehend, I perceive amaz- 
ing affinities and harmonies for the first time. I am familiar 
with the language of roses and nightingales, and with the 
utmost ease I read the book, the words in which I once could 
not even spell. 

I have discovered that yonder worthy old oak-tree, 
covered from head to foot with mistletoe and clinging 
plants, is a friend of mine, and that the periwinkle over 
there, so frail and drooping, whose large blue eye is always 
brimming over with tears, has long cherished a coy and 
restrained passion for me. It is love, it is love that has 
opened my eyes and revealed to me the answer to the riddle. 
Love ventured into the depths of the vault where my 
soul cowered numb and drowsy, took it by the hand and 
escorted it up the steep and narrow staircase leading to the 
outer world. All the locks of the prison gates were picked, 
and for the first time this unhappy soul of mine came forth 
from the ego in which it had been rent. 

I have started life afresh. I now breathe with the lungs of 
another, and a blow which smote him would kill me. Before 
this happy day I was like one of those gloomy Japanese idols 
which ceaselessly contemplate their own bellies. I was a 
spectator of my own self, watching the performance of the 
comedy in which I was acting; and I listened to the beating 
of my heart as if it were a pendulum swinging to and fro. 
That was all. Images were projected on to my heedless eyes, 
sounds impinged upon my ears which ignored them, but 
nothing from the outer world reached my soul. Nobody 
else’s existence mattered to me; I even doubted whether 
anyone but myself existed, and I was not altogether sure 
even about that. I had the impression that I was alone in the 
midst of the universe, and that all else was but dreams, 
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visions, empty fancies, fleeting apparitions, doomed to dwell 
in that outer void. How different it all is now! 

And yet, what if my inkling has misled me, and Théo- 
dore is really a man, as every one supposes him to be? Such 
amazing good looks are sometimes met with in a man, and 
if he happens to be very young as well, that adds to the 
overwhelming effect which they produce. This is some- 
thing which I had better not think about, or it will drive me 
to distraction; the seed, scattered yesterday upon the stony 
soil of my heart, in which it has everywhere thrust its count- 
less fibrils, and to which it is clinging with might and main, 
can no longer be dragged forth. It is already a thriving tree 
with green leaves and a tangle of sturdy roots. IfI found out 
for certain that Théodore is not a woman, I rather fear that 
I should love him just the same. 


CHAPTER X 


My darling Graciosa, you were quite right to talk me out 
of my scheme for getting to know men and studying them 
thoroughly before bestowing my heart upon any of them. 
I have once and for all quenched the love which was in me, 
and indeed, made it impossible for love ever to be kindled 
there again. 

How unfairly we girls are treated. We are brought up with 
great care, and surrounded primly with a vast conspiracy 
of silence. Never are we given a chance of understanding 
or guessing at the facts of life, and our chief accomplishment 
is to be hopeless dunces. No wonder that we are always 
making the queerest blunders, and that we allow ourselves 
to cherish the most dangerous fancies. 

Ah! Graciosa, how I curse the moment when the idea of 
this disguise occurred to me; you cannot imagine the awful, 
vile, disgusting things I have had to see or listen to, and 
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what a huge amount of blissful ignorance I have lost in so 
shortatime! 

Do you remember the lovely moonlit night, when we 
were taking a stroll together, at the very bottom of the 
garden, along that dismal and deserted pathway, at one end 
of which there is a statue of a faun playing the flute—he has 
lost his nose, and his body is covered with a rank tetter of 
blackish moss—and at the other by a sham landscape painted 
on the wall, and partly washed away by the rain. 

The foliage of the hornbeam spinney was still sparse, and 
through it we glimpsed the twinkling of the stars and the 
silvery bill-hook of the moon. A fragrance of young shoots 
and fresh plants was wafted to us from a flower-bed by a 
faint and lackadaisical breeze; a hidden bird was warbling 
a strange and pining tune; we, as girls are apt to do, were 
talking of love, wooers, marriage, and the handsome young 
man whom we had seen at mass; we were exchanging what 
few ideas we had about the world and things in general; we 
were discussing over and over again, from various points of 
view, some remark which we had overheard, and the mean- 
ing of which puzzled and allured us; we asked ourselves 
dozens of those weird questions which can occur only to 
paragons of innocence. Ah yes, those surreptitious talks be- 
tween two scatter-brained young things who had just left 
boarding-school, how full of untutored poetry and delicious 
absurdities they were! 

Your idea of a lover was a proud and reckless swain with 
swarthy hair and mustachios, big spurs, big plumes and a 
big sword, a regular swashbuckler, but very much in love, 
and you fairly doted on doughty deeds of valour; you 
craved to see duels being fought, walls being scaled and 
marvellous exploits being performed for your sake, and 
without the slightest hesitation you would have thrown 
your glove into the lions’ den so that your dauntless warrior 
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might go and fetch it. It was very funny to see you, a blonde 
chit of a girl as you were then, blushing to the roots of your 
hair at the least thing, and as nervous as could be, reeling off 
those high-flown speeches with the most fire-eating gusto. 

I myself, although only six months older than you, was 
six years less romantic. The thing that haunted my mind 
was an eagerness to know what men talked about among 
themselves, and what they did as soon as they had turned 
their backs on drawing-rooms and theatres. I rather sus- 
pected that in their lives there was much that was disrepu- 
table and underhand, which they carefully hid from us, and 
I felt that we really ought to know all about it. Sometimes, 
lurking behind a curtain, I would watch from a distance our 
gentlemen visitors, and I fancied that I could detect some- 
thing coarse and brazen about them, an uncouth flippancy 
or some reckless kink which I no longer noticed once they 
were inside, and which they seemed to shed, as though by 
magic, on the threshold of our drawing-room. All of 
them, young and old alike, seemed to me to have adopted 
the same conventional look, the same conventional views, 
and the same conventional parlance when women were 
present. 

From the corner of the drawing-room, where I used to 
sit up as stiff as a ramrod, never leaning back in my easy- 
chair, I would watch and listen as I twirled my nosegay 
between my fingers. Though I kept my eyes lowered, I 
could see everything, on the right and on the left, in front of 
me and behind me. Like the fabled eyes of the lynx, my eyes 
could pierce through walls, and I could have told you what 
was happening in the next room. 

I had also noticed a marked difference in their manner of 
talking to married women; they dropped all the guarded, 
smooth and childishly prettified turns of speech which they 


used when speaking to me and the other girls. They were 
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more free-and-easy, less restrained and more outspoken, 
and their manifest reserve and mealy-mouthed phrases 
quickly made way for the loose talk indulged in by those 
who realise that they are in the company of someone equally 
fond of loose talk. I could tell that they shared something in 
common which was denied to us, and I would have given 
anything to know what it was. 

I used to sit there on tenterhooks and all agog with curi- 
osity, my eyes and ears intent upon the chattering, laughing 
eroups of young men, who, after having clustered together 
at this or that point of vantage, would move along again, 
gossiping and casting suggestive glances here and there on 
their way. From their sneering lips issued scornful guffaws; 
it looked as if they were making fun of what they them- 
selves had just been saying, and were trampling underfoot 
the fair words and the fulsome flattery which they had 
lavished upon us. I could not hear their actual words; but I 
could tell from the movements of their lips that the phrases 
they uttered were in a language with which I was un- 
acquainted, and which nobody had ever spoken in my 
presence. 

Even those who had seemed to be most unassuming and 
subdued, would now raise their heads in a manner which 
plainly showed how bored and disgusted they were. They 
could not help heaving sighs of relief, very much like an 
actor who has managed to get to the end of a long speech, 
and when they had taken their leave of us, they would turn 
on their heels in a brisk and hurried fashion which betrayed 
their profound gratification at escaping from the tiresome 
trammels of respectable and gentlemanly behaviour. 

I would have given a year of my life if, without being 
seen, I could have listened to an hour of their conversation. 
Some of the postures which they struck, certain furtive 
gestures and sidelong glances enabled me to guess that I was 
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the subject of their conversation, and that they were discus- 
sing my age or my appearance. When that happened, I was 
in a terrible flurry. The few muffled words and odds and 
ends of phrases which I caught from time to time would 
rouse my curiosity to the utmost, without in any way 
satisfying it, and I was beset by strange doubts and mis- 
givings. 

As a rule, what they were saying seemed to be in my 
favour, and it was not this that worried me: nor did I very 
much mind whether they thought me good-looking or not. 
It was the whispered asides, nearly always followed by 
lengthy chuckles and knowing glances, that I would have 
liked to hear; and I would have cheerfully turned my back 
on the most high-flown and sparkling of conversations if I 
could have heard one of those remarks whispered behind a 
curtain or in some sequestered corner. 

IfI had had a lover, I should have been extremely anxious 
to know how he spoke of me to other men, and the exact 
words in which, flushed with wine and sprawling across the 
table, he bragged to his boon companions about his success 
with me. 

Now I know, and to tell the truth, I wish I did not. That is 
always the way. 

My idea was a crazy one, but what is done is done, and it 
is no use crying over spilt milk. I did not take your advice, 
my dear Graciosa, much to my regret; but we do not always 
listen to reason, especially from lips as lovely as yours, for, 
I do not know why it is, but we never seem to think that 
advice can be good, unless it is given by some doddering 
old fogey, as though sixty years of stupidity could make a 
man Wise. 

But all this was worrying me no end, and I could stand it 
no longer. I was as jumpy as a cat on hot bricks. The fateful 
apple hung temptingly among the leaves-above my head, 
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and I simply had to get my teeth into it, sooner or later. I 
could always throw it away afterwards, if it tasted sour to 
me. 

I followed the example of that comely creature Eve, my 
beloved ancestress—I got my teeth into it. 

The death of my uncle, my only remaining relative, left 
me to do as I pleased, and I proceeded to carry out the plan 
which I had cherished for so long. I took the most careful 
precautions to prevent anyone from suspecting that I was a 
woman. I had learned how to handle a sword and fire a 
pistol; I could ride a horse with consummate skill, and with 
a gameness which few equestrians could have equalled; I 
made myself familiar with the proper way to wear my 
cloak and to crack my riding-whip, and in a few months I 
managed to transform a girl who was considered rather 
nice-looking into a young gentleman who was much nicer- 
looking, and who lacked little but a moustache. Having dis- 
posed of what property I possessed, I left town, and I had 
made up my mind not to return until I had gained all the 
experience I needed. 

It was my only way of getting at the truth. I could have 
taken lovers, but that would have taught me nothing, or at 
any rate, it would have enlightened me in only an imperfect 
manner, whereas my object was to study man thoroughly, 
to dissect him with ruthless scalpel, nerve by nerve, and to 
have him in my grip, alive and quivering on my dissecting 
table; for this purpose, it was essential that I should be quite 
alone with him, in his own quarters, in shirt-sleeves, and 
accompany him when he went for a stroll, or visited taverns 
and other haunts. As I was dressed as a man, I could go any- 
where without attracting attention. In my presence, men 
spoke their minds freely; they did not mince their words 
or beat about the bush. They would confide in me, and I 
told them sham secrets, which induced them to tell me real 
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ones. Ah, I am afraid that what women have read about 
man is only the romantic side of him and not the plain 
facts. 

It is appalling to think—not that people ever give it any 
thought—how thoroughly ignorant we are of the life and 
habits of those who seem to be in love with us, and whom 
we are going to marry. Their real existence is as completely 
unknown to us as if they were dwellers upon Saturn or some 
other planet a hundred million miles from our sublunary 
orb. They might as well belong to a different species, and to 
all intents and purposes there is not the slightest link between 
the minds of the two sexes; the virtues of the one are the 
vices of the other, and what causes a man to be admired 
brings disgrace upon a woman. 

Our lives are quite open and above-board. Nothing can 
be easier than to keep track of us from our homes to board- 
ing-school, and from boarding-school to our homes; our 
doings are known to all. Anyone may inspect our atrocious 
stump-drawings, our water-colour paintings of flowers, 
comprising a pansy and a rose the size of a cabbage, the 
stalks of which are tastefully tied together with ribbon of a 
delicate tint; the slippers which we embroider for father’s 
birthday, or grandfather’s, have nothing very esoteric or 
exciting about them. We perform our sonatas and nocturnes 
with all the chilly restraint that anyone could wish for. We 
are well and truly tied to our mother’s apron strings, and at 
nine or ten o’clock at the latest we retire to our little white 
beds snugly ensconced in our prim and dainty cubicles, 
where we are decorously bolted and padlocked until next 
morning. Nobody, however fussy and suspicious, could find 
anything to object to there. 

The clearest crystal is not as transparent as a life of that 
kind. 


The man who chooses us knows what we have done ever 
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since we were weaned, and even earlier if he cares to pursue 
his researches as far back as that. Our life is no life at all; we 
merely vegetate like moss or flowers. The chill shadow of 
our maternal stem hovers round us, poor, stifled rosebuds 
who do not venture to burgeon. Our chief business is to 
hold ourselves as stiff as a ramrod, with our busks and corsets 
just right, and our eyes becomingly cast down, and to outdo 
the fixed and rigid postures of lay figures or puppets on 
wires. 

We are not allowed to open our mouths, or to join in a 
conversation, except to answer yes or no if we are asked a 
question. As soon as anybody is about to make some interest- 
ing remarks we are sent away to practise on our harps or 
spinets, and our music-masters are all at least sixty years old, 
and take snuff without any regard for our finer feelings. The 
drawings which hang in our rooms are very vague and eva- 
sive as to their anatomy. Before the gods of Greece can 
show their faces in a young ladies’ boarding school they 
must first purchase reach-me-down topcoats, several sizes 
too large for them, and thereupon have their portraits en- 
graved, with the result that they look like porters or cab- 
men, and are unlikely to kindle the imagination. 

Over-anxiety to prevent us from getting romantic ideas 
has turned us into half-wits. We spend our time at school 
not in learning anything, but in being prevented from 
learning anything. 

We are nothing else but prisoners both as regards our 
bodies and our minds. On the other hand, would it be pos- 
sible for a young man, who is free to do whatever he chooses, 
who goes out in the morning and does not come home 
again until the following morning, who has money in his 
pocket, and who can earn wages and dispose of them as he 
thinks fit, to account for the way in which he has been 
spending his time? What man would care to give his lady- 
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love a full account of what he had done during a whole 
day and night? Not one, even among those who have the 
most spotless reputations. 

I had sent my horse and my clothing to a small grange 
which I possess at some distance from town. I dressed, 
jumped into the saddle, and rode off, not without a strange 
feeling of distress. There was no reason why I should repine, 
for I was leaving nothing behind me, neither relatives nor 
friends, not even a dog or a cat, and yet I was sad, and almost 
had tears in my eyes; this farm-house which I had visited 
only five or six times was not associated in my mind with 
anything intimate or sentimental, nor did I feel that special 
liking for it which is prompted by certain places and which 
brings a lump into our throats when we have to leave them, 
but nevertheless I somehow could not help turning round 
two or three times to catch a glimpse of the bluish smoke 
spiralling up among the trees. 

It was here that, along with my gowns and petticoats, I 
had left everything which entitled me to be called a woman; 
twenty years of my life were packed into that dressing- 
room of mine, years which henceforward were to count for 
nothing and to concern me no longer. The door might well 
have borne the inscription: Sacred to the memory of Madelaine 
de Maupin, for in sober earnest I had now ceased to be 
Madelaine de Maupin, and was Théodore de Sérannes, nor 
could anyone ever again call me by that lovely name of 
Madelaine. 

I could not help thinking that the drawer in which my 
dresses, of no use from now onwards, were locked away, 
was the coffin of my innocent illusions; I was now a man, 
or at least I had the guise of a man, and the girl Madelaine 
was dead. 

When I had completely lost sight of the tops of the chest- 
nut trees which surround the grange, I felt as though I were 
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no longer myself, but someone else; and when I pondered 
on what I had done in the past, it all seemed to me like 
something which a stranger had done, and which I had 
merely witnessed, or like the opening chapter of a novel, the 
remainder of which I had not read. 

With a certain complacency I recalled many, many 
trifling details, so child-like and guileless that they brought 
to my lips an indulgent smile, which now and then became 
rather scornful, like that of a fast young man listening to the 
innocent and unsophisticated confessions of a schoolboy; and 
just as I was parting from them for ever, countless juvenile 
visions of myself as a child and as a girl ran along the side 
of the road displaying every sign of affection towards me 
and blowing me kisses from the tips of their white, tapering 
fingers. 

I spurred my horse on, to escape from this disturbing 
spectacle; the trees flitted rapidly past me on either side; but 
the wayward troop of visions, making more noise than a 
swarm of bees, began to scamper along the pathways beside 
the road, calling out to me, “Madelaine! Madelaine!’ 

I eave my horse a sharp flick on the neck, and he dashed 
forward at a great rate. I was now riding at such a speed that 
my hair was streaming behind me, almost at right angles to 
my head, and my cloak stood out parallel to it, quite stiffly, 
as though its folds were carved in stone; once I looked back, 
and saw the dust raised by my horse’s hoofs like a small, 
chalky cloud far away on the horizon. 

I pulled up for a while. 

I noticed a white object moving to and fro among some 
briars at the side of the road, and a tiny voice, as clear and 
sweet as silvery chimes, fell upon my ear: ‘Madelaine, 
Madelaine, to what distant place are you going, Madelaine? 
Iam your maidenhood, dear child; that is why I have a 
white dress, a white chaplet, and a white skin. But why are 
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you wearing top-boots, Madelaine? Methought you had a 
very pretty foot. Top-boots and hose, and a great plumed 
hat like a cavalier going to the wars! Wherefore, pray, this 
long sword by which your thigh is chafed and bruised? 
Strange, indeed, is your attire, Madelaine, and I am not at 
all sure whether I ought to go with you.’ 

‘If you feel afraid, I beg you to go back home. There you 
can water my flowers and tend my pigeons. But truly, you 
are mistaken; you would be safer in these honest cloth gar- 
ments than in that gauze and fine linen which you are wear- 
ing. My top-boots prevent anyone from seeing whether I 
have a pretty foot; this sword is for my defence, and the 
plume which flutters upon my hat is to frighten away all the 
nightingales who would otherwise come and warble false 
love-songs in my ear.’ 

I continued my journey; in the sighing of the wind I 
thought I could recognise the concluding notes of the sonata 
which I practised for my uncle’s birthday, and in a large 
rose lifting its full-blown head above a little wall, the proto- 
type of the one from which I had made so many water- 
colour drawings; passing before a house I saw the apparition 
of my curtains moving at a window. All my past life seemed 
to be clinging to me to try and stop me from moving on- 
wards to a new future. 

I wavered two or three times before turning my horse’s 
head in the opposite direction. 

But the tiny, livid snake, which is curiosity, hissed craftily 
in an undertone to me: “Don’t stop, Théodore, don’t stop; 
you now have a good chance to improve your mind. Ifyou 
don’t learn your lesson today, you never will. Do you in- 
tend to bestow that sterling heart of yours, haphazard, upon 
the first man who seems to be honourably in love with you. 
Passing strange are the secrets which men hide from us, 
Théodore!’ 
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I started off again at a gallop. 

The hose fitted my body, but my mind was at odds with 
it. On reaching a dark part of the forest, I felt a certain un- 
easiness and, to be candid, something like a twinge of fear‘ 
the report of a poacher’s gun nearly made me swoon. If it 
had been a robber, the pistols in my holsters and my tremen- 
dous sword would, I am sure, not have been of any great 
use to me. But by degrees I became accustomed to my sur- 
roundings, and took no further notice of any noises I heard. 

The sun was sinking slowly beneath the horizon, like the 
candelabra in a theatre which is turned down when the 
performance is over. Rabbits and pheasants scurried across 
the road from time to time; the shadows lengthened, and 
the far vistas were tinged with red. Some parts of the sky 
were ofa very soft and melting lilac hue, others merged into 
citron and orange; the night-birds were beginning to sing, 
and a medley of strange sounds issued from the wood. The 
scanty light that had still remained now died away, and 
there was complete darkness, intensified by the shadows of 
the trees. 

There was I, who had never gone out alone in the even- 
ing, in a dense forest at eight o’clock at night! Can you ima- 
gine such a thing, Graciosa, when you remember how 
horribly scared I used to be, even at the bottom of the 
garden? I felt more frightened than ever, and my heart was 
thumping away in a most alarming manner; I confess that I 
was much relieved when, on the further side of a hill, I saw, 
twinkling and sparkling, the lights of the town for which I 
was bound. As soon as I saw those shining specks, like tiny 
earth-bound stars, my fears completely vanished. I had the 
feeling that these casual gleams were the watchful eyes of 
so many friends who were looking out for me. 

My horse was no less pleased than I was myself, and sniff- 
ing a sweet stable smell, which appealed to him far more 
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than all the perfumes of daisies and strawberries in the 
woods, he headed straight for the Red Lion. 

A bright gleam shone through the lead-lined window- 
panes of the inn, the metal signboard of which was swinging 
to and fro, and groaning like some cantankerous old hag, 
for the north wind was beginning to freshen. I handed my 
horse over to an hostler, and stepped into the kitchen. 

A huge fire-place opened its red and swarthy jaws in the 
background, and swallowed up a faggot at each mouthful, 
while on either side of the andirons two dogs, seated on their 
haunches and nearly as tall as a man, were toasting them- 
selves in a very slothful fashion, merely raising their paws a 
little and heaving what might be called a sigh when the heat 
began to cause them discomfort; but they undoubtedly 
would rather have burnt to a cinder than budge an inch. 

They did not seem to approve of my arrival; and I made 
several vain attempts to scrape acqaintance with them by 
stroking their heads. They looked askance at me in a manner 
which boded no good. I was quite surprised at this, for, as a 
rule, animals take readily to me. 

The inn-keeper came up and asked me what I would like 
for supper. 

He was a pot-bellied man, with a red nose, eyes that did 
not match, and a grin which reached from ear to ear. At 
every word he uttered he displayed two rows of teeth, 
which were pointed and had gaps between them like those 
ofa giant in a fairy-tale. The large kitchen-knife which hung 
by his side had a somewhat sinister appearance, and looked 
as if it might serve more purposes than one. When I had 
told him what I wanted, he went up to one of the dogs and 
gave him a well-aimed kick. The dog got up and shambled 
towards a sort of treadmill, into which he crept witha down- 
cast and sullen expression, darting a reproachful glance at 
me as he did so. At last, when he saw that there was no 
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hope of a reprieve, he began to work his treadmill, thus 
turning the spit on which the chicken for my supper was 
skewered. I decided to let him have the leavings as a reward 
for his exertions, and began to inspect the kitchen while 
waiting for my supper. 

The ceiling was intersected by broad oaken joists, all be- 
grimed and blackened by the smoke from the hearth and 
candles. Pewter dishes brighter than silver, and white 
crockery-ware, with blue floral designs, gleamed amid the 
dimness of the dressers. Along the walls hung row upon 
row of well-scoured saucepans, not unlike the ancient buck- 
lers which can be seen, hooked side by side, in the drawings 
of Greek or Roman triremes (forgive me, Graciosa, for the 
high-flown grandeur of this comparison). Two or three 
strapping wenches were bustling round a large table moving 
plates and dishes and forks, the clatter of which is the most 
entrancing music when you are hungry, for then the stomach 
acquires a quickness of hearing keener than that of the ear 
itself. 

And so, on the whole, despite the innkeeper’s vast slit of a 
mouth and his saw-like teeth, the inn looked quite respect- 
able and cheerful. And even if the innkeeper’s grin had been 
a yard or so broader, and his teeth three times as long and as 
sharp, still the rain was beginning to patter against the panes, 
and the wind to howl in a manner which checked all desire 
to fare onwards, for I know of nothing more dismal than 
such screechings as these on a dark and rainy night. 

I could not help smiling when the thought struck me that 
not a living soul would dream of looking for me at this 
particular spot. For who would have imagined that little 
Madelaine, instead of lying tucked up in her warm bed with 
her alabaster lamp at her elbow, a novel beneath her pillow, 
and her maid in the next room ready to come rushing in at 
the least sign that she felt frightened during the night, was 
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lolling on a rush-bottom chair at a country inn twenty miles 
from her home, her feet in top-boots resting on the and- 
irons, and her girlish hands swaggeringly thrust into her 
pockets? 

Yes, Madelinette, unlike the other girls belonging to her 
set, was not idly taking her ease on a balcony between the 
convolvulus and jessamine at the window, and scanning the 
purple edges of the horizon at the far end of the downs, or 
some tiny pinkish cloud, bulging with the Maytime breeze. 
Nor did she adorn with petals of lilies the mother-of-pearl 
palaces in which her idle fancies could dwell; unlike you, 
fair young dreamers, she did not garnish some hollow 
spectre with all imaginable perfections; she felt the need to 
learn about men before surrendering to any man. She for- 
sook everything, her lovely gowns of velvet and silk, with 
their gorgeous hues, her necklaces, her bracelets, her birds 
and her flowers; of her own free will she turned her back on 
tributes of adoration, fulsome compliments, bouquets and 
verses in praise of her, on the joys of being deemed lovelier 
and more finely arrayed than other girls, on her dulcet 
name and all that she had been, and set forth, with high 
courage, all by herself, to study on her travels abroad the 
stupendous lore of life. 

If people knew of this, they would say that Madelaine is 
crazy. You yourself have said so, my dear Graciosa; but the 
really crazy women are the ones who squander their emo- 
tions aimlessly and scatter their love at random in un- 
likely places, regardless of whether it will find any response 
there. 

Oh Graciosa! I have always shuddered at the thought 
that I might fall in love with someone unworthy of it, lay 
bare my soul to shameless eyes, allow a scoffer to encroach 
upon the shrine of my heart, and mingle my untainted rill 
with a miry stream, though even only for a while. However 
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complete the separation may be afterwards, some of this 
mire will cling, and the rill can never become as unsullied as 
it was at first. 

Just imagine what it means to remember that a man has 
kissed you and toyed with you; that he has gazed at your 
body; that he can say: “She is made like this or like that; she 
has such-and-such a mark in such-and-such a place; she has 
such-and-such a kink; she laughs at this and weeps at that; 
this is what she dotes on; here in my pocket-book I have a 
feather from the wing of her pet chimera; this ring was 
plaited with her hair; a fragment of her heart is enfolded with 
this letter; this is how she used to fondle me, and this was the 
word with which she always expressed her affection!’ 

Ah! Cleopatra, I can now understand why in the morn- 
ing you decreed the death of the lover with whom you had 
spent the night. This was a refinement of cruelty, and at one 
time I could not find words strong enough to denounce it. 
O queen of sensuality, how well acquainted you were with 
the nature of man, and what subtlety is revealed by this in- 
human custom of yours! You would not suffer any living 
being to betray the secrets of your bed; the endearments 
uttered by you were not to be bandied about. Thus could 
you retain your illusions intact. Never was the entrancing 
apparition, whom you had held in your arms, stripped piece- 
meal of his lure by your prolonged experience of him. You 
deemed it better to be sundered from him swiftly by the 
axe of the executioner than by a slowly increasing distaste. 

And indeed, what anguish it is to see the man of your 
choice constantly proving false to your conception of him; 
to discover that his disposition is marred by all sorts of mean 
traits which you had not suspected; to perceive that what, 
through the prism of love, had seemed so beautiful to you, 
is in reality very ugly, and that the man whom you regarded 
as a veritable hero of romance turns out to be, in the 
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end, a humdrum nonentity addicted to dressing-gown and 
slippers! 

[have not Cleopatra’s authority and even ifI had, I should 
not have the strength of mind to wield it. And so, being 
neither able nor willing to have my lovers beheaded after 
they had slept with me, and moreover, not feeling inclined 
to put up with the kind of thing that other women put up 
with, I must look twice before choosing one. In fact, I am 
likely to do so more often than twice, if I hanker at all for 
anything of that sort, which I very much doubt after what 
I have seen and heard; unless, in some happy region at 
present unknown to me, I meet with a kindred soul, as the 
novelettes put it, an unsullied and virgin heart, which has 
never loved, but which could do so in the true sense of the 
word—by no means an easy matter. 

Several gentlemen had entered the inn; nightfall and 
storm had prevented them from continuing their journey. 
They were all young, the eldest of them being certainly not 
more than thirty. Their attire showed that they belonged to 
the upper classes, but apart from such considerations, the 
jauntiness of their manners would have made this sufficiently 
plain. One or two of them had interesting faces; the others 
all displayed, to a greater or less degree, that bluff heartiness 
and casual flippancy which men affect among themselves, 
and which they shed completely when we are present. 

If they had suspected that the delicate-looking young 
man, half asleep in his chair by the fireside, was anything 
but what he appeared to be, and was in reality, a girl, of the 
kind vulgarly known as a regular stunner, they would no 
doubt have very quickly shown themselves in a different 
light, strutting about and showing off. They would have 
sidled up to me, bowing and scraping, displaying their legs ~ 
to the best advantage, drawing their elbows well back, and 
smirking all over—eyes, mouth, nose, hair and entire pos- 
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ture. They would have talked mincingly, as if butter would 
not melt in their mouths: at the least movement on my part, 
they would have shown a readiness to lie down and act as a 
carpet, so that my dainty feet should not be put to any in- 
convenience by the uneven floor. Every hand would have 
been thrust forward to hold me up; the cosiest seat would 
have been made ready for me in the place of honour; but to 
all appearances I was a good-looking boy, and not a pretty 
girl. 

I confess that I was almost sorry I had discarded my petti- 
coats when I saw how little notice they took of me. I felt 
quite hurt for a moment or two; since, every now and then, 
I quite forgot that I was dressed as a man and I had to remind 
myself of it, or else I would have had a fit of the sulks. 

There I was, without a word to say for myself, my arms 
folded, and seemingly intent upon the chicken, which as its 
deepening colour showed, was steadily getting done to a 
turn, and also upon the luckless dog whom I had so unto- 
wardly disturbed, and who was drudging furiously on his 
treadmill. 

The youngest of the set came up, and giving me a slap 
on the shoulder, which, I must say, hurt me quite a lot, 
and as it took me unawares, made me utter a faint cry, 
asked me whether I would not rather sup with them than all 
by myself, since it was more congenial to drink in company. 
I replied that it would be a greater pleasure than I could have 
hoped for, and that I should be very glad to fall in with his 
suggestion. A place was then laid for me with them, and we 
sat down to table. 

The dog, now panting for breath, promptly lapped up a 
huge bowl of water, and went back to his nook opposite the 
other dog, who had lain there stock-still the whole time, as, 
luckily for him, none of the newcomers had ordered roast 
chicken. 
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From some casual remarks which they made, I gathered 
that they were on their way to the court, which was then at 
, where they were to join other friends of theirs. I told 
them that I was a gentleman’s son who was leaving the uni- 


versity and going to visit some relatives in the country by 
the regular students’ route, to wit, by the farthest way 
round. This made them laugh, and after some comments on 
my innocent and guileless appearance, they asked me 
whether I had a mistress. I told them that I knew nothing 
about such things as that, and they laughed all the more. 
Bottle followed bottle at a great rate; although I was careful 
to leave my glass nearly always full, the wine had mounted 
to my head just a little, and not losing sight of my purpose, 
I brought the conversation round to women. This was not 
difficult; for, next to theology and aesthetics, women are 
the topic which men, when tipsy, are most fond of dis- 
cussing. 

My companions were not exactly tipsy—they carried their 
wine too well for that—but they were beginning to embark 
upon desultory arguments about morals, and to plant their 
elbows unceremoniously on the table. One of them had 
gone so far as to slip his arm around the ample waist of one of 
the serving-maids, and was caressing her head very affection- 
ately. Another vowed that he would kick the bucket there 
and then if Jeanette would not let him snatch a kiss from 
each of her chubby red cheeks; and Jeanette, unwilling that 
he should kick the bucket, let him have them without the 
slightest demur. Nor did she raise any objection when he 
boldly slipped his hand between the folds of her neckerchief 
into the moist. valley of her bosom, which was very im- 
perfectly protected by a small golden cross, and it was only 
after a short whispered parley that he released her so that she 
could remove the platter. 

Yet they were well-bred people belonging to the court, and 
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if I had not seen for myself what had happened I would 
never have believed them capable of making so free with 
serving-maids. I dare say that they had but recently parted 
from their charming lady-loves, and had sworn to them by 
all that was holy that they would be faithful. I myself would 
assuredly never have dreamed of admonishing my lover not 
to let a trollop’s cheeks besmirch the lips upon which my 
lips had rested. 

The young scallywag seemed to derive as much pleasure 
from this kiss as if it had been bestowed upon him by a 
Phyllis or an Oriana. It was a smacking big kiss, well and 
truly administered, which left two small white patches on 
the wench’s flaming countenance, and the trace of which 
she wiped away with the back of her hand that had just been 
washing up. I doubt whether he had ever given so really 
heart-felt a kiss to his revered lady-love. The same idea 
seemed to have occurred to him, for at that instant he 
muttered with a curl of the lip: 

‘To hell with skinny women and all pompous gush!’ 
These sentiments were evidently shared by the rest of the 
company, for they all nodded approval. 

‘Upon my soul,’ the speaker continued, following his 
train of thought, ‘I’ve the most shocking bad luck all round. 
Gentlemen, I don’t mind telling you in the strictest confi- 
dence that I—amazing as it may seem—am, at this very 
moment, in love.’ 

“Come, come!’ said one of the others, ‘in love! How 
utterly ghastly. And what are you doing about it?” 

“The woman I’m in love with, gentleman, is respectable. 
Please don’t laugh, gentlemen. After all, why shouldn’t I be 
in love with a respectable woman? Is there anything funny 
about that? Now then, you over there, if you don’t 
shut up, I'll give you a damned good hiding.’ 

‘Come along! Tell us some more.’ 
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“She’s mad about me. She has the kindest of hearts. And 
there’s not much I don’t know about hearts, gentlemen. I 
know at least as much about them as I do about horses, and 
I give you my word that her heart is absolutely first-rate. 
Oh, it’s amazing the state of excitement that woman can 
work herself up into! Why, she goes into a regular trance. 
And then she’s so devoted, so unselfish, so frightfully affec- 
tionate. Oh yes, she’s as tip-top as they make ’em. But she 
hasn’t much of a bust, in fact, she hasn’t any at all—it’s no 
bigger than a fifteen-year-old’s. Still, she’s quite good-look- 
ing; her hand is neat, and her foot small; the trouble is, she 
has too much intellect and not enough flesh, and I often feel 
that I’d like to break the whole thing off. Damn it all, it’s 
not intellect that a man wants to go to bed with. It’s hard 
luck on me, gentlemen, and I hope I have your sympathy.’ 
And, overcome by the wine that he had drunk, he burst into 
tears. 

‘Jeanette will make you forget how ghastly it is to go to 
bed with a bag of bones,’ said his neighbour, filling his glass 
to the brim. “She may not have any heart to speak of, but 
she’s got flesh enough and to spare. Why, after her needs 
are satisfied, there’d be so much left over that you could rig 
out a couple of elephants with it.’ 

Oh pure and noble woman! if you only knew in what 
terms the man, whom you love so dearly and to whom you 
have sacrificed your all, speaks about you in a tavern, quite 
casually, to people whom he has never met before! Shame- 
lessly he disrobes you, and unabashed he exhibits your naked 
body to the tipsy gaze of his boon companions, while you 
tarry yonder sadly, chin in hand, your eyes intent upon the 
road which is to bring him back to you. 

If someone had come and told you that your lover, per- 
haps barely twenty-four hours after having taken his leave 
of you, was philandering with a sluttish wench, and had 
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arranged to pass the night with her, you would have de- 
clared that such a thing could not be, and would have 
refused to believe it; indeed, you would scarcely have 
credited the evidence of your own eyes and ears. And yet it 
was the truth. 

The conversation went on for some time longer, and was 
as wanton and ribald as could be; but all the far-fetched 
japes and often bawdy witticisms were pervaded bya genuine 
and thorough-going contempt for women, and I learned 
more during that evening than piles and piles of treatises on 
morality could have taught me. 

The outrageous and incredible things which I heard im- 
parted to my face a touch of distress and resentment. The 
other guests noticed this, and teased me good-naturedly 
about it; but I could not recover my cheerful mood, I had 
shrewdly suspected that men were not quite thesameas they 
seemed to be when in our company, but I would never have 
imagined that they differed so much from the guise which 
they assumed, and my amazement was equal to my disgust. 
IfI wanted, once and for all, to cure a romantically-minded 
girl of her high-flown ideas, I would get her to listen, for a 
bare half-hour, to the kind of conversation which I heard. 
That would do her more good than all her mother’s exhor- 
tations. 

Some of the young gentlemen bragged that they could 
have all the women they wanted, merely by saying the 
word; others compared notes on the best ways of getting a 
mistress, or held forth about the proper method of approach 
where seduction was aimed at; others again, scoffed at the 
women whose lovers they were, and quite openly admitted 
what utter fools they were to have let themselves be vamped 
by such worthless minxes. And they all had a very low 
opinion of love. 

Such, then, are the thoughts which they conceal from us 
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beneath all their pretences! Who would believe it, to see 
them so meek, so servile, so obsequious. Ah, but when they 
have had their way, how overbearing they become, and how 
arrogantly they trample upon the brow which they once 
worshipped from afar; how zestfully, too, they take their 
revenge for any passing humiliation which they may have 
suffered, how high a price they exact for their courtesies of 
old, and with what a load of insults they make up for the 
fulsome compliments which they once used to pay. Oh, the 
arrant coarseness of their speech and thoughts! How ill-bred 
their behaviour and general bearing! They had undergone 
a complete change, which assuredly was not for the better. 
Though I had been prepared to make a generous allowance 
in this respect, the reality proved to be far worse than any- 
thing I had surmised. 

O ideal, O blue flower with golden heart, which burgeons, 
all beaded with dew beneath the sky of spring, amid 
the fragrant breath of gentle day-dreams, and the gossamer 
roots of which, a thousand times finer than the silken tresses 
of fairies, thrust themselves into the depths of our souls with 
their thousand wispy heads to quaff the undiluted essence 
there; blossom so sweet and yet so bitter, if you are wrenched 
away from the heart, its every recess will bleed, and from 
the broken stem ooze the crimson drops, which, falling one 
by one into the font of our tears, enable us to count the 
limping hours of our vigil by the death-bed of Love. 

Ah! cursed flower, how deeply rooted you were in my 
soul! Your branches had increased and multiplied there more 
rankly than nettles amid some ancient ruin. The young 
nightingales came to drink from your calyx and to warble 
beneath your shade; moths like diamonds, with emerald 
wings and ruby eyes, fluttered and gambolled around your 
dainty pistils bespread with gold-dust; swarms of tawny 
bees, suspecting naught, sipped at your poisoned honey; 
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chimeras folded their swan-like wings and let their lionesque 
talons droop crosswise beneath their lovely bosoms to rest 
beside you. The tree of the Hesperides was not guarded 
more closely than you; sylphids gathered the tears of the 
stars in urn-shaped lilies, and besprinkled you each night 
with their magic watering-vessels. 

Plant of the ideal, more venomous than the manchineel 
or the upas tree, with what an effort, despite your treacher- 
ous blossoms and the poison which is mingled with your 
fragrance, did I uproot you from my soul! Neither the 
cedar of Lebanon, nor the huge baobab, nor the palm a 
hundred cubits high, could together fill the place which you 
all alone held there, tiny blue flower with golden heart! 

Supper came to an end at last, and we began to think 
about retiring for the night, but as there were twice as many 
of us as there were beds, it naturally followed that we 
would either have to take it in turns to sleep, or else to sleep 
two in a bed. It was a very simple matter for the rest of the 
company, but not nearly so easy for me, as I had to take 
into account certain conspicuous parts of my person which 
escaped notice quite satisfactorily beneath jerkin and doub- 
let, but which a mere shirt would have revealed with all 
their tell-tale curves; and I must say that I hardly felt in- 
clined to disclose my real sex to any of these young gentle- 
men, who at that moment struck me as being arrant scoun- 
drels, but who, I have since discovered, are quite nice fel- 
lows, and anyhow, no worse than any others of their kidney. 

The one with whom I was to share a bed was distinctly 
drunk. He threw himself on to the mattress, with one leg 
and arm dangling to the floor, and promptly fell asleep. His 
was not the sleep of the just, but a sleep so sound that if on 
judgment-day an angel had come and blown the last trump 
in his ear, it would not have woke him up. The fact that he 
was asleep made matters much easier for me. I removed only 
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my doublet and top-boots, stepped over the sleeper’s body, 
and stretched myself out on the sheets between the bed and 
the wall. 

So there I was, in bed with a man. Quite a good start! I 
must confess that, in spite of all my self-confidence, I felt 
curiously agitated and ill at ease. The situation was so odd, 
so novel, that I could scarcely believe it was not a dream. 
My bed-fellow slept like a log, but I lay awake all night. 

He was a young man, about twenty-four years of age, not 
at all bad-looking, with dark eyelashes and an almost fair 
moustache; his long hair flowed around his head like the 
wavelets from the inverted urn of a river-god; his pale 
cheeks were suffused with a slight flush, like a cloud beneath 
the surface of a stream, and round his half-open lips played 
a faint and languid smile. 

I propped myself up on my elbow, and for a long timecon- 
tinued to watch him by the flickering light ofa candle, which 
had a badly charred wick and was copiously guttering. 

We were at some distance from each other. He was 
sprawled out at the very edge of the bed, while I, to make 
assurance doubly sure, had lain down at the opposite edge. 

What I had heard was assuredly not the kind of thing to 
make me feel inclined for endearments and dalliance. I felt 
utterly disgusted with men. All the same, I was more restless 
and disturbed than I ought to have been: my body did not 
share as fully as it should have done the loathing which filled 
my mind. My heart was throbbing, I felt unbearably warm, 
and on whichever side I lay, I could get no sleep. 

The inn was as silent as the grave. All that could be heard 
was, at long intervals, the muffled thud of a horse’s hoof 
against the stone floor of the stable, or the sound of a rain- 
drop falling down the chimney into the embers. Suddenly, 
the candle, having reached the end of the wick, went out 
amid a cloud of smoke, 
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Pitch darkness sank like a curtain between the two of us. 
You cannot imagine how distraught I was when the light 
suddenly vanished in this manner. I felt that this was the end 
of everything, and that never again should I be able to see 
properly. At first I wanted to get up, but what would have 
been the good of that? It was only two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, all the lights were out, and I could not wander about at 
random ina strange house. So I just had to stay where I was 
and wait for the dawn. 

I lay there on my back, with folded arms, trying to fix 
my mind upon some rational idea, but always coming back 
to the realisation that I was in bed with a man. I actually 
went so far as to wish that he would awake and discover that 
I was a woman. No doubt the wine that I had drunk, 
moderate though I had been, was partly responsible for this 
vagary, which, in spite of all my efforts, persisted in haunt- 
ing me. I was just about to prod him and make a clean 
breast of it, but a bulge in the counterpane checked the 
movement of my arm and prevented me from carrying out 
my intention. This gave me time to reflect, and while I was 
withdrawing my arm, I recovered my lost self-control, if 
not completely, at least enough to keep me out of mischief. 

How strange it would have been, if of all people, a dear 
lady disdain, if ever there was one, I who would have liked 
to know every detail of a man’s life for the past ten years 
before giving him my hand to kiss, had surrendered myself 
on a truckle bed at an inn to the first man who happened to 
come my way! And, upon my soul, I was within an ace of 
doing it. 

Can a sudden emotional ferment, a surging of the blood, 
so completely subdue the loftiest resolves? And do the 
promptings of the flesh speak louder than the voice of the 
spirit? Whenever my pride shows any signs of overstepping 
the mark, I restrain it by a reminder of what happened that 
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night. Iam beginning to share men’s opinion, that women’s 
virtue is not of much account; and heaven knows, it is apt 
to hang by the merest thread. 

Ah, how useless it is for us to try and spread our wings, 
they are weighed down by the mire which clings to them; 
the body is a grappling-iron which keeps the soul fastened to 
earth; vainly it unfurls its sails for the wafting of the loftiest 
thoughts—the vessel will not budge an inch, just as though 
every remorra in the seven seas were clutching at its keel. 
Nature is fond of playing us mischievous tricks like that. 
When she sees a thought proudly striving to touch the 
heavens and almost succeeding, she enjoins the blood to 
quicken its pace and to beset the portal of the arteries; she 
calls for a throbbing of the temples and a singing in the ears, 
with the result that the lofty thought is overcome by dizzi- 
ness. All imagery mingles and becomes blurred, the earth 
seems to sway to and fro like the deck of a ship in a gale, the 
heavens caper in circles, and the stars dance a saraband; the 
lips which uttered naught but stern homilies are puckered 
up and thrust forward to enjoy a bout of kissing; arms 
which staunchly prevailed in the fray, slacken their thews 
and become softer and more clinging than silk. If to this is 
added the feel of flesh and the gentle wafting ofbreath amid 
your hair, then all is lost. 

Often the same effect is produced even more easily. The 
scent of leaves drifting in upon you from the fields through 
your half-opened window, the sight of two birds billing 
and cooing, a daisy opening its petals, some haunting old- 
world love-song which defies all attempts to banish it from 
your mind, and the words of which you murmur over and 
over again, even though you do not understand what they 
mean, a soft wind by which you are agitated and bewildered, 
the cosiness of you bed or your couch, any of these items is 
enough; even the solitude of your room reminds you that to 
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share it with another would be delightful, and that nowhere 
else could you so entrancingly bask in pleasure. Those 
drawn curtains, that subdued light, that deep hush—all of 
them prompt you to indulge in that inescapable fancy which 
brushes against you with its insidious dove-like wings and 
murmurs to you so enticingly from every side. The fabrics 
which touch you seem to fondle you, and to nestle voluptu- 
ously against your body. It is then that a girl will open her 
arms to the first lackey with whom she finds herself alone: 
the philosopher who has been engrossed in a book breaks 
off in the middle of a page, and hiding his head in his cloak, 
rushes off to visit the nearest harlot. 

T assuredly did not love the man who was causing me such 
curious qualms. He had no other lure except that he was not 
a woman, but in my state of excitement at the time that was 
quite sufficient. A man! That mysterious object which is 
g, of 
whose record we know so little, that demon or god who 
alone can impart reality to all those vague dreams of bliss 
with which spring-time mocks our slumbers, the sole 
thought by which, from the age of fifteen, we are haunted. 

A man! An inkling of some pleasant sensation haunted 
my bewildered brain, and the fact that I knew so little of 
such matters kindled my desire all the more. A burning curi- 
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osity was urging me to put an end, once and for all, to the 
misgivings which caused me so much concern and were 
constantly preying on my mind. The answer to the riddle 
was now within my reach. The book was beside me—all I 
had to do was to turn the page. Quite a good-looking young 
man, quite a narrow bed, quite a dark night, a girl whose 
head had been turned by a glass or two of champagne— 
what a suggestive combination of circumstances! Yet the 
whole of it petered out quite blamelessly into nothing what- 
ever. 
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I was gazing intently at the wall, and now, thanks to a 
slight lifting of the darkness, I began to discern the position 
of the window; the panes were becoming less opaque, and 
the wan glimmer of dawn, which was on the move in the 
background, made them transparent again. Little by little 
the sky grew brighter—day was breaking. You cannot ima- 
gine how pleased I was to see that faint ray of light on the 
green strip of baize which surrounded the memorable 
battle-field where my virtue had gained a victory over my 
yearnings. It was, I thought, my decoration for valour. 

Meanwhile my companion had fallen out of bed, and was 
lying on the floor. 

I got up, tidied myself as quickly as I could, and hurried 
to the window; I opened it, and the morning breeze re- 
freshed me. Presently, I went and stood in front of the look- 
ing-glass to comb my hair, and was startled to see that my 
face, instead of being flushed, as I had expected, was as white 
as a sheet. 

The others came in to see whether we were still asleep, 
and roused their comrade by prodding him with their boots. 
He did not seem at all surprised to discover where he was. 

The horses were saddled, and we continued our journey. 

But this is enough for today. My pen refuses to write 
properly, and I cannot be bothered to mend it. Another 
time I will tell you what else befell me; meanwhile, I send 
you my love and ask for yours in return. And, Graciosa— 
how wonderfully the name suits you!—please don’t think 
any the less of my virtue because of what I have just told you. 


CHAPTER XI 


Many things in this life of ours are tiresome. It is tiresome 
to pay back money which you had borrowed and which 
you had come to regard as your own; it is tiresome to fondle 
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today the woman with whom you were in love yesterday; 
it is tiresome to call on friends at the hour when they usually 
dine, only to discover that they left for the country a month 
before; it is tiresome to write a novel, and even more tire- 
some to read it; it is tiresome to have a pimple on your nose 
and chapped lips on the very day when you pay a visit to 
the lady whom you adore; it is tiresome to wear comic 
boots, the seams of which grin broadly at the pavement, 
and, above all, to go about with nothing in your moth- 
eaten pockets; it is tiresome to be a janitor, tiresome to be a 
king, tiresome to be oneself or, for that matter, someone 
else; it is tiresome to go for a walk, because then your corns 
begin to ache; to have a jaunt on horseback, because it~ 
chafes your posterior; to take a trip in a coach, because in- 
variably a fat man pillows his head upon your shoulder; to 
venture out to sea on board a steamer because you are sea- 
sick and vomit with a vengeance; it is tiresome in winter be- 
cause you shiver with cold, and in summer because you per- 
spire; but the most tiresome thing on earth, in hell, or in 
heaven is assuredly a tragedy, although a melodrama or a 
comedy may be quite as bad. 

It makes me feel queasy, I do assure you. What can be 
more fatuous and foolish? Are not those burly villains, with 
voices like the bellowing of bulls, who stalk across the stage 
from end to end, waving their hairy arms about like a wind- 
mill, and encased in flesh-coloured tights—are they not, I 
repeat, merely feeble imitations of Bluebeard or the Bogey- 
Man? Their empty ranting would tickle the ribs of anyone 
who could keep awake while they are on the stage. 

Lovelorn ladies are no less absurd. It is really funny to see 
them wend their way forward, clad in black or white, with 
their tresses drooping sadly over their shoulders, sleeves 
drooping sadly over their wrists, and their bodies ready to 
pop out of their corsets, like a cherry-stone squeezed be- 
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tween the fingers; they look as if they were scraping the 
floor with the soles of their satin shoes, and when they register 
passion at its most passionate, they thrust the trains of 
their dresses behind them with a jerk of their heels. The dia- 
logue consisting entirely of oh’s and ah’s, which they utter 
in clucking tones as they strike affected postures, makes 
quite tasty fodder and can be digested with ease. The princes 
who play opposite them are also very attractive; only they 
are rather gloomy and woebegone, which does not, how- 
ever, prevent them from being the nicest fellows on earth or 
anywhere else. 

As to comedy, the aim of which is to improve the morals 
of society, and which, luckily, fulfils its purpose none too 
well, I cannot help feeling that the homilies of fathers and 
the pratings of uncles are as dull on the stage as they are in 
real life. I cannot agree that we should double the number 
of fools in existence by portraying them on the stage; there 
are quite enough of them as it is, thank heaven, and they 
show no signs of dying out. Why depict someone who has 
a snout like a hog or a muzzle like an ox, and why garner the 
drivellings of a clodhopper whom you would kick out of 
doors if he paid you a call? The likeness of a prig is just as 
dreary as the prig himself, and the fact that he is shown re- 
flected in a mirror does not make him any the less a prig. 
An actor who contrived to mimic to the life the mannerisms 
and general deportment of cobblers, would not amuse me 
much more than a real cobbler would. 

Yet there is one kind of theatrical performance which I 
dote on, and that is the whimsical, far-fetched and freakish 
kind which our worthy playgoers would ruthlessly hiss from” 
the ‘very start, for they would be quite nonplussed by it. 
The actual setting is most peculiar. 

Glow-worms take the place of footlights, and a beetle, 
beating time with his feelers, conducts the orchestra. The 
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cricket is a member of it; the nightingale is first flute; tiny 
sylphs emerging from peas-blossom hold double basses 
made of Jemon-peel between their dainty little legs which 
are whiter than ivory, and with might and main move their 
bows, made of one of Titania’s eyelashes, across cobweb 
strings. The tiny three-cornered wig worn by the beetle 
who conducts the orchestra, bobs to and fro with glee, and 
scatters a radiant dust around it, so sweetly does the sound 
of the instruments blend together, and so skilfully is the 
overture rendered. 

A curtain of butterflies’ wings, more delicate than the 
lining of an egg, rises slowly after the customary three raps 
have been given. The house is filled with the souls of poets 
seated in mother-of-pearl stalls, and watching the perform- 
ance through dewdrops mounted on the golden pistils of 
lilies. These are their opera-glasses. 

The scenery is not like any scenery known to man; the 
region which it represents is more unfamiliar than was 
America before its discovery. The palette of the most copi- 
ous painter does not contain one half the tints with which it 
is stippled. Everything in it is resplendent with queer and 
unusual colours: ash-green, ash-blue, ultramarine, as well as 
red and yellow lake, abound there. 

The sky, which is of a greenish-blue, is striped zebra-wise 
with broad flaxen and tawny bands; in the middle distance 
small trees, spare and slender, wave their scanty foliage 
which has a faint pink tinge; the background, instead of 
merging with a bluish mist, is of the loveliest apple-green 
hue, from which spirals of golden haze here and there curl 
upwards. A stray beam of light is poised upon the pediment 
of a ruined temple or the top of a turret. Towns teeming 
with belfries, pyramids, domes, arcades, and flights of steps, 
are perched on the hills and reflected in crystal lakes; large 
broad-leaved trees, carved and clipped by fairy shears, make 
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a dense tangle of trunks and branches to form the wings. 
Clouds are piled like snowflakes on top of them, and in the 
gaps between them the twinkling eyes of pygmies and 
gnomes can be glimpsed, while their gnarled roots are thrust 
into the ground like the fingers of a giant-hand. The wood- 
pecker keeps time as he taps them with his horny beak, and 
emerald lizards bask in the sun on the moss at their foot. 

The mushroom, being an ill-mannered fellow, keeps his 
hat on while he watches the performance; the dainty violet 
stands up on tip-toe between two blades of grass, and opens 
her blue eyes wide to see the hero cross the stage. 

From the end of the branches on which they are perched, 
the bullfinch and the linnet lean over to act as prompters. 

Through the high grass, the tall deep-red thistles and the 
velvet-leaved burdocks, rills whose waters are the tears of 
stags at bay, twine like silvery serpents. Here and there, 
anemones can be seen shining on the turf like drops of 
blood, and daisies, preening themselves, their heads be- 
dizened with pearl coronets, for all the world like duchesses. 

The characters are of no special period or country; they 
come and go, and nobody knows why or how; they neither 
eat nor drink, they have no abode and no calling; they pos- 
sess neither lands, nor revenues, nor houses; though some- 
times they carry beneath their arms a small casket full of dia- 
monds the size of pigeons’ eggs. When they walk they do 
not shake a single rain-drop from the tips of the flowers, nor 
do they cause a single grain of dust to rise from the high- 
ways. 

Their attire is as grotesque and whimsical as can be. 
Pointed steeple-shaped hats with brims as broad as a Chinese 
sunshade, and huge plumes plucked from the tails of the 
bird of paradise and the phoenix; cloaks striped with brilli- 
ant colours, doublets of velvet and brocade which display 
their lining of satin or silvery fabric through their gold- 
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braided slashings; hose puffed and swollen like balloons; 
scarlet stockings, with embroidered clocks, shoes with high 
heels and large rosettes; thin, tapering swords, with the 
point upwards and the hilt lowered, all swathed in galloons 
and ribands—so much for the men. 

The women are no less outlandishly arrayed. 

The drawings of Della Bella and Romain de Hooge might 
serve to give some idea of their apparel, which consists of 
padded and flowing gowns with large pleats, the colours of 
which are iridescent like those on the necks of turtle-doves, 
and reflect all the shifting tints of the rainbow; broad sleeves 
from which other sleeves emerge, lace ruffs with open 
slashings, raised above the head for which they serve as a 
frame, corsets laden with bows and embroideries, aiglets, 
quaint jewels, plumes, necklaces of big pearls, peacock’s-tail 
fans with mirrors in the centre, small slippers and pattens, 
garlands of artificial flowers, spangles, gauze trimmed with 
gold-leaf, rouge, beauty-patches, and, in fact, everything 
that can add spice and relish to an actress’s attire and looks. 

It is a style which is not exactly English, nor German, nor 
French, nor Turkish, nor Spanish, nor Tartar, though it par- 
takes somewhat of all these, and has borrowed each coun- 
try’s most graceful and characteristic features. Actors 
dressed in this manner may say what they will without 
doing violence to probability. Fancy may run riot, style 
may with leisurely ease uncoil its dappled folds like a snake 
basking in the sun; the most far-fetched conceits may, with 
impunity, flaunt their strange calyxes, and shed around them 
their perfume of amber and musk. There is nothing which 
runs counter to any of this—neither places, nor names, nor 
costume. 

How attractive and captivating are their utterances! Such 
fine actors as these, unlike the ranters of melodrama, could 
never twist their mouths awry and make their eyes bulge to 
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polish off some showy piece of declamation; they, at any 
rate, do not look like navvies on the job, or oxen yoked to 
the plot of the play, and eager to get to the end of it; they 
are not plastered with red and white make-up half an inch 
thick; they do not carry tin daggers nor hide beneath their 
cloaks, in case they should need it, a pig’s bladder filled with 
chicken’s blood; nor do they sport the same bedraggled 
grease-stained garment for whole acts at a time. 

They do not gabble or shout, but speak like well-bred 
people who attach no undue importance to what they are 
doing; the lover pays court to his lady-love with the utmost 
composure; he flicks his thigh with the tip of his white 
glove, or tidies the leg of his trousers while he is speaking; 
the lady casually shakes the dew from her nosegay and 
bandies quips with her maid; the lover takes very little 
trouble to induce his cruel lady to be kind; his chief concern 
is to shed clusters of pearls and bunches of roses from his 
lips, and lavishly to scatter gems of poetic thought; in fact, 
he often steps aside, allowing the author to pay court to his 
mistress for him. Jealousy is not one of his shortcomings, 
and he has the most complaisant of dispositions. Gazing aloft 
at the flies and friezes of the theatre, he obligingly waits 
until the poet has finished making known whatever fanciful 
ideas happen to have occurred to him, whereupon he re- 
sumes his part and kneels down once more. 

The ravelling and unravelling of the plot is achieved in a 
free-and-easy manner which is really delightful; effects have 
no causes and causes no effects; the wittiest character is the 
one who talks the most nonsense; the most foolish of them 
makes the wittiest remarks. Young ladies indulge in the 
kind. of talk which would make a strumpet blush, while 
strumpets come out with moral adages. 

The most unlikely happenings follow one after another 
without any explanation; the noble father turns up from 
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China in a bamboo junk for the sole purpose of recognising 
his daughter who had been kidnapped at a tender age; gods 
and fairies spend their whole time soaring upwards and 
coming down again in suitable contrivances of their own. 
The plot itselftakes us beneath the topaz dome of the billows 
to the bottom of the ocean, where it pursues its course 
through forests of coral and madrepore, or rises to heaven 
on the wings of skylark and griffin. 

The dialogue is extremely comprehensive; even the lion 
has his say, which consists of the word ‘oh! oh!’ roared with 
great zest—the wall speaks through its chinks, and anyone is 
allowed to interrupt the most enthralling scene, as long as 
he can trot out a jape, a conundrum or a pun. Bottom’s 
ass’s head is as welcome as Ariel’s lightsome shape; the 
author’s mind may be discerned there in the most diverse 
guises, and all these incongruous items are, so to speak, so 
many facets which reflect its different aspects, to which they 
add the colours of the prism. 

In the end it turns out that this apparent hotchpotch and 
muddle, despite all its whimsicalities, portrays actual life 
with greater precision than the most scrupulously docu- 
mented of realistic dramas. Every man comprises the whole 
of humanity within himself, and by recording his spon- 
taneous thoughts, he. achieves greater success than if he 
minutely transcribes the things which are outside him. 

What a delightful clan the characters are! Young roman- 
tic lovers, damsels strolling at large, their devoted maids, 
sharp-tongued jesters, simple-minded man-servants and 
yokels, easy-going monarchs, whose names and kingdoms 
are unknown to historian and geographer; buffoons in the 
motley, clowns, whose back-answers are so scathing and 
whose capers are so astounding. O, you who with laughing 
lips unrestrainedly give utterance to freakish thoughts, it is 
you who, among all and above all, are my beloved favour- 
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ites. Perdita, Rosalind, Celia, Pandarus, Parolles, Silvio, 
Leander, and the rest of them, all those captivating creatures, 
so false and yet so true, who on the chequered wings of folly 
soar above gross reality, and in whom the poet embodies 
his happiness, his sorrow, his love and his fondest dream 
beneath the most wayward and flippant of guises. 

Among those plays which were written for the fairies, 
and should be performed by the light of the moon, there is 
one which particularly enchants me, a play which is so 
rambling and erratic, and which has so flimsy a plot and so 
odd a set of characters, that the author himself, at a loss for a 
title, has called it As You Like It, an adaptable phrase, which 
suits all contingencies. 

When you read this strange play, you feel that you are 
transported into an unknown world, of which, however, 
you have some vague recollection. You can no longer tell 
whether you are dead or alive, dreaming or awake; pleasant 
faces smile sweetly at you, and bid you a friendly greeting 
as they pass by; you feel touched and also bewildered at the 
sight of them, as though while out walking you had turned 
a corner and suddenly met with your ideal, or your first 
mistress, like a forgotten wraith, had risen up before you in 
a flash. The streams murmur faint dirges as they flow; the old 
trees of the ancient forest over the head of the aged duke are 
astir with compassionate sighs; and when the melancholy 
Jacques commits his philosophic woes to the waters of the 
brook, like so many willow-leaves, you feel as though you 
yourself were speaking, and the deepest and darkest secrets 
of your heart were brought to light. 

O youthful scion of the worthy Sir Rowland de Boys, 
whom fate so ill-used! I cannot but be jealous of you; for 
you still had a faithful servant, the righteous Adam, whose 
old age was so hale beneath his snow-white hair. You were 
exiled, but not before you had proved yourself the better 
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man in the wrestling match. Your wicked brother robbed 
you ofall your possessions, but Rosalind gave you the chain 
from her neck; you were poor, but you were loved; you 
were driven from your native land, but the daughter of your 
oppressor followed you across the seas. 

The darkness of Arden welcomed and sheltered you amid 
the wide embrace of their leafy arms; the kindly forest 
gathered together its softest moss in its most sequestered 
caverns to provide you with a resting-place; it lowered the 
arching curve of its branches over your brow to shield you 
from rain and sun; it displayed its pity for you with the 
tears of its springs and the cries of its fawns and the belling 
of its deer; it considerately turned its rocks into desks upon 
which you could write your love-letters; it let you have 
thorns from its bushes with which to hang them up, and 
ordered the satiny bark of its aspens to yield to the point of 
your stiletto when you desired to carve Rosalind’s initials 
upon them. 

If only it were possible, young Orlando, for a man to 
have, like you, a vast forest, abounding in shadow, to which 
he could withdraw, alone and aloof in his distress, and if 
only, while rambling along a pathway, he were brought 
face to face with the lady of his quest, recognising her as 
such, in spite of her disguise. But alas! the world of the 
soul has no verdant forest of Arden, and it is only on the 
flower-bed of poetry that those inconstant little wild flowers, 
whose fragrance causes complete oblivion, can be seen in 
bloom. We shed tears to no purpose—never are they trans- 
formed into beauteous silvery cascades; we sigh to no pur- 
pose—no kindly echo troubles to undertake the task of 
bringing our lamentations back to us, tricked out with 
assonances and conceits. It would be useless for us to hang 
sonnets on the prickles of every bramble; no Rosalind 
would ever gather them in, and in the same way it would 
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be a waste of time for us to carve emblems of love on the 
barks of trees. 

Birds of the sky, each of youlend mea feather, the swallow 
as well as the eagle, the humming bird as well as the roc, 
that with them I may fashion for myself a pair of wings with 
which to embark upon a swift and lofty flight through 
regions unknown, where I may find nothing which recalls 
to my memory the abode of the living, where I may forget 
my own self, and live a life strange and new, more distant 
than America, than Africa, than Asia, than the remotest 
island in the world, across the icy ocean, beyond the pole 
where the northern lights quiver, in that intangible realm 
whither the divine creations of the poets and the exemplars 
of supreme beauty take their flight. 

How can we possibly endure the commonplace talk of 
clubs and drawing-rooms once we have listened to you, 
sparkling Mercutio, whose every phrase bursts in gold and 
silver rain like a rocket beneath a star-strewn sky? Pale Des- 
demona, how can we be expected to take pleasure in any 
earthly music after the romance of the Willow? Are there 
any women who do not seem ugly beside your statues of 
Venus, O antique sculptors, poets whose stanzas were 
wrought of marble? 

Ah, despite the frenzied embrace with which I have 
craved to clasp the material world in default of the other, I 
feel that I was born under an evil star, that I am at odds with 
life, and that life rebuffs me. There is no pursuit for which 
Iam fitted; whatever road I follow, I go astray; the smooth 
pathway and the rugged track alike lead me to the abyss. 
If I attempt to soar, the air seems to become clotted around 
me, and I am caught fast, unable to furl my outspread wings. 
I can neither walk nor fly; the heavens allure me when I am 
on earth, and the earth when I am in the heavens. On high, 
the tempest rends my plumes from me; below, the stones 
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gall my feet. My soles are too tender to fare upon the jagged 
shards of reality; the span of my wings is too narrow to let 
me range aloft, and to rise from zone to zone till I reach the 
azure heights of mystical thought, and even the untrodden 
peaks of eternal love. I am the most hapless of hippogriffs, 
the sorriest cluster of ill-assorted elements that has ever 
existed, since ocean first wooed the moon and woman 
began to deceive man; the unspeakable Chimaera slain by 
Bellerophon, with its maiden’s head, lion’s claws, goat’s - 
body, and dragon’s tail was, compared to myself, a creature 
fashioned with the utmost simplicity. 

Within my fickle breast dwell the blossomy day-dreams 
of the modest maiden and also the wild lusts of strumpets 
wallowing in an orgy: my desires range along, like lions, 
sharpening their claws in the shadows, and seeking what 
they may devour. My thoughts, more feverish and restive 
than goats, cling to the most perilous ridges; my hatred, 
swollen with venom, twists its scaly folds in a tangle of 
coils, and writhes on and on, amid ruts and gullies. 

How strange a realm is my soul, a realm which, to all 
appearances, abounds in good fortune and high renown, but 
which is more infested with foul and noisome miasmas than 
the regions of Batavia. The faintest trace of sunlight on the 
slime there hatches crawling creatures and brings forth 
swarms of mosquitoes; there too, the large yellow tulips, 
the nagassaris and the angsoka flowers, beneath their flam- 
boyant display, conceal unclean carrion. The voluptuous 
rose opens her scarlet lips, and as she smiles, exhibits her tiny 
teeth, which are really dewdrops, to the infatuated nightin- 
gales, who declaim sonnets and other love-poems to her; 
nothing could be more captivating, but theodds are a hun- 
dred to one that in the grass, beneath the bushes, a dropsical 
toad is dragging himself along on his squat, misshapen 
limbs, and leaving a silvery trail of slaver behind him. 
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There, too, are springs, more brilliant and sparkling than 
the most flawless diamond; but you would be wiser to fill 
your drinking-vessel, not from these well-heads, but from 
the stagnant water of the quagmire, coated with a layer of 
decaying bulrushes and carcases of dogs who were drowned 
in it. For at the bottom of them lurks a serpent, who with 
startling speed can wheel round and discharge his venom. 

You planted wheat, and your harvest consists of asphodel, 
henbane, darnel, and sallow hemlock with sprays the colour 
of verdigris. What is your amazement when you see pro- 
truding from the mould, nor the root which you buried 
there, but the gnarled and hairy limbs of the dark mandra- 
gora. 

If you leave some memento there, and come to fetch it 
later on, you will find it more thickly coated with greenish 
moss and more teaming with woodlice and other loathsome 
insects than a stone which has been lying for a long time on 
the dank floor of a cellar. 

Do not attempt to cross its gloomy forests; they are more 
impassable than the virgin forests of America or the jungles 
of Java. Climbing plants, as strong as cables, range from 
tree to tree; shrubs, bristling and spiky, stop up every way 
of approach; the very grass is covered with a kind of down 
which stings like that of the nettle. Huge bats of the vampire 
species hang by their talons from the loops of foliage; tre- 
mendous beetles brandish their formidable horns and lash 
the air with their fourfold wings; weird and uncanny ani- 
mals, such as are glimpsed in nightmares, struggle along, 
shattering the bulrushes as they pass on their way. Herds of 
elephants crush the flies between the wrinkles of their 
parched skin or rub their itching flanks against rocks and 
tree-trunks, rhinoceroses with rugged hides, hippopotami 
with bloated and bristly snouts, move forward, pounding 
the mire and the forest refuse with their huge feet. 
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In the glades, yonder where the sun thrusts a ray of light 
like a golden ingot through the clamminess, at the very spot 
where you had intended to rest, you will always encounter 
a family party of tigers lazily sprawling, snuffling the air, 
blinking their sea-green eyes and putting a gloss on their 
velvety fur by licking it with their coarse-grained, crimson 
tongues; or it may be a cluster of boa-constrictors half 
asleep and digesting the bull which formed their recent 
meal. 

Be on your guard against everything—grass, fruit, water, 
air, shadow, sun, everything is deadly. 

Pay no heed to the chatter of the little parakeets, with 
golden beak and emerald neck, which come down from the 
trees and, flapping their wings, perch on your finger; for 
those emerald-necked little parakeets will terminate the pro- 
ceedings by daintily pecking out your eyes with their pretty 
golden beaks, just as you are bending down to fondle them. 
Yes, it is sad but true. 

The world will have no truck with me; it shuns me as 
; though I were a ghost who had escaped from the beyond, 
and indeed, my face is nearly as white as a ghost. My blood 
scouts the idea that I am alive, and will impart no colour to 
my skin; it creeps sluggishly through my veins, like water 
stagnating in a conduit which is clogged up. My heart is not 
affected by the things which stir the hearts of other men. 
My joys and sorrows are not those of my fellow-creatures. 
I have craved for what nobody else covets; I have scorned 
what all others yearn for. I have loved women when they 
did not love me, and I have been loved when I could rather 
have been hated. With me it is always too soon or too late, 
too much or too little; I either fall short of the mark or I 
overshoot it. Never do I act aright; either I have failed to 
reach my destination, or I have travelled beyond it. Either 
Ihave squandered my life or I have been too niggardly with 
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it, and after fussing about like a busybody, I lapse into 
the dull torpor of the drug-taker and the stylite on his 
column. 

Everything I do has the semblance of a dream and is more 
like the efforts of sleep-walker than those of a man exer- 
cising his free will. There is a vague something very deep 
down within me, as a result of which my deeds are accom- 
plished independently of my own wishes, and always con- 
trary to the established rules; the plain and obvious aspect of 
things dawns upon me only when I have tried all the others, 
and it is their queer and grotesque possibilities upon which I 
seize first and foremost. However slightly a line may slant, 
I soon turn it into a spiral more twisted than a serpent. The 
outlines of objects, unless they are most sharply defined, be- 
come blurred and shapeless to me, while faces assume an un- 
natural appearance, with a look in the eyes which strikes 
terror to my heart, I do assure you. 

Thus, by a kind of instinctive reaction, I have always 
rivetted my attention upon the material side, the outer shape 
of things, and it is the plastic element in art to which I have 
preponderantly devoted myself. I know all about a statue, 
but I am baffled by a human being. As soon as I am con- 
fronted with a living object, I stop short, flinching with fear, 
as though I had seen the head of Medusa. The phenomenon 
of life causes me an amazement which overwhelms me. I 
dare say that I shall make an admirable corpse, for Iam no 
great success as a living being, and I am quite at a loss to 
explain why I exist. The sound of my own voice causes me 
an unconscionable astonishment, and there are times when 
I could swear that it is the voice of someone else. When I 
proceed to stretch out my arm, and my arm does what I 
want, I regard this as a positive marvel, and am utterly 
astounded. 

On the other hand, Silvio, I have a thorough understand- 
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ing of what appears to be meaningless. The most preposter- 
ous statements seem to me quite a matter of course, and I 
enter into the spirit of them with an ease which is altogether 
extraordinary. I have not the slightest difficulty in tracing 
the coherence of a nightmare, however weird and freakish 
it may be. That is why the kind of play which I was 
telling you about just now, appeals to me far more than any 
other. 

We are having long arguments on this subject, Théodore 
and Rosette and I. Rosette does not care very much for my 
way of looking at things, as she is in favour of the real truth; 
Théodore allows the poet more latitude, and is prepared to 
concede that there is a conventional and optical truth; my 
contention is that the author should be given a completely 
free hand, and that fancy should hold supreme sway. 

Many of the company here base their arguments chiefly 
on the fact that such plays are, as a general rule, not amen- 
able to theatrical conditions and cannot be performed. To 
which I replied that, like nearly all assertions, this was right 
in one way and wrong in another, and that the ideas as to 
what can and cannot be staged struck me as being unsound 
and due to prejudice rather than reason. I went on to say, 
incidentally, that As You Like It could most certainly be per- 
formed, in particular by gentlefolk unaccustomed to parts 
differing from those of their station. 

This suggested the idea that we might perform it. The 
season is running its course, and we have exhausted all the 
possibilities of the pastimes at our disposal. We are tired of 
hunting, and of canters on horseback, and boating parties; 
the hazards of cards, though varied, are not thrilling enough 
to while away a whole evening, and so the suggestion met 
with warm and unanimous approval. 

A young man who is by way of being a painter volun- 
teered to prepare the scenery; he is now working at it heart 
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and soul, and in a few days it will be ready. The stage has 
been set up in the winter garden which affords more covered 
space than any other part of the mansion, and I think that 
our venture is going to be quite a success. I am taking the 
part of Orlando, and Rosette was to have played Rosalind 
—which would have been only right and proper. As my 
mistress, and the mistress of the house, she was entitled to 
the part; but because of some whim or other, which is a 
rather strange thing for her, of all people, to indulge in, see- 
ing that prudishness is by no means one of her failings, she 
refused to dress up as a man. I would have suspected her of 
having ugly legs, if I had not had the very best evidence of 
the contrary. Then none of the ladies in the party showed 
any willingness to appear less punctilious than Rosette, and 
that nearly put a stop to the whole undertaking: but Théo- 
dore, who had accepted the part of the melancholy Jacques, 
offered to play Rosalind instead, as she is dressed as a man 
nearly the whole time, except in the first act where she 
appears as a woman, and as, moreover, with the help of 
make-up, a corset and a gown, he should be able to imper- 
sonate a woman quite effectively, for he has not yet begun 
to shave and he of very slender build. 

We are extremely busy learning our parts, and we must 
present a queer spectacle. In every lonely nook in the park 
you are sure to come across someone, clutching a sheet of 
paper, muttering scraps of sentences to himself, staring up- 
wards, suddenly fixing his eyes on the ground, and then go- 
ing through the same antics for seven or eight times on end. 
Anyone who did not know that we are getting ready to per- 
form a play would certainly imagine that we are a set of 
lunatics or poets (which is much the same thing). 

I rather fancy that we shall soon know our parts well 
enough to venture on a rehearsal. I am looking forward to 


something quite out of the way. Perhaps I shall be dis- 
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appointed. At first I was afraid that, instead of following 
their own bent, our actors would try hard to copy the pos- 
tures and delivery of some stage idol; but luckily they are 
not familiar enough with theatrical performances to make 
such a false move, and it may well be that their lack of skill 
as novices will be counterbalanced by flashes of intuition 
which are beyond all praise, and those delightfully artless 
effects which cannot be achieved by the most accomplished 
of actors. 

Our young painter has done a really wonderful job of 
work. Nobody could have imparted a more peculiar appear- 
ance to the old trunks of trees and the ivy which entwines 
them; he has modelled himself on those in the park, but he 
has reproduced them with a touch of caricature and bur- 
lesque proper to stage scenery. Everything has a slightly 
reckless and whimsical air about it, and the effect is most 
striking; the shapes of the stones, rocks and clouds suggest 
in a subtle manner that they are making faces. Lustrous 
reflections dart about on the quivering sheets of water which 
are more nimble than quicksilver, and the usual chill appear- 
ance of the foliage is admirably set off by the saffron tinges 
which autumn’s brush splashes upon them. The forest hues 
range from emerald green to cornelian purple; the warmest 
and the freshest tints jostle but do not clash, and the sky it- 
self varies from the softest blue to the most refulgent of 
colours. 

He has designed all the costumes in accordance with my 
suggestions, and they are extremely fine. At first the objec- 
tion was raised that they could not be produced either in 
silk or velvet or in any other familiar material, and for a 
while I fully expected that all of us were going to be dressed 
as troubadours. The ladies said that such startling colours 
would dim their eyes. To which we rejoined that their eyes 
were quenchless orbs, and that on the contrary it was their 
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eyes that would dim the colours, and even the footlights, 
the candelabra and the sun itself, if it happened to shine 
during the performance. This left them without any repar- 
tee, but there were other objections which kept cropping 
up galore, and like the Hydra they would take no denial; 
scarcely had the head of one of them been removed, than 
another, even more tiresome and silly, took its place. 

‘How on earth do you expect that to stay put?’—It’s all 
very well on paper, but it’s quite another story when I have 
to wear it. Why, I'll never manage to get that on.’—'My 
petticoat is much too short; I’d never have the nerve to 
make such an exhibition of myself.’—‘This ruff is too high; 
it makes me look like a hunchback without a neck.’—‘With 
my hair done this way I look frightfully old.’ 

A little starch, a few pins and some good-will, and any- 
thing will stay put.—‘You must be joking! your waist is 
narrower than a wasp’s; it would go through the ring on 
my little finger! I'll wager five hundred francs to a kiss that 
this bodice will have to be taken in!’—‘Your petticoat is not 
too short—far from it; and if you could only see what a 
delightful leg you have, I’m quite sure you’d think the same 
as I do.—‘On the contrary, your neck is wonderfully 
brought into relief and set off by its lace halo.’—*With your 
hair done that way you don’t look old at all, and, even if 
you did seem to be a few years older, you're so very young 
that you can well afford not to worry about it. Why, as a 
matter of fact, we'd be inclined to suspect that you haven’t 

given up playing with dolls yet, if we didn’t know what 
happened to the broken bits of the last one you ever had.’ 
And so forth. 

‘You have no idea of the appalling amount of blarney we 
had to ladle out before we could induce our ladies to put on 
costumes which, I may say, were quite bewitching and 
suited them to perfection. 
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We had also had a great deal of trouble to make them 
arrange their beauty-patches so as to produce the proper 
effect. What shocking taste women have, to be sure! And 
oh, the stupendous obstinacy of a simpering, lackadaisical 
minx who will insist that straw-yellow goes better with her 
complexion than jonquil or bright pink. I am sure that if I 
had devoted to public affairs one half of the tricks and dodges 
which I had recourse to, before I could get a lady to wear a 
crimson plume on the left and not on the right, I should be 
a minister of state or emperor at the very least. 

What a hullabaloo, what a ghastly rough-and-tumble a 
real stage must be! 

Ever since the performance of a play was first mooted, 
everything here has been at sixes and sevens. All the drawers 
are wide open, all the wardrobes ransacked, as if the place 
had been burgled. Tables, easy-chairs, shelves, everything is 
cluttered up, and you can’t walk an inch without treading 
on something or other. The whole house is littered with 
piles and piles of gowns, mantillas, veils, petticoats, cloaks, 
bonnets, and hats; and when you consider that all this is to 
be worn by only seven or eight persons, you cannot help 
thinking of those funny men at fairs, who dress themselves 
in a dozen suits, one on top of the other, and you are at a loss 
to understand how these heaps and heaps of garments will 
provide only one costume per person. 

The servants are on the move the whole time; there are 
always two or three of them on their way to town, and if 
this is kept up much longer, all the horses will be spavined. 

A stage manager has no time to be depressed, and it is 
quite a while since I felt that way. I am now so dazed and 
bewildered that the play is beginning to baffle me. As I am 
officiating as impresario, besides taking the part of Orlando, 
Ihave a two-fold job. Whenever any trouble crops up, Iam 
the one who is appealed to, and as my decisions are not 
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always treated as oracular, endless wrangles are apt to 
ensue. 

If when we say that a man is alive we mean that he is 
always on his legs, that he can hold his own with twenty 
others, that he is constantly dashing up and down stairs, that 
he has not a moment to himself the whole day long, then I 
have never been so much alive as this week. Yet Iam not so 
engrossed by these alarums and excursions as might be ima- 
gined. Just as water, though stormy on the surface, is un- 
ruffled and motionless at a depth of a few fathoms, so I, too, 
am not easily affected by the life around me. Indeed, I am 
least alive when I seem to be busy and taking part in what is 
going on. When I have to do something, I become inordin- 
ately exhausted and stupefied; when I am doing nothing, I 
can ponder or indulge in daydreams, and that is an existence 
of sorts. But I forfeit even that when I emerge from the 
tranquility of my ivory tower. 

So far, I have achieved nothing, and I do not know if I 
ever shall. Iam unable to curb my brain, and that makes all 
the difference between a man of talent and a man of genius; 
it is constantly on the simmer, bubbling away the whole 
time. I cannot cope with what is, so to speak, an inner foun- 
tain which jets up from my heart to my brain, and swamps 
all my thoughts because it has no outlet. I can bring forth 
nothing, not because I am sterile, but because I am too 
prolific. My thoughts spring up so serried and in such quick 
succession, that they stifle each other and cannot mature. 
No creative power, however swift and impetuous, can pos- 
sibly keep pace with such speedy promptings. When I write 
a phrase, the idea which it reproduces is already as far distant 
from me as though a century and not a second had elapsed 
sinceI had thefirstinkling of it, andI often find myself adding 
to it a little of the idea which has replaced it in my mind. 

That is why I cannot be expected to survive, either as poet 
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or lover. I can purvey only the ideas which I have discarded. 
I cannot call a woman mine until I have almost forgotten 
her and am in love with someone else. How, pray, can I put 
my will into effect when, however much I bestir myself, I 
no longer feel the urge of what I am doing, and act only at 
the bidding ofa faint memory? 

To come upon a thought in a seam of my brain, to ex- 
tract it, first of all, in the rough, like a block of marble taken 
from a quarry, to take my stand in front of it, and from 
morning to evening, with a chisel in one hand and a hammer 
in the other, to batter and hew and scrape it, so that by 
nightfall I have produced a few grains of dust which I can 
add to my manuscript—never will I be able to do any of 
these things. 

In my mind’s eye I can detach the graceful pattern from 
the unwieldy mass, and can visualise its appearance very 
distinctly; but there are so many corners to round off, so 
many flakes to clear out of the way, so much rasping and 
hammering to do, before the shape can be seen approxi- 
mately copied, and the curve of the outlines accurately re- 
produced, that my hands begin to blister and I have to dis- 
card the chisel. 

If] keep on at it, I get so immoderately worn out that my 
inner vision fails altogether, and I can no longer discern 
through the opacity of the marble the exquisite radiance 
hidden within its ungainly bulk. I then search for it at ran- 
dom and, so to speak, by a process of hit or miss, with the 
result that I penetrate too far at one point and do not ad- 
vance sufficiently at another. I remove what ought to have 
been a leg or an arm, and leave a compact mass where there 
ought to have been a gap; I produce, not a goddess but a 
gargoyle, and sometimes not even that, and the gorgeous 
block of marble, obtained from the bowels of the earth at 
such a cost and with so great an effort, recklessly battered, 
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split and gouged, looks as if it had been gnawed and pierced 
by polyps to make a dwelling-place for themselves, rather 
than shaped by a sculptor in accordance with some definite 
scheme. 

How, Michael Angelo, did you contrive to slice the 
marble like an urchin carving a horse-chestnut? Of what 
steel was that formidable chisel of yours wrought? And how 
sturdy must have been the thews which enabled you to toil 
undaunted, all you prolific artists and you craftsmen, whom 
no substance could withstand, and who wrought your 
dreams to the full in colour and bronze? 

After the scathing comments which I have just made upon 
myself—and you of all people, Silvio, will not reprove me 
on that score!—it is, in a way, a harmless and allowable 
piece of vanity on my part to claim that, although the world 
is unlikely ever to know of it, and my name is doomed, in 
advance, to oblivion, I am a poet and a painter! I have had 
inspirations quite as wonderful as any poet on earth; I have 
devised shapes quite as flawless and entrancing as anything 
in the works of the old masters which has aroused the greatest 
admiration. I see them there before me as clear and distinct 
as though they had actually been painted, and if I 
could make an aperture in my head, and cover it with a 
piece of glass, so that anyone could peep inside, the most 
amazing picture gallery ever seen would be on view there. 
No king on earth could boast of possessing its like. It con- 
tains Rubens canvases as florid and resplendent as the 
choicest specimens at Antwerp; my Raphaels are in the 
finest state of preservation, and the smiles of his Madonnas 
do not display more grace than those of mine; Buonarotti 
cannot portray a twisted muscle in a grander or more awe- 
inspiring manner; the Venice sunshine gleams upon this 
canvas as though it were signed “Paulus Cagliari’; the sha- 
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in the background of that picture, showing the distant 
glimmer of a faint speck of light. I made bold to say that 
nobody would wish to repudiate the paintings which are 
in astyle peculiar to myself. 

I quite realise that this will seem a curious claim for me to 
make, and that I shall appear to be intoxicated with arrant 
bumptiousness, but what I have said is true, and nothing 
can make me shift my ground on that score. I do not sup- 
pose that anyone will share my opinion, but what of that? 
All human beings bear the mark, either lucky or unlucky, 
with which they were born. My mark must be an unlucky 
one. 

There are times when I fail to keep my ideas on these 
matters as much to myself as I should. Thus, it often happens 
that I allude too familiarly to those great geniuses whose 
footsteps ought to be worshippped, and whose statues 
viewed from afar and on bended knees. Once, by a slip of 
the tongue, I actually used the word ‘we’ in speaking of 
them. Luckily, the person to whom I was talking did not 
notice my blunder, otherwise I should, without the slightest 
doubt, have been regarded as the most appalling prig on 
record, 

You do agree that I am a poet and painter, Silvio, don’t 
your 

It is a mistake to suppose that all those who have been 
credited with the possession of genius were really greater 
than anyone else. We do not know to what extent Raphael’s 
reputation was promoted by the pupils and obscure painters 
whom he hired as his assistants when he was working at a 
picture; he added his signature to what was achieved by the 
combined intellects and talents of several men—that is all. 

A great painter or a great writer looms large in, and in- 
deed, monopolises a whole century; he need only dabble in 
all the varieties of his particular art, so that if any rivals ap- 
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pear on the scene, he can, at the very outset, accuse them of 
aping him and thus thwart their careers at the start. This is a 
well-known dodge, and although quite hackneyed, it never- 
theless always works. 

A man who is already famous may happen to possess 
exactly the same kind of talent as you might have displayed. 
In order to avoid being regarded as his copyist you are com- 
pelled to divert your natural bent into different channels. 
You may have an innate faculty for sounding the whole 
gamut of the epic clarion, or for evoking the wan spectres 
of times that are no more; well, instead of doing that you 
will have to tootle reedily on a flute, or ravel plots on a sofa 
in the recesses of some boudoir, simply because your father 
did not take the trouble to beget you eight or ten years 
sooner, and the world cannot realise that two men may till 
the same field. 

It thus comes about that many people of high accom- 
plishment have deliberately to choose a path which is not to 
their liking, and to keep to the outside border of their true 
domain from which they have been excluded. Indeed, they 
may think themselves lucky if they can peep stealthily over 
the hedge, and glimpse on the other side, resplendent in the 
sunshine, the lovely, many-coloured blossoms, the seeds of 
which belong to them, but which they cannot sow for lack 
of soil. 

As regards myself, leaving out of account such factors 
1s the timeliness of circumstances or the reverse, shortage 
or abundance of air and sunshine, a door which was closed 
when it ought to have been open, an appointment which 
was not kept, an acquaintance which I ought to have made 
but did not—I do not know ifI should ever have achieved 
nything. 

Iam not silly enough to become what is called, in abso- 
ute terms, a genius, nor am I endowed with that huge 
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amount of pigheadedness which is afterwards lauded to the 
skies under the attractive label of ‘strong will’, when the 
great man has reached the sunlit mountain-top and without 
which such a feat cannot be performed; I am too well aware 
that all things are hollow and rotten to the core, and I there- 
fore cannot devote myself for a really long time to any one of 
them, lavishing undivided loyalty upon it, come what may. 

Men of genius are very limited in their scope, and that is 
why they are men of genius. Their lack of intelligence pre- 
vents them from realising what obstacles there are between 
them and the object of their quest; they start off, and in a 
few strides they have caught up with it. As their minds re- 
main doggedly closed to any side-issues, and they notice 
only such things as have the closest connection with their 
aims, their expenditure of thought and action is reduced to a 
minimum. Nothing distracts them, nothing diverts them 
from their purpose, they act more by instinct than anything 
else, and quite a number of them, outside their particular 
domain, are incredible boobies. 

The ability to write verses with skill is, no doubt, an un- 
usual and delightful gift. There can be few people who like 
poetical pursuits more than I do, but all the same, I do not 
intend to box up and enclose my life within the six feet of an 
alexandrine; there are scores and scores of things which 
cause me as much concern as the proper handling of a ce- 
sura. I do not mean the state of society and the reform: 
which it calls for; I care precious little whether the peasant: 
can read or not, and whether men eat bread or munch grass 
but in the course of an hour thousands and thousands o: 
fancies flit through my brain, which have nothing whatever 
to do with caesura or rhyme, and that is why I produce s« 
little, although I have more ideas than certain poets whom | 


could mention and who might well be burnt alive, togethe 
with their effusions. 
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I worship beauty and I am thrilled by it; I can convey it 
in words as effectively as the most warm-blooded of sculp- 
tors can grasp it, and yet I carve no statues. The fact is that 
the clumsiness and the other shortcomings of the rough 
draft are repugnant to me; I cannot bide my time until, as 
the result of polishing and repolishing, the work comes to a 
triumphant conclusion. If I could make up my mind to 
omit certain details from my work, whether it is poetry or 
painting, I might perhaps in the end produce a poem or a 
picture that would make me famous, and those who like 
me (if there is anyone in the world who has thought it 
worth while to do so) would not be obliged to take my 
word for what I tell them, and would have a crushing retort 
ready for those who deride and belittle that towering, but 
unrecognised genius, to wit, myself. 

I know plenty of men who take a palette and some 
brushes, and then proceed to fill up their canvas, without 
worrying their heads as to what this haphazard system of 
painting is likely to bring forth; others, again, will write a 
hundred verses on end, without blotting a line, and without 
once gazing at the ceiling. I cannot help admiring them, 
sven though I sometimes fail to admire what they produce. 
{ whole-heartedly envy that captivating hardihood and that 
slissful shortsightedness of theirs, which prevents them from 
eeing even their most obvious defects. Whenever I draw 
inything wrong, I can immediately see my mistake, and I 
train every nerve to cope with it; and as I have a much 
etter grasp of theory than of practice, it very often happens 
hat I fail to correct an error of which I am fully aware. In 
uch a case as that, I turn the canvas with its face to the wall 
nd never go back to it again. 

I am so obsessed by the cult of perfection that my work 
ills me with distaste at quite an early stage, and I cannot go 
yn with it. 
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Ah, when I contrast the dimpled smile which I had in 
mind, with the ugly pout which finds its way on to canvas 
or paper, when I see a hideous flittermouse usurping the 
place of the enchanting dream which spread its flowing 
radiant wings before me in the dead of night, when I see a 
thistle springing up where a rose was intended, and hear an 
ass’s bray where I expected the most alluring trills of the 
nightingale, I am so bitterly mortified, so angry with my- 
self, so exasperated by my own lack of ability, that I feel 
determined never again for the rest of my life to write one 
single word, rather than thus to commit acts of high treason 
against my Own imagination. 

I cannot even manage to write a letter such as I have in 
mind. Often I say something quite different from what I in- 
tend, and while some passages sprawl to a disproportionate 
extent, others shrink to almost nothing. Quite frequently, 
too, the idea which I set out to convey is not there at all, or 
gets squeezed into a postscript. 

When I began to write to you, I am quite sure that I did 
not mean to tell you one half of what I have actually said. 
I intended only to inform you that we were about to act a 
play; but one word leads to a whole sentence; digressions 
are big with other and smaller digressions which, again, have 
in their womb another set, all ready for the midwife. There 
seems no reason why such a process should ever come to ar 
end, and it certainly might be made to fill two hundred folic 
volumes—which beyond any doubt, would be too much o} 
a good thing. 

As soon as I take up my pen my brain is filled with ; 
buzzing and rustling of wings, as though swarms of cock 
chafers had been let loose there. I can feel them beating 
against the sides of my skull, twisting and rising and sinkin; 
with a frightful din. All this is caused by my thoughts whicl 


are striving to fly away, and are seeking an outlet; they ar 
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all struggling to emerge at the same time. Quite a number 
of them break their legs and tear the membranes of their 
wings in the attempt. There are times, too, when the exit is 
so blocked up that not a single one can get across the thresh- 
old and find its way on to the paper. 

That is how I am constructed. Nothing to boast about, of 
course, but there you are. The blame rests with the gods and 
not with me. I am quite helpless in the matter. Not that I 
need to crave your indulgence, my dear Silvio; it is granted 
to me beforehand, and in your kindness you actually read 
to the bitter end my cabbalistic scrawls, my incoherent 
maunderings. However disjointed and nonsensical they may 
be, you always take an interest in them because they come 
from me, and anything that is mine, even if it does me no 
credit, is not altogether valueless in your eyes. 

I can display to you what, more than anything else, dis- 
gusts the generality of men—unabashed pride. But let us 
give all these absorbing topics a rest for a while, and as I am 
writing to you about the play which we are to perform, let 
me resume my account of its progress. 

The rehearsal was held today. Never have I been so per- 
turbed, not because of stage-fright, which generally accom- 
panies such proceedings, but for quite a different reason. We 
were dressed for our parts and ready to begin; Théodore 
was the only one who had not yet turned up. A servant was 
sent to his room to ask what was keeping him; he replied 
that he would soon be ready and was on the point of coming 
down. 

Presently he did so. I heard his step in the corridor long 
before he actually made his appearance, although there can 
be no one who walks more noiselessly than Théodore; but I 
react so strongly to his personality that I can tell by a kind of 
instinct what his movements are, even if he is in another 
room, and so, when I realised that he was about to grasp the 
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handle of the door, I trembled from head to foot, and my 
heart began to throb frantically. It flashed across my mind 
that a crucial decision in my life was at hand, and that it had 
reached a momentous and long-expected juncture. 

Slowly the door opened and closed again. 

Everyone gasped with amazement. The men clapped 
their hands, and the-women looked on with heightened 
colour—all except Rosette who turned terribly pale, and 
leaned against the wall, as though some disclosure had 
suddenly dawned upon her. She was prompted by the same 
impulse as I was, but with the opposite effect. I always sus- 
pected her of being in love with Théodore. 

At that instant she must have felt sure, even as I did, that 
the make-believe Rosalind was, in actual fact, a lovely 
young woman, and the frail card-castle of her hopes col- 
lapsed at a blow, while mine was restored upon its ruins; 
that at least is what I thought. I may, perhaps, be mistaken, 
for I was in no fit state to observe things at all accurately. 

Besides Rosette, two or three of the women there could 
be described as really good-looking, but they suddenly be- 
came appallingly ugly. Faced with this dazzling orb, their 
beauty abruptly waned, and everybody wondered how they 
could have been considered even passable. Men who until 
that moment would have thought themselves very lucky to 
have them as mistresses, would scarcely have taken them on 
as menials. 

The image which hitherto had revealed itself but faintly 
and with blurred outlines, the phantom which I had wor- 
shipped and vainly pursued was there before my very eyes, 
alive, real, no longer shrouded in twilight and haze, but 
bathed in floods of radiant light; not in a needless disguise, 
but in its proper attire; no longer preposterously masquer- 
ading as a young man, but with the countenance of the most 
captivating of women. 
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I experienced a feeling of vast relief, as though a moun- 
tain or two which had been lying on top of me were now 
removed. I could feel my self-disgust ebbing away, and I 
was no longer burdened with the distress of having to con- 
sider myself a monstrosity. I again began to assess my char- 
acter in idyllic terms, and all the springtime violets bloomed 
once more in my heart. 

He, or rather she (for I have no desire to remember that 
I ever was such a dolt as to mistake her for a man) stood 
motionless for a very short while on the threshold of the 
room, as though to give the assembled company a chance 
to get over its initial amazement. A bright ray cast its lustre 
upon her from head to foot, and against the dark back- 
ground of the passage which retreated far into the distance 
behind, the carved woodwork of the door served as a frame 
for her, so that she shone as though the light issued forth 
from her instead of being merely reflected; and she might 
wellhave been taken for the wonderful product ofa painter’s 
brush rather than for a human being of flesh and blood. 

Her long brown locks, mingled with ropes of large pearls, 
fell in natural ringlets along her lovely cheeks. Her shoulders 
and bosom were lightly clad, and never upon this earth havel 
seen any so gorgeous: the sublimest marble could not match 
such flawless grace. How clearly visible was the vital essence 
coursing beneath that clouded transparency, how white and 
yet how richly tinted was the flesh. How happily the harmoni- 
ous golden hues effected the transition from skin to hair, how 
poetically captivating the gentle curves of those outlines, 
more lissom and velvety than the neck of a swan. Were 
there words to express what I feel, I would let you have a 
description fifty pages long; but languages were devised by 
a set of boobies who never took the trouble to inspect a 
woman’s back or bosom, and we therefore do not possess 
anything like as many phrases as we most urgently need. 
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I really think that I must go in for sculpture; since to have 
gazed upon such beauty as that, without being able to re- 
produce it in one way or another, is enough to drive a man 
stark, staring mad. I have written twenty sonnets in praise of 
those shoulders, but that does not satisfy me in the least. 
What I want is something which I could touch with my 
finger and which would be an exact replica of them. Verses 
convey only the mere wraith of beauty and not beauty itself. 
The painter achieves a more accurate resemblance, but it is 
nothing more than that. Sculpture is as real as anything which 
is utterly counterfeit can be; it is three-dimensional, casts 
a shadow and can be handled. Your sculptured mistress dif 
fers from your real one solely in that she is a little harder to 
the touch and does not speak—two very trifling defects! 

Her dress was made of a fabric varying in colour, azure 
in the light, and golden in the shadow: a very shapely and 
close-fitting buskin covered a foot which, even without 
that, would have been extremely dainty, and scarlet silk 
stockings clung lovingly to a most shapely and enticing leg; 
her arms, bare to the elbows and emerging from a cluster of 
lace, were rounded, plump and white, as lustrous as polished 
silver, and with contours bewildering in their subtlety; her 
hands, which were laden with jewellery, were gently swing- 
ing a large fan which was made of strangely tinted plumes 
and which looked like a pocket-sized rainbow. 

She came into the room, with a faint flush on her cheeks 
which was not the result of artifice, and everyone went into 
raptures, repeatedly uttering cries of amazement and won- 
dering aloud whether this could really be Théodore de 
Sérannes, the daring horseman, the dreaded duellist, the 
dauntless Nimrod, and whether he was quite sure that he 
was not his own twin sister. 

Why, anyone might suppose that he has never worn any 
other costume all his life! He is not inconvenienced by it in 
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the slightest; he walks with complete ease, and does not get 
entangled in his train; he casts languishing glances and flirts 
his fan quite bewitchingly; and how slender his waist is! 
You could almost get your fingers round it. Really, it’s 
marvellous, it’s astounding! As a female impersonator he’s 
absolutely perfect. Why, with that plump and luscious 
figure of his, you could swear that he’s got a real bosom. And 
then, he hasn’t a hair on his face, not a single one; and his 
voice is so sweet! What a lovely Rosalind he makes! And 
who wouldn’t adore being her Orlando? 

Yes, who wouldn’t adore being the Orlando of such a 
Rosalind, even if it meant enduring the agonies I have 
suffered? To be in love, as I was, to cherish a love which was 
infamous and unmentionable, but which could not be up- 
rooted from my heart; to be doomed to keep it a dead 
secret, and not to venture upon even such an avowal as the 
most reticent and respectful of lovers might, without any 
misgivings, make to the most strait-laced and austere of 
women; to feel racked by preposterous cravings, which 
would meet with no forbearance even from the most arrant 
lechers; what are normal passions in comparison with such 
a one as that, a passion ashamed of itself and devoid of 
any hope, a passion which, if by some unlikely chance it 
were to meet with success, would be a crime and would 
bring me to a shameful end? To pray for failure, to be afraid 
of favourable chances and opportunities, and to shun them 
as resolutely as anyone else would seek them, such was the 
plight to which I was reduced. 

I had fallen a prey to the most abject despondency; I 
viewed myself with repugnance, to which amazement and 
curiosity were added. What most disgusted me was the 
thought that I had never been in love before, and that this 
was the first ebullience of my emotions, the earliest blossom 
to be culled in the springtide of my love. 
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This outrageous craving was to take the place of what 
should have been the unspoilt and bashful fancies of my 
nonage; and all my fondly cherished dreams of tenderness at 
evening beside the woods, along the narrow pathways, 
tinged with red, or by the white marble terraces, near the 
sheet of water in the park, were then to take shape in this 
treacherous guise, as a sphinx-like creature with an enig- 
matic smile and a baffling voice, face to face with whom I 
could not summon up enough courage to try and find the 
answer to the riddle. To have misconstrued it would have 
been the death of me; for, alas! it is my only link with the 
world; when that is broken, all will be at an end. Deprive 
me of that spark, and I shall be more limp and lifeless than 
the mummy of the most ancient of the Pharaohs, trammelled 
amid its voluminous wrappings. 

On the occasions when I felt myself most strongly attrac- 
ted towards Théodore, I was apt to rush back aghast into 
the arms of Rosette, although she had become utterly dis- 
tasteful to me; I tried to thrust her as a bulwark and shield 
between myself and him, and I felt a secret gratification 
when I lay in bed beside her and reflected that, after all, she 
was undoubtedly a woman, and that even though I no 
longer loved her, she still loved me enough to prevent our 
relationship from degenerating into mere lechery and lust- 
ful indulgence. 

Nevertheless, in the depths of my being, and running 
counter to all else, I felt a kind of regret that I had thus 
proved unfaithful to the dictates of my preposterous yearn- 
ings; I harboured a resentment against myself for having 
been guilty of what might be regarded as an act of treason, 
and, though I knew full well that I should never attain the 
object of my love, I felt out of humour with myself, and 
began once more to view Rosette with distaste. 

The rehearsal went off much better than I had expected; 
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Théodore, in particular, covered himself with glory, and 
the general opinion was that I, too, acted uncommonly well. 
This, however, was not because I possess the qualities neces- 
sary to make a good actor, and it would be a great mistake 
to think that I could play other parts just as well; but by a 
somewhat unusual chance, the words which I had to speak, 
were so appropriate to my actual feelings, that as far as I was 
concerned, they might have been devised by me rather than 
learnt by heart from a book. Ifmy memory had failed me at 
all, I am certain that I should not have been at a loss for a 
single instant to fill in the gap with a suitable impromptu. 
Orlando was myself at least as much as I was Orlando, and 
I cannot imagine a more amazing coincidence. 

In the wrestling scene, when Théodore unfastened the 
chain from his neck and presented it to me, in accordance 
with his part, he cast upon me so wistful and significant a 
glance, and uttered the sentence: 


Gentleman, 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortune 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means 


with such charm and dignity, that I was deeply affected and 
could scarcely follow my cue, thus: 


What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 
O poor Orlando! 


In the third Act, Rosalind, dressed as a man, and under 
the name of Ganymede, makes her appearance again with 
her cousin, Celia, who has changed her name to Aliena. 

This caused me considerable misgivings. By now, I had 
become quite accustomed to the feminine attire which had 
allowed my yearnings to cherish a modicum of hopes, and 
enabled me to keep up a precarious but enticing self-allusion. 
We are very apt, on the flimsiest of evidence, to regard our 
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wishes as accomplished facts, and I became quite depressed 
when Théodore made his appearance again dressed as a man, 
more depressed than I had been before. For the only purpose 
of joy is to make us feel sorrow more keenly; the only 
reason why the sun shines is to make us better acquainted 
with the grim attributes of darkness, and the cheerful aspect 
of white serves merely to accentuate the sadness of black. 

His garb was a sprightly and smart as it could well be, of 
a stylish and yet fanciful cut, all adorned with trimmings and 
ribbons, very much in the style of the dandies at the court 
of Louis XIII; a pointed felt hat with a long curled feather 
covered most of his handsome locks and a damascened 
sword set off the lower half of his travelling cloak. 

Yet he was attired in a manner which hinted that this 
male apparel had a female setting; a more pronounced 
breadth of hip, a distinct fulness of bosom, and a suggestion 
of curves which a man’s clothes never produce on a man’s 
body, left but scanty doubts as to the sex of the wearer. 

His demeanour, self-confident and coy in equal parts, was 
really quite enthralling, and with immense skill he con- 
trived to look just as ill at ease in his natural garb as he had 
looked comfortable in clothes which he was not accustomed 
to wear. 

I recovered my peace of mind somewhat, and again man- 
aged to convince myself that Rosalind really was being 
played by a woman. This enabled me to regain sufficient 
composure for the proper performance of my part. 

Do you know this play? Possibly you do not. For the last 
fortnight I have done nothing else but read it and recite it. 
I know it all by heart, and I can scarcely realise that not 
everybody is as familiar with the tangles of its plot as I am. 
One of the mistakes to which I am liable is to suppose that 
when I am drunk the whole universe is fuddled and un- 
steady; if I knew Hebrew, I am quite sure that I would 
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address my valet in Hebrew, asking him to bring me my 
dressing-gown and slippers, and I should be extremely sur- 
prised to find that he did not understand me. Please yourself 
about reading this play; I shall assume that you have read it 
and I will allude only to such passages as have some bearing 
upon my particular predicament. 

Rosalind, when walking in the forest with her cousin, is 
greatly astonished to find that the bushes put forth, not 
blackberries and sloes, but love-poems in praise of her— 
queer fruit this, which luckily does not grow on such 
shrubs as a rule; for when you are thirsty it is better to find 
good blackberries than bad sonnets on them. Rosalind is 
very anxious to know who has spoilt the bark of the saplings 
by carving her initials there. Celia, who has already met 
with Orlando, tells her, after much entreaty, that the rhym- 
ster is none other than the young man who threw Charles, 
the Duke’s champion, in the wrestling match. 

Soon Orlando himself makes his appearance, and Rosa- 
lind enters into conversation with him by asking him the 
time. Now here, to be sure, is a thoroughly simple starting 
point; nothing could be more humdrum. But never mind 
that; before very long you will see this trite and common- 
place remark give rise to a lavish harvest of startling con- 
ceits, as full of whimsical blossoms and similes as though 
nurtured in the most potent and most carefully manured 
soil. 

After some lines of sparkling dialogue, every word of 
which, as it falls into its allotted place, causes myriads of 
frolicsome spangles to dart in all directions, like a hammer 
on a red-hot iron bar, Rosalind asks Orlando whether by 
any chance he knows the man who hangs odes on haw- 
thorns and elegies on brambles, and who seems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him, a malady which she is able to 
cure completely. Orlando confesses that he is the one who is 
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so tormented by love, and begs her, as she has boasted of 
possessing several unfailing remedies for the cure of this sick- 
ness, to do him the favour of revealing one of them. “You in 
love?’ replies Rosalind: ‘you have none of the marks where- 
by a lover may be known; you have neither a lean cheek nor 
a blue eye and sunken; your hose is not ungartered, nor your 
sleeve unbuttoned, and your shoe is most gracefully tied; if 
you are in love with anyone it is assuredly with yourself, 
and you need not my remedies.’ 

It was with no lack of genuine emotion that I followed my 
cue and spoke the line which comes next. Here it is: 


Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I love. 


This strange and unexpected answer, which is not fore- 
shadowed by anything which precedes it, and which might 
have been written expressly for me as though by a kind of 
anticipation on the part of the poet, greatly affected me as I 
uttered it standing face to face with Théodore, whose gor- 
geous lips seemed to be still quivering slightly from the ironic 
intonation of the remark which he had just made, while his 
eyes smiled with gentleness beyond words, and a radiant 
gleam of cordiality lit up his young and handsome counten- 
ance. 

‘Me believe it! You may as soon make her that you love 
believe it; which I warrant she is apter to do, than to confess 
she does; that is one of the points in the which women still 
give the lie to their consciences. But, in good sooth, are you 
he that hangs the verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so 
admired? And are you so much in love as your rimes speak?” 

When she is quite satisfied that is it he, Orlando, and 
none other, who has produced those excellent rhymes which 
move along on so many feet, beautiful Rosalind agrees to 
tell him her recipe. It consisted of the following: she pre- 
tended to be the sweetheart of the love-sick suitor, who had 
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to woo her as though she were his real mistress, and to fill 
him with distaste for his passion she indulged in the wildest 
caprices; would now weep and then smile; one day enter- 
tain him, another forswear him; would scratch him and spit 
in his face, and not for a single moment be herself: simper- 
ing, flighty, demure, lackadaisical—she was each of these in 
turn and the poor wretch had to endure or satisfy all the un- 
ruly fancies that boredom, the megrims and low spirits can 
breed in the empty head of a simpering minx. A goblin, an 
ape, and an attorney, rolled into one, could not have devised 
more mischief. This marvellous treatment did not fail in its 
effect: the patient was driven from his mad humour of love 
into a loving humour of madness—which was to forswear 
the full stream of the world and to live in a nook truly mon- 
astic; a most satisfactory result, and one, too, which might 
have been expected. 

Orlando, as may well be believed, is not very anxious to 
recover his health by such means; but Rosalind insists and 
proposes to undertake the cure. She declared roundly: ‘I 
would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind, and 
come every day to my cote and woo me,’ and her meaning 
was so emphatic and obvious, and she eyed me with such a 
queer glance as she spoke that I could not but interpret what 
she said as implying a good deal more than the words them- 
selves warranted, and indeed, as an indirect invitation to 
declare my true feelings. And when Orlando replies: “With 

all my heart, good youth’, it was even more meaningly, 
and with a touch of annoyance, I thought, at having failed 
to make herself understood, that she uttered the rejoinder: 
‘Nay, you must call me Rosalind.’ 

Perhaps I was mistaken and my imagination led me 
astray, but it certainly struck me that Théodore had become 
aware of my feelings, although, of course, I had not 
breathed a word to him on the subject, and that under cover 
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of these borrowed phrases, beneath this mummery, and by 
means of this epicene style of talk, he was hinting at his real 
sex and the predicament which we shared.It is surely quite 
out of the question that so quick-witted and well-bred a 
woman should not have detected, at the very outset, what 
my emotions were. Though I said nothing, my eyes and 
agitated appearance spoke plainly enough, and the veil of 
cordial friendship with which I had disguised my amorous 
feelings, was not so impenetrable as to be proof against the 
glances of a close and interested observer. The most guileless 
and inexperienced girl would not have been misled by it for 
a moment. 

There can be no doubt that some urgent reason, which I 
cannot guess, has compelled the fair lady to adopt this ac- 
cursed disguise, which has been the cause of all my pangs 
and which bade fair to make a pervert of me. But for that, 
everything would have gone swimmingly, without the 
slightest hitch. Free from any misgivings whatever, I could 
have indulged in the most wayward daydreams of love, and 
fondled the white and satiny hand of the one whom I adore, 
without the slightest qualms, and without recoiling from 
her in a panic as though I had touched a red-hot iron, or felt 
the claws of Beelzebub himself. 

Instead of yielding to despair and losing my mental bal- 
ance, or trying my utmost to feel remorseful and then be- 
wailing my plight because I could not, I should have been 
able to begin my day by declaring, with a gusto testifying 
to a duty properly performed and a conscience at rest: ‘Iam 
in love,’ a sentence causing more pleasure when uttered the 
first thing in the morning, with your head on a very cosy 
pillow and very warm bedclothes on top of you, than any 
other conceivable sentence containing so few words, except, 
of course: ‘I am in funds.’ 

After rising, I should have stood in front of my mirror, 
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and there, gazing at myself with a certain deference, I should, 
while combing my hair, have felt pangs of grief at the sight 
of my poetic pallor, while resolving to turn it to good ac- 
count and duly make the most of it, for nothing can be such 
bad form as to make love when your face is as red as a beet- 
root; and if you are unlucky enough to have a high colour 
and also to be in the mood for love—two contingencies 
which may well coincide—my opinion is that you ought 
either to apply flour to your countenance each time it 
happens, or else to forego ladies of the smart set, confining 
your attentions to the less stylish sisterhood. 

I should then have lunched with due unction and solem- 
nity, bestowing sustenance upon this beloved body of 
mine, this precious casket of passions, compounding the 
wholesome chyle of love, and the warm, lusty blood for it 
from the juice of meat and game, and keeping it in the fine 
fettle which causes such pleasure to those of a generous dis- 
position. 

After lunch, and while picking my teeth, I should have 
strung together sundry random verses, sonnet-wise, the 
whole lot in honour of my mistress; I should have devised a 
host of dainty similies, each one more unique than the other, 
and all of them overflowing with gallantry. In the first qua- 
train there would have been a rigadoon of heavenly orbs, 
and in the second a minuet of theological virtues. The taste 
displayed in the sextet would have been no whit inferior; 
Helen would have been treated with about as much cere- 
mony as a barmaid, while Paris would have received as short 
thrift as a village idiot; the East would have by no means 
surpassed it as regards the grandeur of the metaphors; the 
last line, in particular, would have been overwhelmingly 
wonderful, and would have contained at least two conceits 
per syllable; for a scorpion’s venom is in its tail, and the true 
worth of a sonnet is in its last line. 
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The sonnet completed and well and duly transcribed on 
glazed and perfumed paper, I should have sauntered forth 
from my apartment, feeling a hundred cubits tall, and stoop- 
ing slightly so as not to knock my head against the sky and 
get caught in the clouds (a wise precaution). Thereupon I 
should have proceeded to recite my latest effusion to all my 
friends and enemies, then to sucklings and their wet-nurses, 
then to the horses and donkeys, then to the walls and trees, 
in order to gain some idea of how the world at large reacted 
to the most recent output of my zestful mood. 

In social circles I should have held forth learnedly to the 
women, and propounded my views on love in the solemn 
and dignified accents of a man who knows much more than 
he cares to say concerning the subject under discussion, and 
has not acquired his knowledge from books—a device 
which never fails to work wonders, and to flabbergast all 
the women present who no longer mention their age, and 
the few wall-flowers who are still quite young. 

I might have led the happiest life imaginable free to 
tread on a pug-dog’s tail without causing its mistress to lose 
her temper, to upset what-nots covered with china orna- 
ments, and to eat the choicest morsels at table quite regard- 
less of everybody else. All this would have been overlooked, 
for is it not common knowledge that men in love are very 
absent-minded? And at the sight of me thus eating my fill 
in such despair, everyone would have been cut to the quick 
and would have murmured: ‘Poor fellow!’ 

And then what a dreamy and mournful gaze, what 
dishevelled hair, what slovenly socks, what floppy neckties 
I would have flaunted! How I would have roved about in 
the park, with my arms dangling down, rushing along and 
dawdling by fits and starts, like a man whose mind is quite 
unhinged. How I would have stared at the moon and with 
what satisfaction I would have shied pebbles into the lake. 
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But the gods have ordained it otherwise. 

Iam smitten with a beauty who wears doublet and top- 
boots, a haughty lady who scorns the apparel of her own sex, 
and who, every now and then, leaves me on tenter-hooks; 
her features and body are indeed the features and body of 
a woman, but her mind is unquestionably that of a man. 

My mistress is most proficient with the sword, and could 
hold her own with the most practised of fencing-masters. 
She has fought no end of duels; and has killed or wounded 
three or four of her opponents; on horseback she can clear a 
ditch ten feet across, and hunts like an old country squireen— 
strange accomplishments for a lady-love to possess! Iam the 
only one whom such things befall. 

Ilaugh, although there is assuredly no reason why I should, 
for I have never had such a bad time of it, and these last two 
months have seemed to me like two years, if not two cen- 
turies. The ebb and flow of perplexities in my head might 
well have bewildered the most powerful of brains; I have 
been so racked and harrowed, I have experienced such tre- 
mendous thrills, such fits of depression, such boundless hopes 
and such throes of despair, that I really donot understand how 
I managed to survive it all. I was so dominated by this ob- 
session that I felt amazed it was not plainly visible through 
my body like a candle burning in a lantern, and I was in 
mortal terror lest someone should chance to discover the 
object of my monstrous love. 

However, Rosette, although she of all people might have 
been expected to keep a close watch on my emotional un- 
rest, apparently noticed nothing. I suppose that she herself 
was too much engrossed by her love for Théodore to ob- 
serve the coolness with which I was treating her; or else I 
must be a past master of dissimulation, and I am not so con- 
ceited as to make such a claim. Until that particular day, 
Théodore himself showed no signs of having the slightest 
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suspicion of my feelings for him, and he always talked to 
me in the affable and friendly manner adopted by a well- 
bred young man towards any other young man of his own 
age, but he went no further than that. Our conversations 
used to touch on a variety of topics, such as the arts, poetry 
and kindred matters, but never on anything private and 
personal relating to himself or to me. 

It may be that he is no longer compelled to have recourse 
to this disguise, and that he will soon revert to his appropri- 
ate garb. That is only my conjecture, but the fact remains 
that Rosalind uttered certain words with a peculiar intona- 
tion, and laid a very unmistakable emphasis upon all the 
speeches in her part which had a double meaning and which 
might be twisted accordingly. 

In the trysting scene, from the moment when she re- 
proaches Orlando for not turning up two hours too soon as 
a true lover should, but quite two hours late, until, aghast at 
the urge of her passion, she heaves a sigh of anguish and 
throws herself into Aliena’s arms: “O coz, coz, my pretty 
little coz, that thou didst know how many fathoms deep I 
am in love!’ she displayed wonderful talent. It was an over- 
whelming blend of tenderness, grief, and love; there was a 
subtle tremor in her voice, and close behind her mirth, love 
in its most vehement guise was obviously lurking, ready to 
burst forth at any moment. To this must be added all the 
racy and peculiar effect of the transposal, and the novelty of 
secing a young man woo a mistress whom he takes for a 
man, and who, to all appearances, is one. 

Phrases which in other situations would have seemed 
matter-of-fact and common-place, acquired a special flavour 
in this one, and all the small change of similes and vows 
which is still legal tender for lovers in a play, seemed to have 
been minted afresh. As a matter of fact, even if the thoughts 
thus expressed, instead of abounding in originality and 
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charm, had been as hackneyed as the multiplication table, 
the style in which they were delivered would have enabled 
them to produce the impression of being the height of refine- 
ment and good taste. 

I forgot to tell you that Rosette, after declining the part of 
Rosalind, obligingly undertook the minor part of Phoebe. 
Phoebe is a shepherdess in the forest of Arden, loved to dis- 
traction by the shepherd Silvius, whom she cannot endure, 
and at whom she is constantly hurling abuse. Phoebe is as 
cold as the moon whose name she bears; she has a heart of 
snow which is not to be melted by the fire of the most ardent 
sighs, but the icy crust of which becomes thicker and thicker, 
and acquires the hardness of a diamond; but scarcely has she 
seen Rosalind in the garb of the handsome page Ganymede, 
than all this ice melts into tears, and the diamond becomes 
softer than wax. 

The haughty Phoebe who mocked at love, is herself in 
love, and now suffers the torments which she had inflicted 
upon others. Her pride is so humbled that she is now the one 
who makes all the overtures, and she sends poor Silvius to 
Rosalind with a glowing love-letter containing the avowal 
of her passion couched in the most fawning and abject 
language. Rosalind, moved by pity for Silvius, and having, 
moreover, most excellent reasons for not responding to 
Phoebe’s love, subjects her to the most severe treatment, and 
scoffs at her with a ruthless and unflagging zest which could 
hardly be surpassed. Nevertheless, Phoebe prefers these in- 
sults to the most delicate and impassioned declarations of 
love from her hapless shepherd; she follows the handsome 
stranger everywhere, and by throwing herself at his head, 
the greatest boon that she can obtain from him is the 
promise that if ever he marries a woman, she will assuredly 
be the one; meanwhile, he urges her to treat Silvius with 
kindness, and not to cherish too flattering a hope. 
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Rosette performed her part with an endearing wistfulness, 
and in accents of forlorn surrender which went to the heart; 
and when Rosalind said to her, ‘I would love you if I could’, 
her eyes were brimming with tears which she could scarcely 
hold back, for the story of Phoebe is hers, just as that of 
Orlando is mine, the only difference being that everything 
ends happily for Orlando, whereas Phoebe, thwarted in her 
love, is reduced to marrying Silvius, instead of her paragon 
of charm for whose caresses she was so eager. But life is like 
that; by the very nature of things, what causes the happiness 
of one must result in the unhappiness of another. It is very 
fortunate for me that Théodore is a woman; it is very un- 
fortunate for Rosette that he is not a man; and she now 
finds herself floundering in an amorous predicament similar 
to the one in which I was recently entangled. 

At the end of the play Rosalind lays aside the doublet of 
the page Ganymede for the garb of her own sex, and makes 
herself known to the duke as his daughter, and to Orlando 
as his lady-love. The god Hymen then arrives with his 
saffron livery and his torches, which are the emblems of 
lawful love. Three marriages take place—Orlando weds 
Rosalind, Phoebe Silvius, and Touchstone the jester the art- 
less Audrey. Then comes the epilogue to pay its respects, 
and the curtain falls. 

We have been very greatly interested and engrossed by 
all this. Up to a point it-was a play within a play, a drama 
which the audience did not see or suspect, and which, acted 
by us for our own two selves, symbolically, summed up our 
entire lives, and expressed our most hidden longings. But 
for Rosalind’s peculiar recipe, my sickness would have be 
come worse than ever, and without any hope of even a dis- 
tant cure, I should have sadly wandered on and on through 
the crooked paths of the dark forest. 


Nevertheless, I have only a moral certainty. I am without 
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proofs, and I cannot remain any longer in this state of un- 
certainty; I positively must come to an understanding with 
Théodore. A score of times I have approached him with a 
sentence all prepared, but could not manage to utter it. The 
thing just daunts me; I have many opportunities of speaking 
to him alone, either in the park or in my room, or in his, 
but I let these chances slip, although the next moment I am 
overcome by remorse, and fly into a towering rage with my- 
self. [open my mouth, but what I say is quite different from 
what I intended to say; instead of declaring my love, I prate 
about the rain, or the fine weather, or some other nonsense 
of that kind. Yet the season is drawing to a close, and we 
shall soon return to town; nowhere else shall I meet with 
such favourable opportunites of bringing matters to a head. 
We shall perhaps lose sight of each other, and quite likely 
drift apart. 

The freedom of life in the country is extremely delightful 
and convenient; the trees, even when they have lost some of 
their leaves in autumn, provide such delightfully shadowy 
nooks, so suited for day-dreams of love in its earliest stages. 
The beauties of nature form a setting in which these pur- 
suits become well-night inevitable. The warbling of the 
birds is so full of tenderness, the perfumes of the flowers so 
thrilling, the grass on the downs so radiant and silky. Soli- 
tude inspires you with a thousand voluptuous thoughts, 
which amid the bustle of the world would have taken flight 
or been scattered, but when two beings listen to the beating 
of their hearts in the hush of a landscape where they are 
alone together, they instinctively embrace and cling closely 
to each other, just as though nobody but themselves were 
left alive in the world. 

I was out walking this morning; the weather was mild 
and damp, and though the sky showed not the slightest 


glimpse of any azure, it was neither dark nor lowering. Two 
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or three tints of pearl-grey, harmoniously blended, bathed 
it from end to end, and across this dim background drifted 
banks of clouds like clusters of cotton-wool; they were be- 
ing urged forward by the dying breath of a faint breeze, 
scarcely strong enough to shake the tops of the most restive 
aspens. Tufts of mists were rising among the tall chestnut 
trees and tracing the course of the river in the distance. When 
the breeze recovered its breath, a few parched or reddened 
leaves took fright and scurried along the path before me like 
a swarm of startled sparrows; as soon as the puff of wind 
died away, they would sink down a few yards further on— 
an exact parallel with those human beings who, at first, re- 
mind you of birds in untrammelled flight, but in the end 
prove to be merely like leaves withered by the morning 
frost, the plaything and laughing-stock of the slightest 
breeze which blows. 

The far vistas were so blurred by hazes, and the fringes of 
the horizon so frayed that it was scarcely possible to deter- 
mine exactly where the earth ended and the sky began. A 
grey tinge which was somewhat more opaque, and a mist 
which was somewhat more dense, gave a vague idea of the 
relative position of various objects and of the distance be- 
tween them. Through this screen of light the willows, with 
their ashen tops, looked more like the wraiths of trees than 
real ones, and the curves of the hills resembled the rounded 
shapes of massed clouds rather than the site where a solid 
feature of the landscape was located. The outlines of objects 
were not sharply focussed and a kind of grey weft, fragile 
beyond words, like a spider’s web, lay between the fore- 
ground of the landscape and its fading recesses. At those 
parts of it which were in shadow the hatchings stood out 
much more clearly, displaying the patterned meshes; where 
the light was more pronounced, this misty fabric was im- 
perceptible, having been blotted out by scattered beams. 
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There was something drowsy, dank and subdued in the 
atmosphere, which tended in a marked degree to induce a 
mood of sadness. 

As I passed on my way, the thought occurred to me that 
my autumn, too, had come, and that the radiant summer 
had vanished never to return; the tree of my soul was stripped 
perhaps even barer than the trees of the forests; perchance 
on the topmost bough one tiny green leaf was left which 
swayed and shuddered, distressed to see its sisters depart one 
by one. 

Stay where you are, tiny leaf, whose colour denotes hope, 
cling to your bough with all the strength of your veins and 
fibres; be not terrified by the howling of the wind, O leaf, 
so tiny but so dauntless, for when you have departed from 
me, who will be able to tell whether I am a dead or a living 
tree, and who will prevent the wood-cutter from maiming 
me with his axe and turning my branches into kindling- 
wood? It is not yet the season when trees are bare of leaves, 
and the sun may yet rid himself of the misty swaddling- 
clothes which begird him. 

This sight of the waning year moved me deeply. I realised 
that time was flying fast, and that I might die without having 
clasped my ideal to my heart. 

When I got back to the mansion, I formed @ resolve. As I 
could not make up my mind to speak, I drew up, on a sheet 
of paper, the avowal which was to decide my fate. It may be 
absurd of me to write to someone who lives under the same 
roof as myself and whom I can see any day, at any hour; but 
Iam no longer the man to consider what is absurd or not. 

I sealed my letter in fear and trembling, and I blenched as 
I did-so; then, waiting until Théodore had left his room, I 
placed it in a conspicuous position on his table, after which 
I rushed away as perturbed as though I had committed 
some dreadful outrage. 


~ 
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CHAPTER XII 


I PROMISED to let you have a further instalment of my 
adventures, but I am so lazy where writing is concerned, 
that I really must love you as the apple of my eye, and realise 
that you are more inquisitive than Eve or Psyche, to sit 
down at a desk with a large sheet of white paper which is to 
be covered with black signs from an ink-bottle deeper than 
the ocean, whose every drop is to be transformed into 
thoughts, or at least, into something which resembles them. 
For otherwise, I might take it suddenly into my head to 
jump on my horse and to gallop full-tilt the whole of the 
two hundred miles between us, so that I could tell you by 
word of mouth what I am going to set before you in my 
illegible scrawl, and then I myself would not be shocked 
by the stupendous record of my chequered wanderings. 

Two hundred miles! To think that there is all that distance 
between me and the person whom I love more than anyone 
else in the world! I have a great mind to tear up my letter 
and have my horse saddled. But I was forgetting; in my 
present attire I couldnot come to youand resume the homely 
life which we used to lead together when we were very 
innocent and simple-minded girls. If 1 ever go back to petti- 
coats, it will certainly be with that purpose in view. 

I broke off, I think, when I was about to continue my 
journey from the inn where I had spent so queer a night, 
and where my virtue was contemplating shipwreck before 
it had even reached the open sea. We all set out together, as 
we were going in the same direction. My companions 
waxed very enthusiastic about the beauty of my horse, who 
is, in fact, a thoroughbred, and one of the finest coursers in 
existence. This raised my stature at least nine inches in their 
estimation, and they credited me, not only with my own 
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qualities, but also with those of my mount. Nevertheless, 
they seemed to fear that the animal was too frisky and 
spirited for me. I told them not to worry on that score, and 
to show them that there was no danger, I got him to do 
some curvetting. Then I cleared quite a high fence, and 
started off at a gallop. 

~ The whole of the gang tried to overtake me, but failed to 
do so. After having ridden some distance, I turned round 
and rode back towards them, hell for leather. When I was 
close to them, I stopped my horse in the middle of a canter 
and pulled him up short—which, whether you know it or 
not, is a real feat of strength. 

This straightway transformed their esteem into sheer 
obsequiousness. They had not suspected that a young 
scholar, who had only just left the university, was so good a 
horseman as all that. This discovery of theirs stood me in 
better stead than if they had discerned in me every theologi- 
cal and cardinal virtue. Instead of treating me as a youngster, 
they spoke to me in a tone of deference which I found very 
pleasant. 

I had not discarded my pride with my clothes; now that 
I was no longer a woman, I was anxious to be a man in 
every respect, and not to be satisfied with having merely the 
semblance of one. I had made up my mind to achieve as a 
gentleman the successes to which, as a woman, I could not 
aspire. What caused me most concern was to discover what 
Ishould do to gain courage; for courage and skill in bodily 
exercises are the means by which a man can most readily 
establish his repute. It is not that 1am timorous for a woman, 
and I am free from that silly faint-heartedness which so 
many of us display, but between that and the fierce and reck- 
less brute force which men glory in, the gap is wide indeed, 
and my aim was to become a regular little dare-devil, a 
swashbuckler like the gentlemen of fashion, so as to put my- 
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self on a good footing in society and enjoy al] the advantages 
of my change of sex. 

However, the course of events showed me that it was as 
easy as could be, and the way to set about it was simplicity 
itself. 

I do not propose to record, as travellers are wont to do, 
that I did so many miles on such and such a day, and went 
from this place to that one, that the roast at the White Horse 
or the Red Lion was raw or burnt, the wine sour, and the 
bed in which I slept was hung with figured or flowered cur- 
tains. Such details are very important and it is only right that 
they should be preserved for posterity; but posterity will 
have to do without them for once, and whether you like it 
or not you will have to remain in ignorance of how many 
courses my dinner consisted of, and whether I slept well or 
badly in the course of my travels. 

Nor shall I give you a detailed description of the diverse 
landscapes, the cornfields and forests, the varieties of tillage 
and the hamlet-laden hills which passed in succession before 
my eyes. It is easy to imagine them; take a small quantity of 
earth, plant a few trees and some blades of grass in it, daub 
a small patch of greyish or pale blue sky behind it, and you 
will have a very adequate notion of the shifting background 
against which our small cavalcade stood out. If in my first 
letter I entered into some details of the kind, pray excuse me. 
I shall not make the same mistake again; but as it was the 
first time I had left home, every trifle seemed to me vastly 
important. 

One of the gentlemen, he who had been my bed-fellow, 
and whom I had all but roused from sleep on that unforget- 
table night, the agonies of which I described to you at some 
length, took a great fancy to me, and rode side by side with 
me the whole time. 

While I would not have taken him for a lover even 
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though he had brought me the fairest crown in the world, 
he was not at all displeasing. He was well-informed, and was 
not without wit and good-humour; but, when he spoke of 
women, he did so in a contemptuous and sarcastic manner, 
for which I was sorely tempted to do him bodily harm, all 
the more so because, although he tended to overshoot the 
mark, a good deal of what he said was only too true, and 
being dressed as a man I was bound to admit as much. 

He invited me so pressingly and so often to accompany 
him on a visit to one of his sisters, whose widowhood was 
nearly over, and who was then living in an old mansion 
with one of his aunts, that I simply could not refuse. I raised 
a few objections as a matter of form, since after all, it made 
no difference to me whether I went there or somewhere 
else, and I could achieve my purpose just as well in this way 
as in any other; but as he insisted that he would really feel 
very offended if I did not accept his invitation to stay for at 
least a fortnight, I finally told him that I should be glad to 
come and that we could regard the matter as settled. 

At a forking of the road, my companion drew my atten- 
tion to the right-hand stroke of this Y-shaped turning- 
point, and said to me: “That’s where we have to go.’ The 
rest shook hands with us and moved off in the other direc- 
tion. 

We rode on for a few hours and then reached our destina- 
tion. 

A fairly broad moat which was filled, not with water, but 
with dense clusters of vegetation, separated the park from 
the high-road. Its facings were of free-stone, and the corners 
bristled with huge barbs and iron spikes, which looked as if 
they had sprouted like natural plants between the crannies 
in the wall. A tiny bridge with a single span led across this 
waterless gulley down to the iron gateway. 

An avenue of lofty elms, arched like a bower and clipped 
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in the old-fashioned manner, was the first thing which 
caught the eye, and after passing along it for a while we 
emerged at an open space where several pathways met. 

The trees here looked out of date rather than old, as 
though they were wearing powdered wigs. They had been 
left with a small tuft of foliage at the very top; all the rest 
had been carefully trimmed, and this gave them the appear- 
ance of enormous plumes planted at regular intervals. 

We proceeded beyond this open space, which was 
covered with fine, carefully-rolled grass, and then had to 
pass beneath a strange architectural arrangement of foliage, 
decorated with fire-balls, pyramids and columns of a rustic 
order, the whole thing produced with the aid of shears and 
bill-hooks from an enormous clump of box. In varying per- 
spectives to right and left the eye could discern, now a half 
ruined rock-work castle, now a flight of steps, overgrown 
with moss, down which a cascade, long ago dried up, had 
once tumbled; or perhaps a vase, or a statue of a nymph and 
shepherd with noses and fingers broken and a few pigeons 
perched on their shoulders and heads. 

A large flower-garden, laid out in the French style, ex- 
tended in front of the mansion. All the divisions were traced 
with box and holly in the most strictly symmetrical manner; 
it looked as much like a carpet as a garden. Large flowers in 
ball-dress, with majestic bearing and serene air, like duchesses 
preparing to dance a minuet, bent their heads slightly to- 
wards you as you passed. Others, seemingly less polished, 
remained stiff and motionless, like dowagers working at a 
piece of tapestry. Shrubs of every possible shape, always ex- 
cepting the natural one, round, square, pointed and triangu- 
lar, in green and grey tubs, seemed to be walking in pro- 
cession along the great avenue, leading you by the hand to 
the foot of the steps. 

A few turrets, half smothered amid more recent struc- 
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tures, lifted their cone-shaped tops like slaty candle-extin- 
guishers, above the highest level of the actual building, and 
their swallow-tailed vanes made of sheet-iron testified that 
the place was of quite a venerable age. The windows of the 
central wing all opened upon a common balcony orna- 
mented with a very elaborate and capacious iron balustrade, 
and the rest were surrounded with stone facings upon which 
whorls and monograms were carved. 

Four or five large dogs ran up barking with all their 
might, and cutting the most stupendous capers. They gam- 
bolled all round the horses, leaping up as high as their noses, 
and they made a special fuss of my comrade’s horse, on 

- whom they probably often paid a call in the stable or whom 
they used to accompany on his jaunts abroad. All this up- 
roar at last resulted in the arrival of some menial or other, 
who seemed to be halfhind and half groom, and who led our 
horses away. So far, I had not seen a living soul, apart from 
a little country-girl, as shy and frightened as a deer, who 
had fled at the sight of us and crouched down behind a pile 
of hemp, although we kept calling to her and did everything 
we could to calm her fears. 

Not a soul came to the windows; it looked as though the 
mansion were uninhabited, except perhaps by a few ghosts, 
for not the slightest sound reached us. 

We were just beginning to mount the steps, jingling our 
spurs, for our legs were rather stiff, when from within we 
heard a noise as of doors being opened and closed, and 
someone seemed to be hurrying to meet us. 

And sure enough a young lady came into view at the top 
of the steps, cleared with a single leap the space separating 
her from my companion, and threw herself round his neck. 
He embraced her with every mark of affection and, putting 
his arm round her waist, and almost lifting her up, carried 
her in this way to the landing. 
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‘T must say that you’re extremely kind and attentive, my 
dear Alcibiades? Don’t you agree,’ said the fair young crea- 
ture, turning to me, ‘that I really ought to let you know he’s 
my brother, considering that he hardly behaves like one?” 

To which I replied that a mistake might well be made on 
that score, and that in one way it was hard luck to be her 
brother, and therefore ruled out as an admirer; and that if I 
were in his place, I should be the unhappiest and also the 
happiest of men, a remark which made her smile sweetly. 

While this conversation was proceeding, we entered a 
low-ceilinged room, the walls of which were decorated 
with Flanders tapestry of high warp. It portrayed tall trees 
with prickly leaves, and amid them were swarms of weird 
birds. The colours had faded with age, and this process had 
caused weird changes in the tints. The sky was green, the 
trees royal blue with yellow lights, and the shadow on the 
draperies worn by the figures were often of a colour which 
clashed with the background formed by the fabric. The 
flesh had a wooden appearance, and the nymphs walking in 
the faded shadows of the forest looked like unswathed 
mummies. Only their mouths, the crimson of which had 
preserved its original hue, smiled with a semblance of life. 
In the foreground bristled tall plants of a queer green tinge, 
with broad and mottled flowers, the pistils of which re- 
sembled peacocks’ crests. Herons of sedate and pensive ap- 
pearance, their heads sunk between their shoulders, and their 
long beaks resting on their bulging maws, stood soberly on 
one slender leg in a black and stagnant pond, streaked with 
tarnished silver threads. Through the gaps in the foliage 
there were distant glimpses of tiny mansions with turrets 
like pepper-boxes, and balconies crowded with beautiful 
ladies in grand attire watching processions of huntsmen pass 
by. 


Rockeries with random indentations, from which floods 
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of white wool were shed, merged with dappled clouds on 
the edge of the horizon. 

One of the things which struck me most was a huntress 
shooting a bird. Her open fingers had just released the bow- 
string and the arrow had already been launched; but as this 
part of the tapestry happened to be at a corner, the arrow 
was on the other side of the wall and had completely 
swerved, while the bird was flying away on motionless 
wings, and seemed anxious to reach a neighbouring branch. 

This arrow, feathered and gold-tipped, always in the air 
and never reaching the mark, produced a most peculiar 
effect. It was like a sad and grievous emblem of human 
destiny, and the more I looked at it, the more I discovered 
in it grim and eerie implications. There stood the huntress 
with her foot advanced, her knee bent, and her eye, with its 
silken lashes, wide open, and no longer able to see the arrow 
which had deviated from its path. She seemed to be looking 
in bewilderment for the dappled flamingo which she was 
eager to bring down, and which she expected to see falling 
right in front of her, pierced from end to end. I do not know 
whether it was merely my mistaken fancy, but I thought 
that the expression which I detected on her face was as woe- 
begone and disconsolate as that of a poet on his deathbed 
who has not yet written the work with which he had hoped 
to establish his fame, and who is clutched by the ruthless 
death-rattle while endeavouring to dictate it. 

I am giving you a detailed account of this tapestry, and 
doubtless a more detailed account than the importance of 
the subject warrants; but that world of fantasy created by 
the workers in high warp is something which has always 
been of peculiar interest to me. 

I dote upon its imaginary vegetation, the flowers and 
plants which do not really exist, the forests containing un- 
known trees and haunted by unicorns and snowy capri- 
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mules and stags with golden crucifixes between their antlers, 
and pursued as a rule by red-bearded hunters in Saracen 
costume. ; 

When I was a child, I scarcely ever entered a tapestried 
room without shuddering, and as long as I remained in it I 
felt almost too scared to move. 

All those figures on the wall, which derived a kind of 
fanciful existence from the rippling of the fabric and the 
play of the light upon it, seemed to me so many spies busily 
watching everything I did, so that in due course they could 
report on it, and in their presence I would never have dared 
to eat an apple or a cake which I had filched. 

What strange tales these solemn fellows could tell, if they 
were able to open their lips of red thread, and if sound could 
find its way into the conch of their embroidered ears! Of 
how many murders, betrayals, vile adulteries and outrages 
of every kind are they not silent and imperturbable wit- 
nesses! 

But let us leave the tapestry and return to our story. 

‘Alcibiades, I will send word to aunt that you have ar- 
rived.’ 

‘Oh, there is no great hurry about that, my dear sister. 
Let us sit down first and have a little chat. This is Théodore 
de Sérannes, who is going to stay here for a while. There is 
no need for me to recommend you to give him a hearty 
welcome; he is himself a sufficient recommendation.’ (I am 
merely telling you what he said; so do not unfairly accuse 
me of being conceited.) 

The young lady bowed her head ever so slightly, as if to 
show that she agreed with this remark, and we then spoke 
of something else. 

While taking part in the conversation, I looked at her 
closely, and began to take stock of her with greater care than 
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She was perhaps twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age, and her mourning was most becoming to her. Truth 
to tell, she did not look particularly distressed or disconsol- 
ate, and I very much doubt whether suttee would have been 
in her line. I do not know whether she had shed copious 
tears for her late spouse; anyhow, if she had, there were no 
signs of it, and the dainty cambric handkerchief which she 
held in her hand showed not the slightest trace of any mois- 
ture. 

Nor were her eyes at all red, but as bright and shining as 
could be, and if the tears which had flowed down her cheeks 
had ever left a furrow there, it had disappeared since. There 
were, in fact, only two tiny dimples which she herself had 
deepened by smiling so frequently, and it must be admitted 
that, for a widow, she made abundant display of her teeth; 
to be sure, they were by no means a distressing sight, being 
small and extremely even. At the very outset, I formed a 
high opinion of her for not having deemed it essential, 
simply because she had lost a husband, to spoil the look of 
her eyes and redden her nose. I also awarded her high marks 
for not pulling a long face, and for speaking in an unaffected 
manner, not drawling her words, or interlarding her re- 
marks with sanctimonious sighs, but doing full justice to her 
clear and vibrant voice. 

This struck me as being in the best of taste. From the very 
first I took her to be a woman of sense, as indeed she is. 

She had a good figure, and wore her black dress in most 
dashing style, and with such a cheerful air that all its gloom 
had vanished, and if she had gone to a ball dressed as she 
was, nobody would have considered it out of place. If ever 
[ marry and become a widow, I shall ask her for a pattern 
of her dress which is wonderfully becoming to her. 

After chatting together for a while, we went up to see the 
oid aunt. 
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We found her seated in a large easy-chair with a small 
stool beneath her feet, and beside her an old dog very blear- 
eyed and surly, who, on our arrival, lifted his black muzzle 
and greeted us with a most unfriendly growl. 

I have never looked at an old woman without a feeling of 
repugnance. My mother was very young when she died; I 
dare say that, if I had seen her growing old and seen her 
features losing their comeliness by easy stages, I should not 
have noticed it, and her change of appearance would not 
have caused me any serious concern. In my childhood I was 
surrounded only by young and smiling faces, so that I have 
always had a rooted dislike for old people. And so I could 
not help shuddering when the lovely widow touched the 
dowager’s yellow forehead with her flawless ruby lips. 
Never could I have done such a thing. I know that if ever 
I reach the age of sixty I shall be much the same as that; it 
makes no difference to my feelings, and I only hope to 
goodness that I shall die young, as my mother did. 

Nevertheless, this old woman had retained some plain 
and impressive traces of her former beauty which had saved 
her from lapsing into that shrivelled ugliness which is the 
fate of women who have been only pretty or just rosy- 
cheeked; her eyes, though they were flanked by a network 
of wrinkles, and had slack and heavy lids, still retained a few 
sparks of their original fire, and anybody could see that 
when the other king was on the throne, the flashes of passion 
which had darted from them must have been downright 
dazzling. Her thin and delicate nose, somewhat curved like 
the beak of a bird of prey, imparted to her profile a certain 
dignity which was tempered by the indulgent smile on her 
Habsburg lips, which were painted carmine, in the style of 
the last century. 

Her dress was old-fashioned without being ridiculous, 
and was thoroughly in keeping with her face. On her head 
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she wore a simple mob-cap, with a wisp of lace; her long, 
gaunt hands, which had obviously been very beautiful, 
groped about in mittens devoid of thumb or fingers. A 
tawny gown, figured with a floral pattern of a darker hue, 
a black mantle and a stomacher of shot-silk paduasoy, com- 
pleted her attire. 

Old women should always dress in this way, and show 
due respect for the approach of death by not rigging them- 
_ selves out with plumes, garlands of flowers, bright-coloured 
ribbons, and baubles galore which are becoming only to the 
very young. It is useless for them to make advances to life, 
since life will have no more of them; and the result is that 
they come off very badly, like ladies of easy virtue who have 
passed the age-limit and smear their faces with rouge and 
powder, only to be scorned, insulted and kicked in the gutter 
by drunken porters. 

The old lady received us with that poise and delightful 
courtesy which is so typical of those who belonged to the 
former court, and the secret of which seems to be eluding us 
more and more each day, like so many other valuable 
secrets; and her voice, though infirm and quavering, still 
possessed much sweetness. 

She appeared to have taken a great liking to me, and she 
gazed long and very intently at my face in a manner which 
bespoke deep emotion. A tear welled up in her eye and 
oozed down one of her deep wrinkles, in which it van- 
ished. She begged me to excuse her, and added that I bore 
a strong resemblance to a son of hers who had been killed 
in the war. 

Owing to this real or fancied similarity, the whole time 
that I stayed at the mansion, I was treated by the old lady 
with a remarkable kindliness, which could not have been 
greater had she really been my mother. I discovered that she 
was more charming than I should have at first believed 
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possible, for the greatest favour that old people can show me, 
is to refrain from speaking to me, and to leave when I arrive. 

I shall not give you a detailed account of my daily doings 
at R——. If I have enlarged somewhat upon the beginning 
of my stay, and for your benefit have elaborated a few de- 
scriptions, both of people and of their surroundings, it is be- 
cause some very peculiar though very natural things befell 
me there—things which I ought to have foreseen when I 
decided to dress as a man. 

My natural instability caused me to indulge in an escapade 
which I now bitterly regret, for as a result of it, someone 
who is the very soul of goodness has been made to suffer 
pangs which I cannot allay without revealing my true sex, 
and thus landing myself in a most discreditable predicament. 

In order to put the finishing touches to my masquerade as 
a man, and also to have a little fun, I went out of my way to 
start a flirtation with my friend’s sister. It caused me great 
amusement, when she dropped her glove, to grovel on the 
floor and make a very deep curtsey as I returned it to her, 
to lean over the back of her chair with a marvellously lan- 
guishing mien, and to murmur flowery compliments by the 
dozen in her ear. Whenever she had occasion to go from 
one room to another, I would obsequiously offer her my 
hand. If she mounted on horseback I would hold the stirrup 
for her, and when she went out walking I was always by her 
side, while in the evening I used to read to her, or we would 
sing together. In short, I performed with strict precision all 
the duties of a young gentleman who is dancing attendance 
upon a lady. 

I copied all the attitudes of wooers which I myself had 
witnessed; this caused me much amusement and made me, 
madcap that I am, roar with laughter when I was alone in 
my room, and recalled the string of flippancies which, with 
a perfectly straight face, I had just uttered. 
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Alcibiades and the old marchioness seemed to approve of 
this close companionship and very often left us alone to- 
gether. I sometimes felt sorry that I was not really a man 
and could not turn the situation to better account. IfI could 
have done so, I should have had everything my own way, 
for the dashing widow seemed to have totally forgotten her 
late spouse, or if she did remember him, she would not have 
minded being unfaithful to his memory. 

Having started in this manner I could not very well back 
out, and it would have been very awkward to beat a retreat 
with arms and baggage. Yet I could not go beyond a certain 
limit, nor did I know exactly how I could please the lady 
except by saying nice things to her. I hoped that I could keep 
this up until the end of the month which I had arranged to 
spend at R——,, and when I left, I would promise to come 
back again, though I need not do so. I assumed that after I 
had gone, the lady would find some consolation or other, 
and when I failed to return, she would soon forget all about 
me. 

But this escapade of mine had aroused a serious passion, 
and things did not turn out as I had expected, thus illustrat- 
ing the old saw that you should never trifle with love. 

Before I had appeared on the scene, Rosette still did not 
know what love was. She had been married at a very early 
age to a man much older than herself, and she had been un- 
able to feel for him anything more than the sentiments of 
a daughter towards her father. She had, of course, had 
admirers, but strange as it may seem, she had not had a 
lover. Either the swains who had made up to her were 
hopeless oafs, or, what is more likely, her hour had not 
yet struck. The squires and the male members of the rural 
gentry, with their continual chatter about getting the scent 
aud unleashing the pack, wild boars and antlers,runnable stags 
and being in at the death, all of which they interlarded with 
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stale conundrums and hackneyed sweet nothings, were as- 
suredly not congenial company for her, and her virtue could 
not have had any great difficulty in remaining proof against 
whatever overtures they made. Moreover, her cheerful and 
sprightly nature was, in itself, her most reliable protection 
against love, that lush passion which is apt to gain such a 
hold upon those given to day-dreams and broodings. The 
experience of bliss which her aged husband had managed to 
provide her with, must have been of a very mild order, as 
otherwise she would have been sorely tempted to go in for 
it again. Yet there she was, placidly enjoying the pleasure of 
being a widow while still quite young, and looking forward 
to the many years before her during which she would still be 
a good-looking woman. 

But my arrival changed all this. At first I rather fancied 
that if I kept within the narrow bounds of restrained and 
scrupulous politeness towards her, she would not have taken 
much notice of me; but, as a matter of fact, what afterwards 
happened showed me, beyond the shadow of any doubt, that 
it would not have made the slightest difference one way or 
the other, and that my assumption, though reasonable 
enough, was utterly beside the mark. Nothing, alas, can 
avert the ascendancy decreed by fate, and no one can escape 
the good or evil influence of his star. 

It is Rosette’s destiny to love only once in her lifetime, 
and with a love which can come to nothing; she must and 
will satisfy the dictates of this destiny. 

Thave been loved, Graciosa, and how blissful it is, though 
it was but a woman who loved me, and though a love thus 
gone astray is fraught with a distress of which the other kind 
of love surely knows nothing. Yes, how very blissful it is to 
wake up in the night, and leaning upon your elbow, to 
ponder: ‘Someone is thinking or dreaming of me: there 
is someone to whom my life means a great deal; a single 
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novement of my eyes or lips brings happiness or sorrow 
o another human being. A word which I have chanced 
O utter is treasured, perpended and conned for hours at 
_ time. I am the lodestar attracting a restless magnet, my 
ye is a heaven, my mouth a paradise more desired than 
he true one. Were I to die, a warm flood of tears would 
yestow ardour upon my ashes, and my grave would be 
nore richly adorned with flowers than a marriage cham- 
er. If I were in danger, there would be someone eager to 
ush headlong between my bosom and the point of the 
word, and to risk being slain in my stead! This is won- 
lerful indeed, and I know of nothing else in life which is 
nore to be desired. 

This reflection brought mea feeling of happiness for which 

reproached myself, since I had nothing to give in return 
or it all, but was in the position of someone in great need 
vho accepts gifts from a rich and generous friend without 
ny hope of ever being able to do the like in return. I found 
t delightful to be so idolised, and there were times when I 
imply gloried in it. As a result of hearing everyone address 
ne as a man, and of seeing myself treated accordingly, I be- 
an to forget, little by little, that I was a woman. My dis- 
uise seemed to me my natural garb, and I could hardly 
emember ever having worn any other. I no longer bore in 
nind that I was, after all, only a flighty girl who had ex- 
hanged her needle for a sword, and had turned her skirts 
ato a pair of breeches. 

There are many men with more of the woman about 
hem that I have. I possess hardly any womanly attributes 
xcept a bosom, a few curves which are more rounded, and 
ands‘which are more dainty than those of a man. It is my 
ody, but not my mind, which wears the skirt. 

It often happens that the sex of the soul does not at all 
orrespond with that of the body, and this is a discrepancy 
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which is bound to cause much trouble. In my own case, for 
example, if I had not formed this resolve—to all appear- 
ances quite crazy, but in essentials very shrewd—to give up 
wearing the garb of a sex which is mine only in a physical 
respect and by a freak of chance, how extremely unhappy I 
should have been. I am fond of fencing and all violent exer- 
cises. I love to climb and run wild like a boy. It irks me to 
sit still with my feet close together and my elbows glued to 
my sides, to cast my eyes down bashfully, to speak in a piping 
and honeyed voice, and to thread a piece of wool ten million 
times through the holes in a sheet of canvas. I have not the 
slightest inclination to obey others, and the two words with 
which my sentences most frequently begin are: ‘I want.’ Be- 
neath my smooth forehead and silky tresses, male and ruth- 
less thoughts are astir. All the affected nonsense which chiefly 
beguiles women has never made anything more than a 
feeble appeal to me, and like Achilles disguised as a girl, I 
would gladly lay down the mirror and take up a sword. The 
only thing which pleases me in women is their beauty. In 
spite of the predicaments to which it leads, I still cling to my 
shape, however out of keeping it may be with the mind 
which it contains. 

There was something novel and zestful about this prank, 
and I should have derived plenty of fun from it, if poor 
Rosette had not taken the whole thing so seriously. She be- 
gan to love me in a guileless and single-hearted manner, 
which was altogether admirable, with all the strength of her 
noble and beautiful soul, with the love which men do not 
understand and of which they could not form even a remote 
conception, tenderly and ardently, as I would wish to be 
loved, and as I myself would love, if ever I met the one of 
whom I dream. What a gorgeous treasure lost, what glisten- 
ing lustrous pearls, such as no diver will ever find in the 
casket of the ocean. What balm-laden breath, what gentle 
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sighs, now wafted away, which might have been met with 
a response from unsullied and loving lips! 

Such a passion might have conferred great happiness upon 
some young man. How many of them, handsome, charm- 
ing, gifted, with generous hearts and distinguished minds, 
but dogged by misfortune, have vainly, on bended knees, 
uttered their entreaties to sullen and unfeeling idols! How 
many noble and tender souls have in despair flung them- 
selves into the arms of harlots, or have been mutely 
quenched, like a lamp in a tomb, when an unfeigning love 
might have saved them from lechery and death. 

How full of caprice is human destiny! And what a ruth- 
less jester is chance! 

What so many others had craved for came my way, al- 
though I neither would nor could accept it. A wilful girl 
had taken it into her head to rove about, dressed as a man, 
so as to gain some idea of what attitude she should adopt to- 
wards any lovers whom she might have later on. She went 
to bed at an inn with a worthy fellow, who escorted her to 
his sister, who, in her turn, promptly fell in love with her, 
as madly, as tenderly as could well be imagined. I have not 
the slightest doubt that ifI had been a young man and these 
circumstances could have been of any advantage to me, 
things would have turned out quite differently, and the lady 
would have taken a violent dislike to me. It is a favourite 
trick of fortune to bestow slippers upon those who have 
wooden legs, and gloves upon those who have no hands; 
and it often happens that a legacy which would have en- 
abled a man to live comfortably off, does not fall to his lot 
until the day of his death. 

Sometimes, though not so often as she would have wished, 
I visited Rosette at her bedside. Usually she received visitors 
only after she had risen, but this rule was waived for my 
benefit. Much else, too, might have been waived if I had 
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liked, but as the saying is, no girl, however beautiful, can 
give more than she possesses, and what I possessed would not 
have been of any great service to Rosette. 

She would stretch out her dainty hand for me to kiss— 
and I confess that I did not kiss it without a certain pleasur- 
able feeling, for it is very smooth, very white, exquisitely 
scented, and ever so slightly limp with a suggestion of mois- 
ture, I could feel it quiver and twitch beneath my lips, the 
pressure of which I would mischievously prolong. Then 
Rosette, all worked up, and with an imploring glance, 
would turn towards me her fine eyes, brimming with rap- 
ture, and steeped in a melting sheen, whereupon her shapely 
head, which she had raised a little so as to afford me a closer 
welcome, dropped back upon her pillow. Beneath the bed- 
clothes I could see the heaving of her restless bosom and the 
tremor of her whole body. It was obvious that anyone in a 
position to be venturesome could have been very venture- 
some indeed. His boldness would assuredly have been appre- 
ciated, and he would have met with gratitude for deciding 
to skip a few intermediate stages of the romantic routine. 

L used to spend an hour or two there with her, and all the 
time I would continue to clasp her hand which I had laid 
upon the coverlet. We had no end of delightful talks, for al- 
though Rosette was very much wrapped up in her love, she 
felt so sure of success that her cordial and sprightly ways 
suffered scarcely any detriment. Only now and then would 
the thought of her passion cast a slight shadow of wistfulness 
upon her high spirits, and this only added to her lure. 

It would, indeed, have been inconceivable that a novice, 
such as I seemed to be, should not have felt overjoyed at 
such a stroke of luck, and should not have taken the fullest 
advantage of it. 

Rosette, to be sure, was not at all the kind of woman 
likely to be treated with scorn, and not having any real 
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knowledge of me, she was relying upon her attractions and 
my callowness as a substitute for my love. 

Nevertheless, as the situation was beginning to hang fire 
longer than could be accounted natural, misgivings began 
to assail her, and it was as much as I could do, by intensify- 
ing my fulsome flattery and well-turned declarations, to re- 
store her self-confidence. The two things about me that 
astonished her, when she noticed contradictions in my be- 
haviour which she could not account for, were that I spoke 
warmly but acted coldly. 

You know better than anyone, my dear Graciosa, that my 
friendship has all the characteristics of a passion. It is impul- 
sive, eager, keen, fastidious, affectionate to the point of 
jealousy, and my friendship for Rosette was almost exactly 
similar to my friendship for you. In our case there was less 
room for a misunderstanding. Rosette misunderstood it all 
the more thoroughly, because the garb I wore left her with 
scarcely any alternative. 

As [have never yet been in love with a man, my abound- 
ing affection has found a partial vent in my friendships with 
girls and young women. I have displayed the same rashness 
and exuberance in them as in all my actions, for I find it im- 
possible to show any restraint, more especially where the 
heart is concerned. In my eyes there are only two classes of 
people: those whom I worship, and those whom I detest. I 
do not recognise the existence of any others, and I would 
ride rough-shod over them, for to me they are nothing 
more than stocks and stones. 

I am demonstrative by nature, and I have very endearing 
ways. Sometimes, when out for a stroll with Rosette, not 
bearing in mind what such a gesture implied, I would slip 
my arm round her waist, just as I used to do when we 
lingered together in that secluded pathway at the far end of 
my uncle’s garden. Or perhaps, leaning over the back of her 
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chair while she was busy with some embroidery, I would 
fondle the stray tufts of light hair on the plump and dimpled 
nape of her neck, or with the back of my hand I would 
smooth her lovely hair, which the comb had tensed, thus 
adding to its sheen. Or perhaps, it would be some other of 
those blandishments, with which, as you know, I like to 
show my affection for those who are dear to me. 

She was very far from putting these endearments down 
to mere friendship. Friendship, as it is usually understood, 
does not go to such lengths as that. But when she saw that 
I did not venture any farther, she must have wondered 
greatly to herself and felt quite baffled. Finally she decided 
that it could be due only to extreme shyness on my part, 
resulting from my callowness and lack of experience in love 
affairs, and that she would have to cajole me by means of 
various overtures and affectionate familiarities. 

She therefore went out of her way to contrive plenty of 
opportunities for us to be alone together in places which, 
as they were very sequestered and remote from disturbance 
and intrusion, might well embolden me. She took me 
for several walks in the depths of the woods, to see whether 
the enticing day-dreams and the tender cravings which the 
lush and kindly shadows in a forest are apt to arouse in sus- 
ceptible minds, could not be utilised for her benefit. 

One day, after having roved about with me for a long 
time through a pleasance which extended for a great dis- 
tance behind the mansion, and with which I was unfamiliar, 
except for those parts bordering on the outbuildings, she 
led me along a tiny path which twined at random and was 
fringed with elder-trees and hazel bushes, to a small cottage, 
which might have been a charcoal-burner’s hut built of logs 
arranged crosswise, with a roof of rushes and a door consist- 
ing of five or six pieces of wood, scarcely touched by a plane 
and fastened together in a very rough-and-ready fashion, 
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the cracks between them being stopped up with moss and 
wild plants. Close at hand, among the greeny roots of tall 
ash trees with silvery bark, and flecked here and there with 
dark patches, gushed a copious spring, which, a few yards 
farther on, plunged over two marble ledges into a poo! filled 
with water-cress which was greener than any emerald. 

At the few spots which were not covered with water- 
cress: could be seen fine, snow-white sand. The water was as 
clear as crystal and as cold as ice. It issued from the soil in a 
sudden jet, and amid those dense shadows it was quite be- 
yond the range of even the faintest sunbeam, so that it had 
no time to become luke-warm or turbid. Although it is apt 
to be rough to the taste, I am fond of spring-water, and 
when I saw it there, looking so limpid, I could not resist the 
temptation to take a drink of it. I stooped down, and as no 
drinking-vessel was available, I let it flow into the hollow of 
my hand, and repeated the process several times. 

Rosette expressed the wish to quench her thirst with this 
water, too, and asked me to bring her some, explaining that 
she could hardly venture to stoop down far enough to reach 
it herself. I plunged both my hands, which I had linked to- 
gether as tightly as possible, into the clear fount, then raised 
them like a goblet to Rosette’s lips and held them there 
until she had drunk every drop of water which was in them. 
This did not take long, because there was not very much, 
and some of that trickled away through my fingers, how- 
ever closely I kept them locked together. It must have been 
a very engaging sight, and I only wish that a sculptor could 
have been there to make a sketch of it. 

When she had almost finished, her feelings overcame her, 
and she imprinted a kiss upon my hand which was close to 
her lips, but she did so in such a way as to try and make me 
think that she was merely endeavouring to sip the last few 
drops left in my palm. This did not mislead me, however, 
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and the delightful blush which suddenly overspread her 
countenance was sufficient evidence against her. 

She took my arm again, and we moved on towards the 
hut. The fair lady walked as close to me as possible, and 
while talking to me leaned over in such a way that her 
bosom rested entirely on my sleeve—a very artfully con- 
trived arrangement, and one which might well have stirred 
the senses of anyone but myself. I could feel, in every detail, 
her bosom’s form and flawless outline, and also its gentle 
warmth. Not only that, but I became aware of a sudden 
throbbing which may have been deliberate or spontaneous, 
but by which I was anyhow flattered and gratified. 

In this way we reached the door of the hut, which I kicked 
open. The sight which met my gaze astounded me. I had ex- 
pected the walls of the shack to be covered with bullrushes, 
with matting on the floor and a few stools to rest on, but it 
was not at all like that. 

It was a boudoir furnished with the utmost elegance. 
Above the doors and the mirrors were portrayed the most 
lascivious episodes from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus, Venus and Adonis, Apollo and 
Daphne, and other love-scenes in bright lilac cameo-paint- 
ing. The pier-glasses were decorated with small roses, very 
delicately carved, and daisies, in which love of luxury was 
carried to its utmost limits, for their heart-shaped centres 
were gilded and their leaves were silvered. All the furniture 
was edged with silver braid which set off wall-paper of the 
softest possible blue, wonderfully suited as a means for 
making the whiteness and lustre of the flesh stand out. 
Mantelpiece, shelves, and what-nots were crowded with 
delightful curios, and there was a lavish supply of settees, 
couches and sofas, which showed plainly enough that this 
retreat was not intended for very ascetic pursuits, and that it 
was no place for those bent on the mortification of the flesh. 
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A handsome grotto-work clock, standing on a richly- 
inlaid pedestal, faced a large Venetian mirror, where it was 
reproduced in a set of glittering vistas which were quite 
fascinating. I should add that it had stopped, as though to 
emphasise how pointless it would be to record the hours in 
a place where they were meant to be forgotten. 

I told Rosette that this refinement of luxury was greatly 
to my liking, that I thought it in very good taste to conceal 
such studied elegance beneath a primitive exterior, and that 
I considered it most proper for a woman to wear embroid- 
- ered petticoats and lace-trimmed body-linen, with outer 
garments of plain material; that for the lover whom she 
had or might have, this was a subtle mark of favour which 
could not be appreciated too highly, and that it was un- 
questionably better to place a diamond into a walnut, than a 
walnut into a golden casket. 

To prove to me that she shared my opinion, Rosette 
raised her dress a little and showed me the hem of a petticoat 
very richly embroidered with large flowers and leaves. It 
was solely for me to decide whether I wished to be initiated 
into the secrets of the even greater splendours below, but I 
showed no eagerness to discover if the glories of the body- 
linen matched those of the petticoat. I dare say that it was no 
less sumptuous. Rosette covered her petticoat up again, 
probably annoyed that she had not shown more. 

Nevertheless, this display had enabled her to reveal the 
beginnings of a flawlessly turned calf which prompted a 
strong hankering for loftier views. The leg which she 
stretched forward to show off her petticoat to better advan- 
tage was indeed wonderfully delicate and graceful in its 
pearl-grey silk stocking which fitted to a nicety, while her 
foot was shod in a tiny slipper, the heel of which was be- 
decked with a tuft of ribbons, and which resembled the glass 
slipper worn by Cinderella. I complimented her on it with 
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the utmost sincerity, declaring that I had never come across 
a prettier leg or a smaller foot, and that I did not see how 
they could possibly be shapelier. To which she replied with 
an altogether bright and engaging freedom from pretence 
and affectation: 

‘Youare right.’ 

Then from a sliding panel in the wall she took one or two 
bottles of liqueurs and some plates of sweetmeats and cakes, 
laid it all out on a small stand, and came and sat down beside 
me on a rather narrow settee, so that in order not to be 
cramped, I had to slip my arm behind her waist. As she had 
both hands free, and I could use only my left hand, she filled 
my glass herself, and put fruit and sweetmeats upon my 
plate; and presently, when she saw that I was making rather 
clumsy attempts to deal with them, she said to me: “Come, 
come now, never mind about that. You’re such a baby that 
you can’t feed yourself, so I’m going to feed you.’ Where- 
upon she put the morsels into my mouth, and made me 
gulp them down more quickly than I altogether liked, push- 
ing them in with her dainty fingers, treating me just like a 
bird that is being crammed, and laughing very heartily 
about it. 

I could scarcely refrain from repaying to her fingers the 
kiss which, a short while before, she had bestowed upon the 
palms of my hands, and as though to prevent me from do- 
ing so, but in reality to give me a chance of finding a wider 
scope for my kiss, she slapped my mouth two or three times 
with the back of her hand. 

She had drunk a few nips of curacao, with a glass of mar- 
sala, and I about the same amount. It was certainly not a 
great deal, but it was enough to exhilarate a couple of 
women accustomed to drink nothing stronger than water 
with the merest dash of wine in it. Rosette began to loll 
backwards and toppled over upon my arm in a most affec- 
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tionate fashion. She had thrown off her mantle, and in this 
twisted posture her bosom was thrust forward and squeezed, 
so that the top of it could be seen. Its flesh-tint was of a cap- 
tivating sheen and delicacy; its shape was a wonderful blend 
of the subtle and the ample. I gazed at her for some time 
with an unaccountable excitement and gratification, and I 
could not help thinking that, in matters of love, men were 
more generously treated than ourselves, seeing that we pre- 
sent them with the most delightful of trophies, whereas they 
have nothing similar to confer upon us. 

What bliss it must be for a man to let his lips stray over 
this smooth fine skin and these rounded curves, which seem 
to advance towards the kiss and to challenge it; this satiny 
flesh, these rippling lines which become entwined with each 
other, these silky tresses, so soft to the touch; what un- 
bounded sources of subtle raptures which we cannot derive 
from men! Our own caresses can scarcely be other than pas- 
sive, and yet it is a greater joy to give than to receive. 

Last year I would assuredly never have indulged in such 
reflections as these, and I then might have looked at all the 
bosoms and shoulders on earth, without stopping to think 
whether they were shapely or the reverse. But since I have 
laid aside the garb proper to my sex and have lived among 
young men, an awareness with which I was previously quite 
unfamiliar has developed within me—the awareness of 
beauty. As a rule, it is withheld from women, I know not 
why, for at first sight they would seem better able to judge 
of it than men. But as they are the possessors of beauty, and 
self-knowledge is more difficult than any other kind, it is 
not surprising that it should be entirely beyond their range. 

In general, if one woman thinks another woman good- 
looking, it may be taken for granted that she is really very 
ugly, and that not a man will vouchsafe her a glance. On the 
other hand, all women whose beauty and grace find favour 
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with men are, with one accord, denounced as disgusting 
hussies by the whole of the petticoated mob, who hoot and 
hiss at them till further notice. If I were what I appear to be, 
this is the only standard of taste which I would follow, and I 
would regard the disapproval of women asa testimonial to a 
woman’s beauty. 

I am now familiar with beauty and I cherish it. The garb 
which I wear sets me apart from my sex, and deadens all 
feeling of rivalry within me. I am thus better fitted to assess 
it than anyone else can be. I am no longer a woman, but I 
am not yet a man, and desire will not blind my judgment so 
utterly that I shall mistake lay figures for goddesses. I can see 
with detachment and without bias one way or the other, 
and my attitude is as impartial as it could possibly be. 

The length and delicacy of eyelashes, the pellucid quality 
of a forehead, the lustre of an iris, the convolutions of an ear, 
the tint and texture of hair, the elegance of a foot or a hand, 
the amount of tapering at the joint of the leg or the wrist, a 
thousand and one items to which I used to pay no atten- 
tions, but which are the signs of true beauty and reveal 
purity of breed, are the details which enable me to form 
my judgments, and if I keep to them, I can hardly go wrong. 
I venture to say that if I described a woman as being ‘really 
quite nice’, that opinion could be implicitly accepted. 

It follows as a matter of course that I have a far sounder 
knowledge of pictures than before, and though I have only 
a nodding acquaintance with the great masters, it would be 
difficult to foist off a bad painting upon me as a good one. 
This is a study which I find downright enthralling, for, like 
everything else in the world, beauty, moral or physical, needs 
to be studied, and cannot be mastered without further ado. 

But let us return to Rosette; the transition from this sub- 


ject to her is by no means difficult, for they are two ideas 
which are closely akin. 
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As I have said, the fair lady had flung herself back across 
my arm and her head was resting against my shoulder. Ex- 
citement had tinged her lovely cheeks a delicate pink, which 
was bewitchingly set off by the deep black of a small beauty- 
patch, placed so as to produce the most coquettish effect. 
Her teeth gleamed through her smile like raindrops in the 
depths of a poppy, and the humid splendour of her large 
eyes was still further heightened by her half-drooping lashes. 
A ray of light caused countless metallic glints to sparkle up- 
on her hair which shone like watered silk, and a few curls 
from which had slipped from their proper place, and these 
stray ringlets, twining along her dimpled neck, enhanced its 
rich whiteness. A few small fluffy hairs, more rebellious than 
the rest, had broken loose from the mass, and were twisting 
themselves in wayward spirals, which were gilded with a 
strange flickering lustre and which, with a ray of light falling 
across them, displayed all the hues of the rainbow. They 
looked just like those golden threads which surround the 
head of the Virgin Mary in old paintings. Neither of us 
spoke, and I was intently gazing at the tiny sky-blue veins 
beneath the pearly sheen of her temples, and the down which 
softly and gradually faded away on the fringe of her eye- 
brows. 

The fair lady seemed to be engrossed in thought and bask- 
ing in dreams of boundless bliss. Her arms hung alongside 
her body, as slack and soft as loosened scarfs; her head was 
tilted back more and more, as though the muscles which 
had been supporting it had been severed, or were too weak 
to do so any longer. She had tucked her dainty feet beneath 
her petticoat, and had managed to squeeze herself so closely 
into a corner of the small sofa on which I was seated, al- 
though it was extremely narrow, that there was ample room 
on the other side. 

Her body, deft and supple, shaped itself against mine like 
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wax, and adapted itself to its general outlines with the ut- 
most precision. Water could not have flowed more closely 
round each separate curve. Clinging thus to my side, she re- 
sembled that extra stroke which painters add to their pictures 
on the side where the shadow is, to give them greater full- 
ness and depth. Only a woman eager for love is capable of 
twining and clinging in such a manner as that. Ivy and willow 
cannot approach it. 

The soft warmth of her body found its way to me. Mag- 
netic currents were radiating from her by the thousand; it 
was as though the whole of her living essence had passed 
from her and entered into me. Minute by minute, she 
drooped and weakened and wilted more and more. Tiny 
beads of sweat appeared on her lustrous brow; her eyes grew 
moist, and two or three times she made as though to cover 
them with her lifted hands, but half-way her wearied arms 
fell back upon her knees, and each of her efforts proved 
equally vain—a big tear overflowed from her eyelid and 
rolled down her burning cheek where it quickly vanished. 

My predicament was becoming very awkward, not to say 
ludicrous. I felt that I must be cutting an extremely poor 
figure, and that caused me no end of annoyance, although 
I could not act in any other way. My only appropriate 
course would have been to show a bold front, and those 
were the very tactics that were ruled out. I could not afford 
to risk it, for I felt too sure of meeting with no opposition, 
and I was, in fact, at my wits’ end. At the start, it would 
have been quite fitting to lavish blandishments and honied 
words upon the lady, but it would have been the height of 
silliness at the stage which we had reached. To get up and 
go out would have been the height of rudeness, and besides, 
for all I knew, Rosette might have played the part of 
Potiphar’s wife, and caught me by my garment. 

I could not claim that my opposition to her wishes was 
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the result of any virtuous promptings; in fact, I must con- 
fess it to my shame, this scene, though it placed me in an 
embarrassing position, was not without a certain lure which 
appealed to me more than it should have done. The heat of 
Rosette’s craving set me, too, aglow, and I felt a genuine 
distress at not being able to gratify it. Indeed, I only wished 
that I were a man, such as I seemed to be, so that I could 
have consummated this love of hers, for I hated the idea that 
Rosette should suffer such discomfiture. I began to breathe 
convulsively, I could feel my face becoming flushed, and I 
was almost as agitated as the poor love-lorn lady beside me. 
The knowledge that we were of the same sex gradually 
ebbed from my mind, and left me with an uneasy sense of 
something pleasurable. My vision became blurred, my lips 
trembled, and if Rosette had been a male, I would have 
assuredly met her more than half way. 

At last, unable to bear it any longer, she suddenly stood 
up in rather a jerky manner, and began to walk about the 
room with restless steps. Then she stopped in front of the 
mirror and tidied a few locks of hair which had become un- 
coiled. During this process I felt very small indeed, and 
scarcely knew which way to look. 

She stopped in front of me and seemed to be pondering. 

She must have thought that I was being held back merely 
by a frantic bashfulness and that I was more of a novice than 
she had at first supposed. She was now quite beside herself 
and thoroughly overwrought by her frustrated craving for 
love, and she decided to make one final effort, like a gambler 
who stakes everything, either to lose it all or to break the 
bank, 

She came up to me, sat down on my knees and, in a flash, 
flung her arms round my neck, crossed her hands behind 
my head, and clung with her lips to mine in a frenzied 
embrace. I felt her bosom, almost bare and wildly 
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aquiver, surging against my breast, and her entwined fingers 
writhing in my hair. My whole body thrilled and my nipples 
stiffened. 

Rosette remained clinging to my mouth. Her lips were 
glued to my lips, her teeth were jolting against my teeth, 
and our very breath was mingled. I shrank back for a brief 
moment, and turned my head aside two or three times to 
evade this kiss; but it had an overwhelming fascination 
which egged me on, and I returned it to her almost as ardently 
as she had given it to me. Heaven alone knows how all 
this would have ended, but just in the nick of time we heard 
a loud barking outside the door, together with the sound of 
paws scraping against it. The door was thrust open, and a 
handsome white greyhound came yelping and capering into 
the hut. 

Rosette stood up suddenly, and beat a hasty retreat to the 
other side of the room. The handsome greyhound frisked 
gleefully around her, and tried to lick her hands. She was 
so distraught that it was all she could do to straighten her 
mantle upon her shoulders. 

This greyhound belonged to her brother Alcibiades and 
was a great pet of his. It was nearly always with him, so 
that whenever it appeared on the scene, its master was 
bound to be close at hand. That is why poor Rosette was so 
scared. 

And sure enough, Alcibiades himself turned up a minute 
later, booted and spurred, and whip in hand. “Ah! there you 
are,’ said he, ‘I’ve been trying to find you for the last hour, 
and I certainly shouldn’t have found you if my trusty grey 
hound Snug hadn’t run you to earth in your hide-out.’ And 
he cast a half-serious, half-playful glance at his sister which 
made her blush to the roots of her hair. ‘It looks as if you 
had some very ticklish subjects to discuss, tucking your- 
selves away like this, far from the madding crowd. I suppose 
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you were arguing about theology and the twofold nature of 
the soul?” 

‘Good gracious no. Nothing so high-flown as that. We 
were only taking a little refreshment and having a chat 
about the latest fashions.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it. It looked to me just now as 
if you were deep in a confab about love. But it wouldn’t 
be at all a bad idea if you dropped your empty prattle and 
joined me in a canter. I have a new mare that I want to try. 
You shall ride her as well, Théodore, and we'll put her 
through her paces.’ 

The three of us left together, he giving me his arm, and I 
giving mine to Rosette. The expressions on our faces were 
remarkably varied. Alcibiades looked thoughtful, I quite 
happy, and Rosette exasperated. 

The arrival of Alcibiades had been very welcome to me, 
but very unwelcome to Rosette who, as a result of it, lost, 
or thought she lost, all the fruits of her skilful method of 
approach and clever manoevures. All her trouble had been 
wasted; though if it had lasted another quarter of an hour I 
shudder to think how this misadventure might have ended. 
In any case, I don’t see how the results could have been at all 
seemly. Perhaps it would have been better if Alcibiades had 
not turned up, like a deus ex machina, at that awkward junc- 
ture. Things were bound to have come toa head in one way 
or another. Two or three times while the scene was in pro- 
gress, I was within an ace of making a clean breast of it to 
Rosette; but the fear of being regarded as an adventuress, and 
of seeing my secret revealed prevented me from blurting out 
the tell-tale words. 

Such a state of things could not last.My only way of putting 
a stop to this aimless escapade was to depart, and so at dinner 
that night I announced officially that I should be leaving the 
very next day. Rosette, who was sitting beside me, nearly 
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collapsed on hearing this piece of news, and dropped her 
glass. A sudden pallor overspread her lovely face; she eyed 
me with a sad and reproachful gaze. 

The aunt raised her wrinkled old hands with every mark 
of pained surprise, and said in her thin, quavering voice, 
which was even more tremulous than usual: ‘My dear 
Monsieur Théodore, surely you aren’t going to leave us at 
such short notice. That’s not at all nice. Why, yesterday you 
didn’t give the slightest hint that you intended going. The 
postman hasn’t been here today, so you can’t have received 
any letters, and therefore you have no reason for acting like 
this. You had promised to stay with us for another fortnight, 
but you aren’t keeping your word. Really, you haven't any 
right to do so. A promise is a promise. And just see how 
Rosette is frowning at you for having offended her. I warn 
you that I'll frown at you, too, and a frown aged sixty- 
eight is a good deal more terrifying than a frown aged 
twenty-three. So you had better realise what you are letting 
yourself in for: the combined ill-feeling of aunt and niece, 
and all because of some scatter-brained idea which suddenly 
occurred to you while we were having dinner.’ 

Alcibiades banged his fist on the table, and vowed that he 
would barricade the doors of the mansion and ham-string 
my horse rather than let me go. 

Rosette cast another glance at me, so sorrowful and im- 
ploring, that nothing short of the ferocity ofa tiger who has 
tasted no food for a whole week could have failed to be 
moved by it. I had to give in, and although it went very 
much against the grain, I solemnly promised that I would 
stay. Rosette, the dear girl that she was, would gladly have 
fallen on my neck and given mea kiss for being so consider- 
ate. Alcibiades enfolded my hand with his huge paw and 
shook my arm so boisterously that he nearly dislocated my 
shoulder, changed the shape of my rings from circular to 
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oval, and left quite deep and painful marks on three of my 
fingers. 

The old lady was highly delighted and took a huge pinch 
of snuff. 

Rosette, however, did not quite recover her cheerful 
spirits. The idea that I might go away and that I was inclined 
to do so, an idea which had never occurred to her before, 
made her very pensive. The colour which had faded from 
her cheeks when I had announced my intention of leaving, 
did not return to them with all their original bloom; there 
was still some pallor. Evidently, the more she thought about 
my behaviour towards her, the more bewildered she felt. 
After the unmistakable advances which she had made, she 
could not understand what induced me to treat het with 
such constraint. What she wanted was to reach a definite 
understanding with me before I left, since she did not doubt 
that afterwards she would find it extremely easy to hold me 
as long as she liked. 

In this she was right, and if I had not been a woman, 
everything would have worked out exactly according to 
her scheme, for whatever may have been said about the 
effects of a surfeit of pleasure and the qualms which com- 
monly follow the possession of a woman, every man whose 
emotions are what they should be, and who is not utterly 
and hopelessly cloyed, feels his love increased by the success 
which he has achieved, and frequently the best way for a 
woman to hold a lover who shows signs of wanting to 
leave her, is to surrender herselfto him unconditionally. 

Rosette wanted to make me come to terms with her be- 
fore I left. Knowing how difficult it is later on to continue 
with a love affair exactly where it has been left in abeyance, 
and moreover, not being at all certain that she would ever 
be able to encounter me again under such favourable cir- 
cumstances, she did her utmost to bring me to the point of 
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speaking my mind quite plainly, and to make me drop the 
evasive tactics by means of which I was biding my time. 
As I, on my part, most positively intended to avoid any 
encounter like the one which had occurred in the cottage, 
but without looking conspicuously foolish could not treat 
Rosette with too obvious a show of constraint, and adopt 
a namby-pamby attitude towards her, I hardly knew how 
to handle the situation, and ee always to have a third 
person with us. 

Rosette, on the other hand, made it her business to be 
alone with me as often as she could, and as the mansion was 
some distance from town and the local gentry seldom paid 
calls there, she quite often achieved her object. She was dis- 
tressed and also astonished by my dogged opposition. Every 
now and then she was beset by doubts and misgivings as to 
the power of the spell which she wielded, and when she saw 
what a small amount of love she managed to arouse, she 
sometimes almost fancied that she must be ugly. Then she 
would intensify her efforts and her coquettish devices, and 
although her mourning garb prevented her from utilising 
all the resources of feminine fashions, she nevertheless con- 
trived to endow it with such elegance and variety that each 
day her charm was doubled or trebled—which is saying a 
great deal. She left no stone unturned; she was sprightly, 
downcast, affectionate, passionate, indulgent, coquettish, 
and even lackadaisical; by turns, she wore all those delightful 
masks which become women so well that it is impossible to 
say whether they are indeed masks or their real counten- 
ances—she assumed eight or ten contrasted individualities 
in rotation, to discover which of them was most to my 
liking, so that she could then adopt it for good. In her alone 
I possessed an entire seraglio, from which I could freely 
make my choice; but of course, she was doomed to suffer 
complete disappointment. 
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The failure of all these schemes filled her with resentful 
stupefaction, and no wonder, for she would have turned 
Nestor’s head, and melted the icy heart of the chaste Hippo- 
lytus himself—and I produced the impression of being any- 
thing but a Nestor or a Hippolytus. I am young, and I had 
a haughty and a resolute bearing; I spoke my mind fearlessly, 
and except when I was alone with her I had a bold demean- 
our. 

She might have surmised that all the witches of Thrace 
and Thessaly had cast their spells upon my bodily aptitude, 
or that at any rate I had been gelded, and this would have 
led her to form an extremely low opinion of my virility, 
which is in fact not very impressive. Apparently, however, 
the idea did not occur to her, and she attributed this peculiar 
squeamishness only to my lack of love for her. 

The days went by, but she made no progress whatever, 
and this was clearly causing her much concern. An expres- 
sion of misgiving had taken the place of the beaming smile 
which she had previously displayed with such readiness. 
The corners of her mouth, curved hitherto in so sprightly a 
fashion, had now plainly begun to droop, and looked 
dogged and grim. A few small veins were becoming more 
pronounced on her languishing eyelids. Her cheeks, until 
recently so peach-like, now had only the delicate velvety 
texture of the peach. From my window J often saw her 
crossing the garden in her morning wrap. She scarcely lifted 
her feet as she walked and seemed to be gliding along. Her 
arms were slackly folded across her bosom, her head was 
bowed lower than a willow-branch hanging down into a 
stream, and she had something about her like a swaying gar- 
ment which is too long and trails upon the ground. At such 
moments she looked like one of those love-lorn women of 
antiquity, who fell a prey to the wrath of Venus, and who 
are given no quarter by the unrelenting goddess. This is my 
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idea of what Psyche must have looked like when she had 
lost Cupid. 

On the days when she did not endeavour to overcome 
my lack of response she manifested her love in a guileless and 
primitive manner, which might well have captivated me, 
with its unquestioning and trustful self-effacement, its spon- 
taneous display of child-like affection, the finest qualities of 
the heart lavished without stint, all the treasures belonging 
to a lofty nature fully and freely bestowed. She had none of 
those mean and paltry propensities which are revealed by 
nearly all women, even the most attractive of them. She 
made no attempt to hide her feelings, but, as though it 
were a matter of course, revealed to me the full range of her 
passion. Not a single instant did her self-respect chafe at my 
failure to respond to so many advances, for pride leaves the 
heart as soon as love enters it, and if ever there was an un- 
feigned love, it was Rosette’s love for me. 

She suffered, but without complaint or bitterness, and she 
blamed only herself for the failure of her endeavours. Never- 
theless her pallor increased every day, and on the battle- 
field of her cheeks the lilies had made a fierce onslaught 
against the roses, putting them utterly to flight. I was dis- 
tressed to see it, but in fairness to myself I must say that I 
could do less than anyone else to improve matters. The 
more gentle and affectionate my words, and the more fondly 
I treated her, the more deeply I plunged into her heart the 
barbed arrow of the love which must come to nothing. By 
comforting her now, I was preparing the ground for a grief 
later on which would be worse than any before. My balm 
poisoned her wound while appearing to soothe it. In a way, 
I felt sorry for all the compliments which I had ever paid 
her, and the great affection which I felt for her made me 
eager to discover how I could arouse her hatred. Self-denial 
could go no further than that, for I should undoubtedly 
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have felt extremely unhappy if it had come to pass—but it 
would have been better so. 

I tried on two or three occasions to hurt her feelings, but I 
was soon uttering honied words again, for I dreaded her tears 
even more than her smile. When I made these attempts to be 
unkind, although my honesty of purpose made me proof 
against any self-reproach, I was more deeply moved than I 
need have been, and I felt something which bore a close re- 

semblance to remorse. A tear cannot be dried properly except 
by a kiss, and this duty cannot, with any justification, be 
assigned to a handkerchief, even though it is of the finest 
cambric obtainable. I made good my evil deed, the tear was 
quickly forgotten, more quickly than the kiss, and the 
outcome always was that my predicament became worse 
than ever. 

Rosette, aware that I intended to make my escape if I 
could, again clutched doggedly and desperately at the rem- 
nants of her hope, and I found myself in an increasingly 
awkward quandary. The peculiar thrill which I experienced 
in the snuggery, and the queer emotional bewilderment 
into which I was thrust by the glowing embraces of the fair 
lady in love with me, was several times repeated, though with 
somewhat less vehemence. And often when seated beside 

Rosette with her hand in mine, and hearing her speak to me 
in her soft cooing voice, I could fancy that I was a man as 
she believed me to be, and that it was sheer hard-hearted- 
ness which caused me to scorn her love. 

One evening, by some chance or other, I happened to be 
keeping the old lady company in the room with the decor- 
ated walls—she was busily working at a piece of tapestry, 
for in spite of her sixty-eight years, she was never idle, being 
anxious, as she herself said, to bring to an end, before she 
died, a task which she had begun many, many years ago. 
She happened to feel rather tired, and so she put her work 
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aside and lay back in her large easy-chair. She looked at me 
very intently, and her grey eyes twinkled through her spec- 
tacles with a remarkable zest. She passed her gaunt hand 
two or three times across her wrinkled forehead, and seemed 
to be deep in thought. The memory of times which were 
no more and to which she was so deeply attached, imparted 
to her face a poignant look of wistfulness. Not wishing to 
encroach upon her ponderings, I said nothing, and for some 
minutes there was silence. At last she spoke. 

“You have the same eyes as Henri, my darling Henri, the 
same radiant and melting gaze, the same proud bearing, the 
same fine and attractive face. You are the very image of 
him. You cannot imagine how close the likeness is, Mon- 
sieur Théodore. When I see you, I cannot believe that Henri 
is dead. I have the feeling that he has only been on a long 
journey, and has now at last come back. You have caused 
me much pleasure and much grief, Théodore; pleasure by 
reminding me of my poor Henri, and grief by making me 
realise how great has been my loss. Sometimes I have fancied 
that you are his ghost. I cannot reconcile myself to the idea 
that you are going to leave us; it will be like losing my 
Henri once more.’ 

I told her that if it were really possible for me to remain 
any longer, I would do so with pleasure, but that my visit 
had already been prolonged far beyond its proper limits; 
that, anyhow, I fully intended to return, and that my memo- 
ries of the mansion were so pleasant that I could never for- 
get them. 

‘However sorry I shall be when you go, Monsieur Théo- 
dore,’ she resumed, pursuing her own train of thought, 
‘there is someone else here who will feel it more than I do. 
There is no need for me to tell you whom I mean. I do not 
know what we shall do about Rosette when you are gone. 
But this old mansion is a very dreary place; Alcibiades is al- 
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ways away hunting, and for a young woman like her, the 
company of a poor old creature like me, with one foot in 
the grave, is not very entertaining.’ 

‘Ifanyone ought to feel any regrets, it is not you, madame, 
nor Rosette, but I. You are losing little, I much, you will 
easily discover someone whose society is more attractive 
than mine, but it is more than doubtful whether I shall ever 
find anyone who can mean as much to me as Rosette and 
yourself.’ 

‘I shall not take you to task for your modesty, young 
man, but I know what I know, and what I say is a fact. It 
will probably be a long time before we see Madame Rosette 
in a happy mood again, for you are the one who controls 
her smiles and tears now. Her mourning will soon be over, 
and it would really be a pity if, when she lays aside her last 
black dress, she were to lay her high spirits aside with it. 
That would set a very bad example, and would be quite 
contrary to the laws of nature. That is something which you 
could prevent without exerting yourself in the least, and 
you will prevent it, I am sure,’ said the old lady, laying 
great emphasis on the last words. 

‘I need hardly say that I will do anything which may en- 
able your dear niece to retain her delightful high spirits, 
since you credit me with having so much influence over her. 
All the same, I don’t quite see what I can do about it.’ 

“You don’t quite sec? Come, come! What are you doing 
with those gorgeous eyes of yours? Surely you can’t be as 
short-sighted as all that. Rosette is free; she has an income 
of three thousand a year, with which nobody can interfere, 
and women with not half her looks are often considered 
pretty. You are young, handsome, and, I presume, un- 
married; it seems to me that nothing could be simpler, un- 
less Rosette fills you with an overwhelming repugnance, 


which I find it hard to believe ; 
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‘Of course she does not, nor could she, for her goodness is 
as striking as her beauty, and she is one of those women who 
could be ugly without our noticing it or wanting them to 
be different.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps it would not matter even if she were ugly, 
but she happens to be enchanting. That makes assurance 
doubly sure. I daresay you are quite right, but she has 
chosen the wiser course. Anyhow, I can vouch for it that 
there are many, many people whom she dislikes more 
than you, and that if she were closely questioned, she 
might perhaps go so far as to admit that you are not exactly 
displeasing to her. You are wearing a ring which would 
fit her perfectly, for your hand is nearly as small as hers, 
and I am almost certain that she would be delighted to 
accept it.’ 

The old lady stopped for a few moments to see how her 
words would affect me, and I really cannot tell whether she 
had any reason to be satisfied with the expression of my face. 
I was in a terrible quandary and did not know what to reply. 
From the very beginning of this talk I had realised what she 
was hinting at, and although I had almost expected her to 
say what she did, I was taken aback and nonplussed by her 
remarks. I could not but refuse; and yet, what sound reasons 
could I give for such a refusal? I had none, except that I was 
a woman; an excellent reason, of course, but the very one 
that I did not intend to put forward. 

I could hardly fall back upon the excuse that my parents 
were tyrannical people with silly ideas. Any parents would 
have been only too glad of such a match. Even if Rosette 
had not been distinguished by her goodness and beauty, to 
say nothing of her gentle birth, the three thousand a year 
would have disposed of all objections. To say that I did not 
love her would have been neither true nor fair to myself, 
for I really did love her, and more deeply than one woman 
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is apt to love another. I was too young to assert that I was 
already affianced. To explain matters away, I could think 
of nothing better than to intimate that, as I was a younger 
son, the interests of my family made it my duty to enter the 
Maltese Order, and to give up all ideas of marriage. I added 
that this had caused me no end of unhappiness since I had 
made Rosette’s acquaintance. 

This sounded rather lame, as I knew full well. The old 
lady was not taken in by it, and evidently did not regard it 
as my last word on the subject. She surmised that my object 
in telling her this was to gain time, so that I could think 
matters over and consult my parents. To be sure, such a 
match would have been so advantageous and such a rare 
chance for anyone like myself, that I could not very well 
have refused the offer, even though I had felt little or no love 
for Rosette. It was a stroke of good luck which could not be 
disregarded. 

Ido not know whether the aunt made this proposal to me 
at the suggestion of her niece, but I am inclined to think that 
Rosette had nothing to do with it. Her love for me was too 
guileless and too ardent to think of anything else but our 
immediate bodily union, and marriage would assuredly 
have been her last resort. The old dowager who had noticed 
that we were on very close terms of friendship, and who 
doubtless imagined them to be closer than they were, had 
devised this scheme all by herself, in order to keep me near 
her, so that I could thus replace, as far as possible, her 
dear son Henri, who had been killed while a soldier, and 
to whom she thought I bore so striking a resemblance. 
This idea had strongly appealed to her, and when we 
were left alone together for a short while, she had taken 
advantage of the opportunity to try and reach an under- 
standing with me. I could see by the look in her eye that 
she did not consider herself beaten, and that she intended 
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to try again before very long—at which I felt extremely 
nettled. 

That same night Rosette, on her part, made a last attempt 
which had such serious results that I must give you a sepa- 
rate account of it, for I cannot include it in this letter which 
has already swollen quite immoderately. You will see that I 
was fated to undergo some very queer experiences, and that 
heaven itself had marked me out as a heroine of romance. 
I am not quite sure, though, what moral could be drawn 
from it all—but human lives are not like fables, with a 
thymed adage at the end of each chapter. Very often the 
only meaning of life is that it is not death. That is all. Good- 
bye, darling, I kiss you fondly. Very, very soon you will re- 
ceive the next instalment of my cock-a-hoop biography. 


CHAPTER XIII 


TuH£ODORE—Rosalind—for I know not by what name to 
call you—I am writing to you, although I saw you only a 
few moments ago. I wish I knew your real name! It must be 
as sweet as honey, and flow from the lips with a more deli- 
cate and tuneful lilt than a line of poetry. Never could I have 
dared to tell you this by word of mouth, yet if I kept it to 
myself it would kill me. What I have suffered no one knows 
nor can know, nor could I myself give anything but a faint 
idea of it; words cannot convey such dire throes. I may 
be suspected of having elaborately shaped my phrases, of 
having racked my brains to devise new and startling expres- 
sions, and of indulging in the most preposterous exaggera- 
tions, when all the time I am merely trying to portray, with 
imperfect imagery, my emotional ordeals. 

O Rosalind! I love you, I worship you—would that there 
were some word more expressive than that! I have never 
loved, I have never worshipped anyone but you. I bow 
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down and humble myself before you, and if I had my way, 
I would compel the whole of creation to bend the knee be- 
fore my idol. You are more to me than the whole of nature, 
more than myself, more than God—indeed, I am amazed 
that God does not come down from heaven to become your 
slave. Where you are not, all is desolate, all is dead, all is dark. 
You alone people the world for me; you are life, sunshine— 
you are all. Your smile makes the day, and your sadness the 
night. The spheres are responsive to the movements of your 
body, and the celestial harmonies follow your guidance, O 
my cherished queen! O my entrancing dream come true! 
You are clothed with splendour and are ever steeped in 
radiant effluences. 

I have known you for scarcely three months, but I have 
loved you for a long, long time. Before I ever set eyes on 
you, I was pining for your love. I called to you, sought for 
you, and despaired of ever meeting with you upon my 
journey through life, for I knew full well that I could never 
love any other woman. How often have I beheld you at the 
window of the abode of secrets, leaning upon the balcony 
and casting the petals of some flower to the wind, with 
sombre gaze, or else haughtily galloping on your Turkish 
steed, whiter than snow, through the gloomy forest path- 
ways. Yes, those were your proud and gentle eyes, your 
glorious tresses, and your faint smile, so captivatingly dis- 
dainful. Ah, but you were less lovely, for the most glowing 
and unbridled imagination, the imagination of a painter and 
poet, could not match the poetical spell of your real presence. 

There is in you an unquenchable well-head of grace, an 
everlasting fountain of resistless allurement. You are an ever- 
open casket containing pearls of great price, and in your 
slightest movements, in your most casual gesturé’, in your 
most unstudied attitudes, you every moment scatter with 
queenly lavishness treasures of beauty, whose worth none 
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can gauge. If the soft billowy outlines, the fleeting shapes of 
a posture could be held captive ina looking-glass, the mirrors 
before which you have passed would put Raphael’s finest 
canvases to shame, and cause them to be regarded as no 
better than so many tavern signboards. 

Every gesture, every pose of your head, every diverse 
aspect of your beauty, is graven as sharply as with a dia- 
mond upon the mirror of my soul, and nothing could ever 
obliterate that deep imprint. I know exactly where the sha- 
dow was, and where the light, the flat surface glazed by the 
sunshine, and the precise spot where the random reflection 
was blended with the more softened tints of neck and cheek. 
I could make a drawing of you from memory; your image 
is always posing for me. 

When quite a child I would spend hours at a time, stand- 
ing in front of paintings by the old masters, and prying into 
their dark recesses. I gazed upon those lovely faces of saints 
and goddesses whose flesh, as white as ivory or wax, stands 
out so wonderfully against the dim backgrounds which are 
reduced to carbon by the decomposition of the colours. I 
was amazed by the grandeur of their bearing, the uncanny 
grace of their hands and feet, the pride and nobility of the 
draperies which envelope their magnificent shapes, and the 
purplish folds of which seemed to stretch forth like lips to 
kiss those entrancing bodies. 

By peering doggedly beneath the film of smoke which 
had accumulated for centuries, I impaired my vision, the 
outlines of objects became blurred, and a kind of motionless 
and dead life animated all those pale phantoms of beauties 
who have vanished from the earth. And at last I could not 
help thinking that these faces bore a vague resemblance to 
the fair unknown whom I worshipped with heart and soul. 
I sighed at the thought that she whom I was fated to love 
may have been one of them, and had died several hundred 
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years ago. This thought often made me so unhappy that I 
shed tears, and frequently I would fly into a rage with my- 
self for not having been born in the sixteenth century, when 
all these fair ladies had lived. I could not help feeling that 
_ it argued a gross lack of adroitness and foresight on my part. 

When I grew older, the sweet phantom haunted me more 
than ever. I was always seeing it surge up between me and 
the women who became my mistresses. It smiled at them 
with a touch of mockery, and with its peerless celestial 
beauty it made their earthly beauty look trivial. The result 
was that I came to regard women as ugly when, in fact, they 
were delightful, and possessed all the attributes for bestow- 
ing happiness on anyone not smitten with that captivating 
wraith, in whose bodily existence I did not believe, and who 
was nothing but my prevision of your beauty. O Rosalind! 
how unhappy I was on your account before I met you! O 
Théodore! how unhappy I have been on your account, 
since I met you! If you will, you can let me enter the para- 
dise of my dreams. You are standing on the threshold like a 
guardian angel with furled wings, and you hold the golden 
key in your peerless hands. Tell me, Rosalind, tell me 
whether you will. 

[await but a word from you which is to decide whether 
Iam to live on or to die—will you utter it? 

Are you Apollo driven from heaven, or the fair Aphro- 
dite arising from the bosom of the deep? Where have you 
left your chariot of gems with its team of four flaming 
steeds? What have you done with your pearly conch and 
your azure-tailed dolphins? What amorous nymph blended 
her body with yours amid your embraces, O handsome 
youth, more delightful than Cyparissus and Adonis, more 
entrancing than any woman? 

But you are a woman, and we no longer live in the days 
of metamorphoses. Adonis and Hermaphroditus are dead, 
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and no man can now attain such beauty as theirs. For, since 
heroes and gods have ceased to be, you alone, O women, 
conserve in your marbly bodies, as in a Greek temple, the 
precious gift of shapeliness denounced by Christ, and thus 
demonstrate that earth has no reason to be envious of 
heaven. You worthily represent the prime divinity of the 
world, and you are the most flawless emblems of the undying 
quintessence—beauty. 

As soon as I set eyes on you, something was riven within 
me, a veil dropped, a door was opened, I felt myself inwardly 
flooded by billows of light. I became aware that my life 
was before me, and that I had at last reached the crucial part- 
ing of the ways. The dark and hidden portions of the coun- 
tenance half steeped in light, which I had been striving to 
discern amid the shadow, were suddenly illumined. The 
umbered tints which obscured the background of the pic- 
ture became softly radiant. A delicate roseate sheen glided 
across the ultramarine of the far vistas which was slightly 
tinged with green. The trees, which had been in the guise of 
blurred outlines, now began to stand out more clearly. The 
dew-laden flowers dotted the subdued verdure of the sward 
with points of light. I saw the bullfinch with his scarlet 
breast at the end of an elder bough, the little white pink- 
eyed lop-eared rabbit poking out his head from between 
two sprays of wild thyme and rubbing his nose with his 
paw, and the timid stag coming to the fount to drink, and 
to admire his antlers in the water. 

Since that morning when love, like a sunrise, first ap- 
peared in my life, all has changed. Where I had seen a 
welter of blurred shapes, eerie or grotesque because of their 
faintness, I now see clumps of flowering trees gracefully 
displaying themselves, hills arched in shapely tiers, and sil- » 
very palaces, their terraces laden with vases and statues, 
laving their feet in azure lakes and poised, as it were, be- 
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tween two skies. What in the darkness I had imagined to be 
a huge dragon with taloned wings, shambling on its scaly 
claws athwart the night, was merely a felucca with silken 
sail, and painted and gilded oars, crowded with women and 
musicians, and that fearsome crab, which methought was 
brandishing its fangs and pincers above my head, was no- 
thing but a palm-tree, whose long, narrow leaves were set 
astir by the breezes of the night. My erratic fancies and my 
delusions have vanished—I am in love. 

When I despaired of ever finding you, I taxed my dreams 
with falsehood and railed against fate. I girded at myself, 
avowing that I must be mad to go questing for such a para- 
gon, or that nature must be very unresourceful and the 
Creator very unskilled, if between them they could not con- 
fer reality upon so simple a thing as my heart’s desire. It had 
been the lofty ambition of Prometheus to make a man and 
to vie with God. I had created a woman, and I imagined 
that, as a punishment for my insolence, a craving, never to 
be sated, would, like another vulture, gnaw at my liver. I 
fully expected to be pinioned with diamond gyves to a 
hoary rock on the brink of the wild ocean, but no fair sea- 
nymphs with long green tresses raising their white pointed 
breasts above the waves and flaunting to the sun their pearly 
bodies, drenched with the tears of ocean, would have leaned 
upon their elbows by the shore, to converse with me and 
comfort me in my distress as in the play by old Aschylus. 

It was not at all like this. 

You came, and I had reason to upbraid my imagination 
for its lack of power. I was spared the agonies which I had 
feared, of being the everlasting prey of an obsession upon a 
barren rock, but I suffered agonies none the less. I had seen 
that you did in fact exist, that on this score my intuition had 
not played me false, but you revealed yourself to me in a 
sphinx-like guise of nondescript and baleful beauty. Like the 
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mysterious goddess, Isis, you were swathed in a veil which 
I dared not raise lest I should be struck dead. 

Little did you guess that when I seemed to be heedless, I 
was on tenterhooks, watching with bated breath even your 
slightest movements! Nothing escaped my notice. How 
eagerly I gazed upon the mere glimpse of flesh vouchsafed 
by your neck or wrists, in an endeavour to ascertain your 
sex! I made a close study of your hands, and I can avow that 
Iam familiar with their smallest markings, their tiniest veins, 
and their slightest dimple. Even if you were to shroud your- 
self from head to foot in deepest disguise, I should know it 
was you, merely by looking at one of your fingers. I conned 
the peculiarities of your gait, the manner in which you 
moved your feet and dressed your hair. I tried to get at your 
secret by keeping an eye on the behaviour of your body. I 
watched you with particular intentness at those periods of 
relaxation when the bones seem to be withdrawn from the 
body and the limbs become pliant and yielding, to see 
whether the feminine shape would show itself more un- 
mistakably if I caught you off your guard in a heedless pos- 
ture. Never was anyone spied upon with such loving care as 
you. 

For whole hours at a time I would be engrossed in these 
observations. Aloof, in some corner of the drawing-room, 
holding a book which I was not reading, or cowering be- 
hind the curtain in my room, when you were in yours and 
your window-blinds were raised,—it was then that, over- 
whelmed by the astounding beauty which is shed around 
you like a radiant atmosphere, I would say to myself, ‘Surely 
it is a woman;’—until suddenly an abrupt forceful move- 
ment, a masculine intonation or an unceremonious gesture 
would, at one blow, demolish my frail edifice of surmises, 
and thrust me back into my former bewilderments. 

I used to range over the boundless ocean of a lover’s 
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day-dreams, and you would come and ask me to fence or 
play tennis with you. The girl, transmuted into a young 
man, would knock me about unmercifully and strike the 
foil from my hand with the ease and smartness of a crack 
fencer. All day long my hopes were being dashed in some 
such way as that. 

I would be on the point of coming up to you and pare 
‘My lady fair, I worship you,’ and I would see you bending 
down affectionately towards some woman’s ear and mur- 
muring honied words and blandishments through her curls: 
Imagine the plight I was in. Or, perhaps, some woman 
whom, in my peculiar jealousy, I could have flayed alive 
with the greatest satisfaction, would link her arm in yours, 
and draw you aside to confide some childish secrets or other 
to you, and would keep you for hours at a time in a recess 
by the window. 

I was furious when I saw women talking to you, for it 
made me suppose that you were a man, and if you had been, 
it would have caused me the utmost distress. When men 
came up to you, behaving with an entire freedom from con- 
straint, I felt even more jealous, for I had an idea that you 
were a woman, and that they perhaps suspected as much. I 
fell a prey to the most conflicting emotions and altogether 
was at my wits’ end. 

I used to assail myself with anger and bitter reproaches for 

_ allowing such a love to torment me, and for not having the 
strength to uproot from my heart the venomous plant which 
had sprung up there overnight like a poisonous toadstool. 
Icursed you, I called you my evil genius. I even fancied for a 
moment that you were Beelzebub in person, for I was at a 
loss to understand the uncanny feeling which I experienced 
in your presence. 

Even when I was almost certain that you really were a 
woman in disguise, the far-fetched reasons, by means of 
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which I tried to explain away so strange a whim, thrust 
me back into my perplexity, and I again began to be har- 
rowed by the thought that the one, whom in my dreams I 
had yearned for as the ideal embodiment of my love, should 
prove to belong to the same sex as myself. I denounced fate 
for having endowed a man with so alluring a presence, and, 
to my everlasting misfortune, causing me to meet with him 
at the very moment when I had given up all hope of seeing 
in concrete form the absolute idea of pure beauty which I 
had cherished in my heart for so long. 

I now know with the utmost certainty, Rosalind, that 
you are the most beautiful of women. I have seen you in the 
proper garb of your sex, I have seen your arms and shoulders, 
duly rounded as those of a woman ought to be. Your bosom, 
the beginnings of which could be glimpsed through your 
wimple, showed that you must be a girl. Neither Meleager, 
that entrancing huntsman, nor the womanish Bacchus, with 
their equivocal figures, ever revealed such subtle outlines or 
skin of such delicate texture, even though they both were 
wrought of Parian marble and smoothed by the kisses of 
twenty centuries. In that respect I was no longer on tenter- 
hooks. But that is not the whole story. You are a woman, 
and my love is no longer heinous; I can surrender myself to 
it without any misgivings, and let myself be swept along by 
the billow which is bearing me towards you. However ram- 
pant and unbridled my passion may be, it is not forbidden, 
and I am free to divulge it. But you, Rosalind, for whom I 
pined in silence, and who knew nothing of my overwhelm- 
ing love, you will perhaps be merely taken aback by this be- 
lated disclosure. Do you hate me, do you love me, can you 
ever love me? I do not know, and I therefore tremble, and 
am even more unhappy than ever. 

There are moments when I am inclined to think that you 
do not exactly hate me. When we acted As Yon Like It, you 
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stressed certain passages in your part so as to add to their 
meaning, and in a fashion, to induce me to declare myself. 
I fancied that in your eyes and smile I could read signs of 
promise and kindly encouragement, and that I could feel 
your hand respond to the pressure of mine. If I was mis- 
taken—but good heavens, that is something I dare not even 
think of. Heartened by all these circumstances, and prompted 
_ by my love, I have written to you, for the garb which you 
wear is ill-suited to such avowals, and over and over again 
I have tried to utter the words but failed. Even though I 
imagined or felt fully convinced that I was speaking to a 
woman, that male attire scared away all my tender thoughts 
of love and prevented them from soaring towards you. 

I beseech you, Rosalind, if you do not love me yet, strive 
to do so, for I have loved you against all odds, beneath the 
disguise in which you are hiding your real self, doubtless to 
spare our feelings. Do not condemn me to spend the rest of 
my days in utter despair and the darkest anguish. Bear in 
mind that I have worshipped you ever since the first glimmer 
of thought was shed into my brain; that your existence was 
revealed to me long, long ago; that when I was quite a 
child, you appeared to me in my dreams with a crown of 
dew-drops, two rainbow-hued wings, anda tiny blue flower 
in your hand; that you are the aim, the wherewithal, and 
the meaning of my life; that without you I am but an empty 
shadow, and that, if you blow out the flame which you have 
kindled, nothing will be left within me but a pinch of dust 
finer and more unsubstantial than that which besprinkles 
the very wings of death. Rosalind, you who have so many 
recipes to cure the sickness of love, cure me, for I am very 
sick. Play your part to the very end, cast aside the garb of 
the handsome page Ganymede, and stretch forth your white 
hand to the youngest son of the worthy knight, Sir Row- 
land-de-Boys. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


I was at my window gazing intently at the stars which 
were blossoming happily in the gardens of the sky, and en- 
joying the fragrance of the Marvel of Peru which was wafted 
to me by a dwindling breeze. The wind coming in through 
the open casement had extinguished my lamp, the last re- 
maining light in the mansion. My thoughts were lapsing 
into shadowy musings, and a feeling of drowsiness was be- 
ginning to overcome me. Nevertheless, whether because I 
was entranced by the spell of the night, or through mere 
sloth and inertia, I still remained leaning upon the stone 
balustrade. Rosette, no longer seeing the light of my lamp, 
and being unable to catch a glimpse of me owing to a large 
wedge of shadow which fell just across the window, had no 
doubt concluded that I had gone to bed, and this was the 
very thing she was waiting for, so that she could risk a last 
desperate attempt. She pushed the door open so gently that 
I did not hear her enter, and she was quite close to me before 
I caught sight of her. She was greatly surprised to find me 
still up; but, soon regaining her composure, she came up to 
me and clutching at my arm, called me twice by my name— 
‘Théodore, Théodore!’ 

“What! you, Rosette, here at this hour, quite alone, with- 
out a light and so scantily dressed.’ 

I must tell you that the fair lady was wearing only a bed- 
mantle of extremely fine cambric, and the gorgeous lace- 
trimmed camisole, at which I had refrained from gazing 
when that memorable scene had occurred in the hut in the 
depths of the park. Her arms, smooth and cold as marble, 
were entirely bare, and the fabric which covered her body 
was so close-fitting and transparent that it revealed her 
nipples, just as in those statues which portray girl bathers 
clad in wet attire. 
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‘Is that a rebuke, Théodore, or are you merely expressing 
your surprise? Yes, I, Rosette, the fine lady, here in your 
room, and not in my own where I ought to be, at eleven or 
perhaps even twelve o’clock at night, with neither duenna, 
chaperon, nor maid, scantily dressed, in a mere bed-wrap— 
that’s amazing, isn’t it? I’m as astonished as you are, and I 
really don’t know what explanation to give you.’ 

As she said this she slipped one of her arms around my 
body, and tumbled on to the foot of my bed so as to drag 
me along with her. 

‘Rosette,’ I said, struggling to free myself, ‘I'll try to light 
the lamp again; there’s nothing more dismal than a room in 
_ darkness. And when you are here, it’s nothing short of a 
crime to be without a light, and so miss the sight of your 
charms. So I hope you won’t mind ifI take a piece of tinder 
and a match, and produce a small but handy orb which will 
enable me to behold all that the jealous night is concealing 
beneath its shades.’ 

‘It’s not worth while; I would rather you didn’t see my 
blushes. I can feel my cheeks burning hot, for I’m dreadfully 
ashamed of myself.’ She hid her face upon my breast, and 
for some minutes remained thus as if overcome by her agita- 
tion. 

At this juncture I was carelessly toying with the long 
ringlets of her dishevelled tresses, and racking my brains to 
devise some plausible pretext for escaping from my predica- 
ment. I could find none, however, for I was now at the end 
of my tether, and Rosette seemed to be thoroughly deter- 
mined not to depart from the room as she had entered it. 
Her.attire revealed a shocking lack of restraint which made 
me fear the worst. I myself was wearing only an open dress- 
ing gown which would have been a very poor protection 
for what I wanted to conceal, so that I felt extremely un- 
easy as to the outcome of the contest. 
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‘Théodore, listen to me,’ said Rosette, rising and throw- 
ing back her hair from both sides of her face, so far as I could 
see by the feeble light shed into the room through the win- 
dow which was still open, by the stars and a very slender 
crescent of the moon, now beginning to rise. ‘I have acted 
very brazenly in coming here, and people would point a 
finger of scorn at me if they knew about it. But you are 
leaving soon, and I love you! I cannot let you go without 
having a heart-to-heart talk with you. Perhaps you will 
never come back here. Perhaps it is the first and the last time 
that I am to see you like this. Who can tell where you will be 
going? But wherever you go you will take my very life and 
soul with you. If you had stayed here, I should not have been 
brought to such a pass as this. I should have felt perfectly 
happy gazing at you, listening to you, living side by side with 
you. I would have asked for nothing. I would have locked 
my love away in my heart. You would have imagined 
thatI was only aclose and trusty friend of yours. But that can- 
not be. You have told us that you simply must leave here. 

‘It irks you, Théodore, to see me dogging your footsteps 
like a ghost in love, who persists in following you and is 
eager to mingle with your body. It must annoy you to find 
yourself constantly pursued by eyes full of entreaty and 
hands stretched forth to clutch the hem of your cloak. I know 
that, but I cannot help doing it. Besides, you cannot com- 
plain; it is your own fault. Before I met you, I was heart- 
whole, free from care, almost happy. Then you came, hand- 
some, young, joyful, like Phoebus the god of charm. You 
paid me the most assiduous and delicate attentions; never 
was a wooer more sprightly and gallant. Every moment of 
the day flowery and jewelled words were falling from your 
lips. You never missed an opportunity of uttering honied 
phrases, and you contrived to twist the most paltry expres- 
sions into delightful compliments. 
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‘Even if a woman had utterly detested you at first, she 
would have fallen in love with you in the end, and I fell in 
love with you the first moment I saw you. Why should you 
beso surprised thenif, after having sought my loveso eagerly, 
you have gained it in such measure? Does not the one 
follow quite naturally from the other? I am neither a mad- 
cap, nor a gadabout, nor yet a hysterical girl who is infatu- 
ated with the first dashing fellow whom she sees. I have 
moved in society, and I know something of life. Every 
woman, however high-principled or strait-laced, would 
have acted exactly as I have done. What did you have in 
mind? What was your purpose? To gain my favour, I ima- 
gine, for I cannot think of any other. Why then, do you 
show such annoyance at having achieved such success? Have 
I, unwittingly, done anything to offend you? If so, I ask you 
to forgive me. Do you no longer think me attractive, or 
have you discovered in me some blemish which repels you? 

“You are entitled to be fastidious where beauty is con- 
cerned, but unless you woefully misled me, I too am beauti- 
ful! Like you, I am young, and I love you. Why do you 
now disdain me? You used to pay me such close attentions, 
you took me by the arm with an unfailing affection, you 
fondly pressed the hand which I surrendered to you, you 
gazed at me with languishing eyes. If you did not love me, 
what was the point of all this make-believe? Could you pos- 
sibly be so cruel as to kindle love in a heart, only so that 
you could then make mock of it? Oh, that would be a 
wicked joke, an outrage, an act of sacrilege. Only a man 
with a dreadfully warped mind could indulge in such a pas- 
time, and I cannot believe it of you, however unaccountably 
you have behaved towards me. 

‘What, then, is the cause of this sudden change? For my 
own part, I can see none. What is the mystery behind such 
a lack of feeling? I cannot believe that I am distasteful to 
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you; your conduct proves the contrary, for no man, even if 
he were the greatest knave on earth, would pay such eager 
court to a woman whom he cannot abide. O Théodore, 
what have you against me? Who has changed you thus? 
What have I done to offend you? The love which you 
seemed to feel for me may have vanished, but mine, alas! 
has remained, and I cannot uproot it from my heart. Have 
pity on me, Théodore, for Iam very unhappy. At least pre- 
tend to love me a little and speak a few fond words to me. It 
will not cost you much effort, unless you utterly loathe me.’ 

While she was uttering these last few touching phrases, 
her sobs completely stifled her voice. She laid her hands 
crosswise upon my shoulder, and bowed her head over them 
in an attitude of utter despair. All that she said was perfectly 
true, and I was at a loss for any satisfactory answer. I could 
not very well discuss the matter in a bantering tone. That 
would have been quite out of place. Rosette was not one of 
those women who could be treated anyhow. Besides, I felt 
much too upset to do anything of the kind. I realised that I had 
blundered badly in trifling with the heart of a delightful 
woman, and I felt the keenest pangs of genuine remorse. 

When she saw that I was making no attempt to answer 
her, dear Rosette heaved a sigh and bestirred herself as 
though about to rise, but she fell back again beneath the 
weight of her grief. Then she clasped me in her arms, the 
cool feel of which went right through my doublet, laid 
her face upon mine, and began to weep softly. 

It affected me strangely to feel this steady flood of tears, 
which were not being shed from my eyes, trickling thus 
down my cheek. Before very long, they were being mingled 
with mine, and the bitter downpour which then began was 
copious enough to cause another flood, if it had but lasted 
forty days. 

At that moment the moon happened to shine straight 
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upon the window. A pale ray dipped into the room and cast 
a bluish light upon the two of us, sitting there silently. 

With her white wrap, her bare arms, her uncovered 
breast and throat, of nearly the same colour as her attire, her 
dishevelled hair and her mournful gaze, Rosette looked like 
an alabaster figure of Melancholy seated on a tomb. As for 
me, I scarcely know what appearance I presented, since I 
could not see myself, and there was no mirror to reflect my 
image, but I think that I might very well have posed for a 
statue of Bewilderment personified. 

I was deeply moved, and some of the endearments which 
Inow bestowed upon Rosette were more affectionate than 
usual. From her hair my hand had moved downwards to 
her velvety neck, and thence to her smooth and rounded 
shoulder, which I fondled as I traced its trembling outline. 
Her girlish body quivered at my touch like the keyboard of 
a piano beneath a musician’s fingers; her flesh shuddered and 
throbbed, and she was shaken by carnal spasms. 

I myself felt a queer kind of vague yearning, the drift of 
which puzzled me, and I was deliciously thrilled as I let my 
hand stray over her flawless, delicate shape. I released her 
shoulder, and taking advantage of a gap due to a fold in her 
mantle, suddenly closed my hand upon her little frightened 
breast, which fluttered wildly in its nest. From the top of 
her cheek, which I barely touched with a kiss, I reached her 
half-open mouth, and we remained like this for some time. 
To tell the truth, I could not say whether it was two minutes, 
or a quarter of an hour, or an hour; for I had totally lost the 
notion of time, and I did not know whether I was in heaven 
or on earth, here or elsewhere, dead or alive. The heady 
wine of lust had so intoxicated me at the first mouthful 
which I had drunk, that all my reasoning powers had left 
me in the lurch. 

Rosette clasped me tighter and tighter in her arms and 
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enfolded me with her body; she squeezed herself against me 
and pressed me to her naked, panting breast. At every kiss 
all her vitality seemed to surge to the spot which I had 
touched, leaving the rest of her body quite limp. Strange 
promptings beset me; if I had not feared that the secret of 
my sex would be betrayed, I would have allowed Rosette to 
follow unhindered the dictates of her voluptuous urges, and 
perhaps I might even have made some vain and preposterous 
attempt to impart a semblance of reality to that simulacrum 
of bliss which the fair lady, in her amorous throes, was so 
frantically striving to enjoy. I had never had a lover; and 
those headlong onslaughts, those bouts of embracing, the 
contact with that lovely body, and those endearing words, 
mothered amid kisses,—though I was sharing them with 
another woman,—roused me to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. Then, too, the visit at dead of night, the fantastic 
love-scene, the moon shining upon us,—the uniqueness and 
novel lure of all this tended finally to make me forget that 
I was not a man. 

Nevertheless, making a great effort to control myself, I told 
Rosette that she was running a terrible risk by visiting me in 
my room at such an hour and staying there so long, and that 
her servants might become aware of her absence and notice 
that she had not passed the night in her own apartment. 

I said this so ingratiatingly that Rosette’s only response 
was to cast aside her cambric mantle and her slippers, and to 
glide into my bed like a snake into a bowl of milk. For she 
imagined that it was only my clothes which prevented me 
from coming to the point, and that this was the sole im- 
pediment which handicapped me. 

She believed, poor thing, that the hour of bliss which had 
been so elaborately contrived was at last about to strike for 
her; but the only hour that struck was two in the morning. 
My plight was about as awkward as it well could be, when 
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the door turned on its hinges, and in strode none other than 
Alcibiades himself. He had a candlestick in one hand and his 
sword in the other. 

He went straight up to the bed, threw back the curtains, 
and, thrusting the light close up to Rosette who was now 
thoroughly abashed, he said to her with a sneer: ‘Good 
morning, sister.’ Poor little Rosette was so shaken that she 
had nothing to say for herself. ‘It would appear, my dearest 
and most virtuous sister, that having in your wisdom deemed 
the worshipful Théodore’s bed cosier than your own, you 
decided to come and share it? Or perhaps it is on account of 
the ghosts in your room, and you thought that you would 
be in greater safety in this one under the protection of the 
worshipful gentleman aforesaid. A most admirable arrange- 
ment. And you, Monsieur de Sérannes of that ilk, having 
cast tender eyes upon our worthy Rosette, imagine that this 
will be the end of the matter. I fancy that it would not be 
altogether amiss if we had a slash at each other, and if you 
will oblige mein this respect, Ishall appreciate it enormously. 
Théodore, you have misused my friendship, and you 
make me rue the high opinion which at the outset I had 
formed of your good faith, It’s a bad business, a very bad 
business.’ 

I could not offer any adequate explanation; appearances 
were against me. Who would have believed me if I had 
said, as was indeed the case, that Rosette had come into my 
room against my will, that, far from trying to win her 
favour, I was doing everything in my power to estrange her 
from me? There was only one thing I could say, and I said it: 
‘Sir, we will slash at each other as much as you like.’ 

During this parley, Rosette, in accordance with the most 
orthodox laws of heroics, had duly fainted. I picked up a 
crystal vase of water containing the stalk of a large white 
rose, which had lost many of its petals, and sprinkled a few 
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drops over her face; this promptly brought her round 
again. 

Scarcely knowing what demeanour to adopt, she cowered 
down in the bed, close to the wall, hiding her pretty self 
beneath the clothes, like a bird settling itself to sleep. She had 
gathered such an array of sheets and pillows about her that 
it would have been very difficult to make out what there 
was beneath this cluster of bed-clothes. Only a few brief 
gentle sighs, issuing from time to time, suggested the pres- 
ence of a sinful young lady who was now contrite, or rather 
extremely annoyed at having sinned in intention only, and 
not in actual deed,—which was, of course, the luckless 
Rosette’s position. 

Her brother, showing no further concern with regard to 
his sister, resumed his talk with me, and said in somewhat 
milder accents: ‘It is not really essential for us to have a slash 
at each other straight away; that is a last resort that we can 
always fall back on. Now look here: we are not equally 
matched. You’re quite a youngster, and not nearly as strong 
as Lam. If we fought it out, you couldn’t help getting killed 
or, anyhow, very badly wounded, and I should hate to be 
the cause of your death or disfigurement. It would be such 
a pity; Rosette, who is lying over there under the bed- 
clothes without a word to say for herself, would never for- 
give me for it. She’s a little pet, but she can be as spiteful and 
fiendish as a tigress if she wants to. You don’t know that 
side of her. She’s crazy about you, and so you get nothing but 
endearments from her. But never mind that now. Rosette is 
free and so are you. It looks as though you are not exactly at 
daggers drawn; she will soon be out of mourning for her late 
husband, so it’s all plain sailing. Marry her; she will not need 
to go back to bed in her own room, while I shall be spared 
the painful duty,—painful to both of us,—of running you 
through with my sword. Well, how does that strike you?” 
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I must have pulled an extremely wry face, for he was 
making the very proposal which I could on no account ac- 
cept. It would have been easier for me to walk on the ceiling 
like a fly, or to unhook the sun without using a pair of steps, 
than to do what he wanted, and yet the latter suggestion 
was undeniably more pleasant than the former. 

He seemed astonished that I did not accept his proposal 
effusively, and he repeated his previous words, as though to 
give me time for reflection. I then said: 

‘Nothing could confer greater honour on me than to be- 
come a member of your family, and never would I have 
ventured to aspire to it. I realise that it would be an un- 
preccdented piece of good fortune for a young man who, as 
yet, has neither rank nor standing in the world, and one 
which even the most distinguished of men would consider 
themselves very privileged to obtain; but nevertheless I must 
refuse your proposal outright, and as I am free to choose be- 
tween a duel and marriage, I prefer the duel. It may be a 
peculiarity which few would share with me, but there it is.’ 

At this juncture Rosette gave vent to the most dismal sob 
imaginable, and thrust her head forth from under a pillow. 
But when she saw the severe and determined look on my 
face, she at once drew it back like a snail whose horns have 
received a hard knock. 

‘It is not that I feel no love for Madame Rosette, I love 
her very much indeed; but I have reasons for not marrying 
which you yourself would approve of, if I could divulge 
them to you. Moreover, things have not gone so far as ap- 
pearances might suggest; apart from a few kisses which in 
view-of our close friendship, can be regarded as quite fit and 
proper, nothing untoward has taken place between us, and 
your sister’s virtue is undoubtedly as unblemished and flaw- 
less as can be. It is only right that I should testify thus in her 
favour. And now, sir, at what time do we fight, and where?’ 
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‘Here, at once,’ cried Alcibiades, fuming with rage. 

‘Surely not in Rosette’s presence?” 

‘Draw your sword, scoundrel, or I'll slaughter you,’ he 
continued, brandishing his sword and whirling it round his 
head. 

‘Let us first go outside.’ 

‘On guard, or I'll pin you to the wall like a flittermouse, 
you love-lorn stripling, and then, let me warn you, how- 
ever much you flap your wings, you won’t get away.’ And 
he rushed upon me, sword in air. 

I drew my rapier,—for he would have carried out his 
threat,—and at first confined myself to parrying his thrusts. 

Rosette made a frantic attempt to hurl herself between 
our swords, for both combatants were equally dear to her; 
but her strength failed her, and she fell in a swoon on to the 
foot of the bed. Z 

Our blades flashed, and when they met, the sound was 
like that of iron upon an anvil, for owing to lack of space, 
we had to fight at very close quarters. 

On two or three occasions Alcibiades all but hit me, and 
if I had not been a first-class fencer, my life would have been 
in the greatest danger, for his skill was amazing and his 
strength tremendous. He tried the fencer’s every trick and 
feint in his efforts to beat me. Infuriated by his failure to do 
so, he once or twice exposed himself to attack. I refrained 
from taking advantage of it, but he came for me again in 
such fierce and desperate style that I was compelled to avail 
myself of the gap in his defence. Moreover, I felt bewildered 
and dazzled by the clatter and the ceaseless flashing of our — 
blades. I did not think of death, and was not in the least | 
afraid; that barbed and deadly sword-tip, whirling the 
whole time before my eyes, produced no more effect upon — 
me than if I had been fighting with buttoned foils. But I was _ 
exasperated by the savagery which Alcibiades displayed, | 
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and the consciousness that I had done no wrong whatever 
brought this exasperation to a head. All I wanted to do was 
to prick him in the arm or shoulder and so make him drop 
his sword, for I had tried, without success, to disarm him. 
He had a wrist of iron, and no power on earth could have 
got the better of it. 

At last he made a thrust so swift and deep, that I could 
only partially parry it; my sleeve was pierced and I felt the 
chill of the iron on my arm, but I was not wounded. When 
I saw this I lost my temper, and instead of defending my- 
self I, in turn, attacked. I no longer thought of him as Ros- 
ette’s brother, and rushed at him as though he had been my 
mortal enemy. He made a tiny slip in adjusting his sword to 
my lunge, and taking advantage of this, I contrived so brisk 
a thrust in the flank that I caught him on the hip. He 
uttered a shout, and fell backwards. 

At first I thought that he was dead, but it turned out that 
he was only wounded, and his fall was due to a slip which 
he had made while trying to shatter my attack. I cannot 
convey to you, Graciosa, what my feelings were. To be sure, 
it is obvious that if you bring a thin, barbed sword-tip into 
sudden contact with human flesh, a hole will be pierced and 
blood will gush out. Nevertheless I was dumbfounded 
when I saw the red drops trickling over Alcibiades’s doublet. 
Of course, I had not imagined that sawdust would come 
out, as it does when a doll is ripped open, but I can only say 
that never have I been so amazed, and I felt as though some 
quite unique experience had just come my way. 

This unique experience was not, as I thought, the dis- 
covery that blood would flow from a wound, but that the 
wound had been inflicted by me, and that a girl of my age 
(I was about to write ‘a young man’, so thoroughly have I 
entered into the spirit of my disguise) had laid flat an able- 
bodied warrior, a crack swordsman like Alcibiades; and 
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what is more, all because I had been accused of seducing and 
refusing to marry a very wealthy and attractive woman! 

To tell the truth, I was in a ghastly predicament, with the 
sister in a swoon, the brother, as I believed, dead, and my- 
self nearly swooning or dead like each or either of them. I 
dragged at the bell-rope, set it chiming loud enough to 
wake the dead, until nothing but the tassel remained in my 
hand, and leaving the unconscious Rosette and the damaged 
Alcibiades with the task of explaining matters to the ser- 
vants and the old aunt, I went straight to the stable. The air 
restored me at once; I led my horse out, and saddled and 
bridled him myself. I made sure that the crupper was properly 
fastened and the curb duly adjusted. I brought the stirrups 
to the same level, drew the saddle-girth a notch tighter, —in 
a word, I harnessed him with a thoroughness and a care 
which were, to say the least of it, remarkable at that particu- 
lar moment, and with a composure nothing short of stupen- 
dous after the duel which I had just fought. 

I mounted my horse and crossed the park by a path with 
which I was familiar. The branches of the trees, heavy with 
dew, lashed my face and moistened it. The old trees seemed 
to be stretching out their arms to hold me back, so that I 
should not escape from the affections of the lady who held 
sway there. If I had been in a different mood, or at all super- 
stitious, I could easily have imagined that they were so 
many ghosts, who were trying to seize hold of me and 
were shaking their fists at me. 

But in actual fact, neither that idea, nor any other, 
entered my head. A leaden torpor, so heavy that I was hardly 
equal to it, weighed upon my brain, like a helmet that fits 
too tightly. The one notion which did occur to me was that 
I had killed someone yonder, and that I was departing on 
that account. To crown all, I felt horribly drowsy, either 
owing to the lateness of the hour, or because the intense 
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excitement which I had undergone during the last few hours 
had produced a physical reaction, leaving me thoroughly 
worn out. 

I reached a little postern which opened upon the fields by 
a secret device which Rosette had shown me during our 
walks together. I dismounted, touched the knob and pushed 
open the door. I climbed back into the saddle after leading 
my horse through, and put him to the gallop until I reached 
the highroad to C——, where I arrived just as the day was 
beginning to dawn. 

This is the true and detailed account of my first love- 
affair and my first duel. 


CHAPTER XV 


It was five o'clock in the morning when I entered the town. 
The houses were beginning to show signs of life. Behind the 
window-panes could be seen the honest faces of the worthy 
burgesses, surmounted by vast night-caps. At the sound of 
my horse’s iron-shod hoofs ringing upon the uneven cobbles, 
there emerged from every dormer window the blowzy red 
faces and the breasts, still in slovenly disarray at this un- 
earthly hour, of the local Venuses who were sorely puzzled 
by the unwonted sight of a traveller at C——, so early as 
this, and in such a queer outfit, for 1 was clad very sparsely, 
and my general appearance was, to say the least of it, far 


from reassuring. 

I induced a tousled young urchin who raised his peaky 
visage and inspected me with leisurely deliberation, to direct 
me to an inn. I gave him a few coppers for his trouble, as 
well asa hearty flick with my riding-whip, which made him 
scamper away, yelling for dear life. I threw myself upon a 
bed and fell fast asleep. When I awoke it was three o’clock 
in the afternoon,—and even then I could have done with 
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more rest. No wonder, after having been up all night, en- 
joying the sweets of love, fighting a duel and, swiftly but 
triumphantly, making my escape. 

I felt very uneasy about the wound which I had inflicted 
on Alcibiades; but some days afterwards I breathed quite 
freely again, for I heard that there had been no dangerous 
results and that he was well on the way to recovery. This 
took a great weight off my mind, for the idea of having 
killed a man caused me tremendous distress, although it had 
been in rightful self-defence and against my own will. Ihad 
not yet achieved that sublime indifference towards men’s 
lives to which I afterwards attained. 

At:C I again came across several of the young men 
who had been my fellow-travellers, and I was glad of this. 
Before very long I became one of their boon companions 
and they introduced me into several convivial houses. I had 
now become completely accustomed to male attire, and the 
rougher and more active life which I had recently led, and 
the violent exercises in which I had indulged, had made me 
twice as hardy as I had been. I went everywhere with these 
young scapegraces; I rode, hunted, and caroused with them, 
for little by little I had become inured to drinking. Though 
I did not aspire to the positively German standards of some 
of them, I could empty two or three bottles on my own 
without getting very tipsy, which showed that I had made 
very creditable progress. With an ease which was down- 
right divine, I could turn out verses by the yard and I studi- 
ously fondled the tavern wenches. 

In short, I was a dashing young blade in complete con- 
formity with the most fashionable pattern. I had shed cer- 
tain uncouth ideas about virtue and such-like flummery. On 
the other hand, I became so vastly finnicky on the subject of 
honour that I fought a duel nearly every day. It even became 
a necessity for me to do so, a kind of indispensable exercise, 
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without which I should have felt out of sorts the whole day. 
Accordingly, when no one had stared at me or trodden on 
muy toes, so that I had no reason to fight, rather than remain 
idle and not come to blows, I would act as second to my 
cronies or even to men whom I knew only by name. 

I soon had a tremendous reputation for derring-do, and I 
needed every ounce of it to forestall the witticisms which 
my beardless face and girlish appearance would inevitably 
have evoked. But as the result of two or three additional 
button-holes which I cut in sundry jerkins, and a few slits 
which I very neatly. made in certain unruly hides, it was 
generally considered that my appearance was more virile 
than that of Mars in person or of Priapus himself, and there 
were people to be met with, ready to swear that they had 
held by-blows of mine over the baptismal font. 

Amid all this outward self-indulgence, this rackety and 
thriftless living, I did not lose sight of my original scheme 
for minutely studying man and tackling the great problem 
of a perfect lover, a problem rather more difficult to solve 
than that of the philosopher’s stone. 

Certain ideas are like the horizon, which undoubtedly 
exists since you can see it in front of you in whatever direc- 
tion you turn, but which obdurately eludes you, and, 
whether you walk slowly or gallop full tilt, keeps always at 
the same distance from you. For it can come into view only 
when it is some definite distance away; the nearer you get to 
it, the more it recedes, until at last it merges with the remote 
and baffling azure, and vain would be your efforts to hold it 
back by the hem ofits fluttering mantle. 

The further I progressed in my knowledge of the animal 
man, the more I realised how impossible it would be to 
achieve my purpose, and how out of keeping with the 
fundamentals of his nature were my postulates for a happy 
love. I arrived at the steadfast belief that a man might be 
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quite genuinely in love with me and yet, for all his good 
intentions, might make me the most unhappy woman alive, 
although I had already given up many of the exacting de- 
mands of my girlhood days. I had come down from the 
lofty heights, not altogether to the level of the gutter, but 
on to a hill of moderate height which, though somewhat 
steep, was not beyond reach. 

It would, of course, be difficult to climb, but my self- 
esteem led me to suppose that I was worth the trouble which 
such an effort would entail, and that I should be an ample 
compensation for the hardships involved. Never could I 
have prevailed upon myself to budge an inch; I waited, 
perched patiently upon my hill-top. 

My plan was as follows: In my male attire I would make 
the acquaintance of some young man of attractive appear- 
ance. I would live on familiar terms with him. By means of 
skilful questions and sham confidences which would call 
forth real ones, I would soon acquire a full knowledge of his 
thoughts and feelings, and if I found that he appealed to me, 
I would pretend that I had to go on a journey, and would 
keep away from him for three or four months so that, in 
the interval, my features would fade somewhat from his 
memory. Then I would return, in my proper garb as a 
woman, and instal myselfin a delightful little house, some- 
what off the beaten track and smothered in trees and flowers. 
I would thereupon arrange matters so that he could get to 
know me and become my wooer, and if he showed that his 
love was staunch and true, I would surrender to him without 
any reservation or proviso. I would consider it an honour to 
be styled his mistress, and would not ask him to confer any 
other title upon me. 

But this plan will certainly never be carried out, for the 
peculiar thing about our plans is that we do not carry them 
out, and that, more than anything else, shows the fickleness 
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and utter futility of man. There is a proverb ‘God wills what 
woman wills’, and it is no truer than any other proverb, 
which means that it is practically not true at all. 

As long as I had seen men only froma distance and through 
the prism of my desires, I had thought them attractive, for I 
had been misled by an optical illusion. Now I consider them 
utterly repulsive, and I cannot understand how a woman 
can allow such a creature into her bed. For my part, such a 
thing would make my gorge rise, and I could never bring 
myself to do it. 

How coarse and odious are their features, how devoid of 
refinement and grace! What harsh and unsightly contours, 
what murky, hard and furrowed skin! Some are as weather- 
beaten as corpses left for six months on the gallows, wizened, 
gaunt, unkempt, with scraggy hands, big ungainly feet, 
filthy moustaches, always clotted with remnants of food, 
and twirled back as far as their ears, hair as bristly as a 
broom, a chin like the snout of a wild boar, lips chapped and 
shrivelled by strong drink, baggy eyes, a scrawny, lank, 
leathery neck. Others are wadded with red meat, and thrust 
before them a belly which their waist-belt can scarcely span; 
they blink their small lack-lustre eyes, bleary with evil 
living, and they resemble hippopotamuses in breeches rather 
than human beings. They always reek either of wine, or 
brandy, or tobacco, or else of their own bodily odour which 
is the very worst of all. As to those whose shape is slightly 
less distasteful, they are like ungainly women. And there 
you are. 

I had noticed none of this. I had passed my life in the 
clouds, with my feet scarcely touching the earth at all. The 
fragrance of the roses and lilacs of spring went to my head 
like too strong a perfume. All my dreams had been of per- 
fect heroes, faithful and doting lovers, warm affections de- 
serving of the altar, wonderful acts of devotion and self- 
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denial, and I should have felt certain that I had found them 
all in the first scoundrel who crossed my path. Yet this first 
crude rapture soon came to an end. Odd suspicions crossed 
my mind, and I could have no rest until I had discovered the 
truth. 

At first the loathing which I felt for men was carried to 
extravagant lengths, and I looked upon them as appalling 
monsters. Their mentality, their behaviour and their ribald 
talk, their barbarous ways and their contempt for women 
shocked and disgusted me to the utmost, so little did the idea 
which I had formed of them correspond with the reality. 
Perhaps, after all, they are not monsters, but if you ask me, 
something even worse,—nice, hearty fellows, who eat and 
drink with gusto, who will do you any favour they can, 
who are quick-witted and open-hearted, who are good 
painters and musicians, and who can, in fact, turn their 
hands to a thousand and one activities, with the exception, 
however, of the sole thing for which they were created, 
namely, to be the mate of the animal called woman, with 
whom they have not the slightest affinity, physical or moral. 

At first I could hardly conceal the contempt with which 
they inspired me, but by degrees I became accustomed to 
their manner of life. By that time I felt as little provoked by 
their disparagement of women as if I myself had been of 
their sex. Indeed, I went so far as to produce a few clever 
japes of my own, and the applause with which they met 
flattered my pride enormously. To be sure, none of my 
boon companions went as far as I did in bandying such 
quips and gibes. My thorough knowledge of the locality 
gave me a great advantage, and, in addition to any barbed 
neatness which they might have, my witticisms were dis- 
tinguished by a fidelity to truth which theirs often lacked. 
For although all the evil which is spoken of women is always 
justified in one way or another, it is nevertheless difficult for 
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men to maintain the detachment which is essential if women 
are to be flouted as they deserve, and there is often a good 
deal of affection even in their most scathing sallies. 

I have noticed that it is always the most soft-hearted men 
and those most susceptible to women, who decry them 
more than anyone else, and who return to the subject again 
and again, with quite a peculiar animosity, as though they 
bore them a deadly grudge for not being what they wished 
them to be, and for falling so lamentably short of the favour- 
able opinion which they had formed of them at the outset. 

What I wanted, first and foremost, was not physical 
beauty, it was beauty of the mind, it was love; but love, as I 
am conscious of it, is perhaps beyond human scope. And yet 
I cannot help thinking that I myself would love thus, and 
would bestow more than I demand from others. 

What splendid rashness! What high-minded extrava- 
gance! 

To surrender yourself utterly, without the slightest reser- 
vation, to give up all claims to the possession of your own 
self and to the freedom of your own judgment, to place 
your own will at someone else’s disposal, to see no longer 
with your own eyes, to hear no longer with your own ears, 
to be but one in two bodies, to blend and mingle your souls 
so that you can no longer tell whether you are yourself or 
the other, to be constantly absorbing and radiating, to be 
now the moon and now the sun, to see all the world, and all 
creation in a single being, to shift life’s pivot, to be prepared, 
at any moment, to make the greatest sacrifices and to under- 
go the uttermost self-denial, to suffer the pangs of him 
whom you love, as though they were your own. O what a 
miracle, to bestow yourself upon another, and by so doing, 
to become twofold,—such is love as I conceive of it. 

Fidelity like that of the ivy, clinging embraces, like those 


of the young vine, and cooing endearments, like those of the 
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turtle-dove,—these must be taken for granted, for they are 
its prime conditions and essentials. 

If I had stayed at home, in the garb of my own sex, 
mournfully turning my spinning-wheel, or making tapestry 
beneath a glass-slab, in the recess of some casement, what I 
have sought for on distant journeys would perhaps have 
come to me of its own accord. Love is like fortune, and dis- 
likes being pursued. It has a predilection for those who sleep 
beside a well, and the kisses of queens and gods are often 
lavished upon closed eyes. It is a snare and a delusion to ima~ 
gine that all pleasant experiences and lucky chances befall 
only where you do not happen to be, and it is a woeful 
blunder to saddle your horse and to ride off post-haste in 
search of your ideal. Many people commit this blunder, 
many others will yet do so. The horizon is always of the 
most alluring azure tinge, although when you reach it the 
hills of which it consists turn out, often enough, to be no- 
thing more than expanses of bare, cracked loam, or of rain- 
drenched ochre. 

[had imagined that the world was full of charming young 
men, and that the high-roads were swarming with dauntless 
wayfarers like Amadis, Esplandian, and Lancelot of the 
Lake in pursuit of their Dulcineas. But I was amazed to find 
that mankind was little concerned with this lofty quest, and 
felt quite content to go to bed with the first strumpet who 
came along. I have paid a heavy penalty for being so in- 
quisitive and distrustful. I have become cloyed by the vilest 
means, without having had any pleasure. In my case, know- 
ledge has preceded performance. Nothing can be worse than 
such untimely experiences which are not the fruit of action. 

The most arrant ignorance would have been far, far 
better. It would at least have caused me to commit many 
follies which would have taught me wisdom and amended 
my ideas. For beneath that repugnance which I mentioned 
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just now, there is always a vital and refractory element 
which results in the most peculiar unrest. The mind is per- 
suaded, but the body is not and refuses to assent to this over- 
weening disdain. The body, young and vigorous, struggles 
and rears beneath the sway of the mind, like a lusty stallion 
ridden by a feeble old man, whom however he is unable to 
throw, because the curb cramps his head and the bit rends 
his mouth. 

Since I have lived among men, I have seen so many 
women basely betrayed, so many secret intimacies heedlessly 
revealed, the most unblemished love so often dragged casu- 
ally through the mire, young men so frequently hurrying 
straight from the arms of the most entrancing of mistresses 
to the most appalling of harlots, so many well-established 
relationships suddenly broken off without any ostensible 
reason, that now I can no longer think of taking a lover. It 
would be like throwing myself in broad daylight and with 
open eyes into a bottomless pit. Nevertheless, in my heart of 
hearts I still long to have one. The voice of nature stifles the 
voice of reason. I am fully aware that I shall never be happy 
if I cannot love and be loved; but unfortunately, the only 
possible lover is a man, and even if men are not altogether 
arch-fiends, they are very far from being angels. It would be 
useless for them to fasten feathers to their shoulder-blades, 
and put a tinsel halo on their heads. I know them too well to 
be taken in like that. Nor would any of their speeches make 
the slightest difference. I know beforehand what they are 
going to say, and I could reel it all off, without being 
prompted. ; 

Ihave seen them studying their parts and rehearsing them 
before treading the boards. I am familiar with their stock 
passages, with which they aim at bringing down the house, 
and the particular lines which are their stand-by. Their faces 
may be pale, their features may be drawn, but I remain un- 
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moved. I know that it does not mean a thing. A night spent 
in revelry, a few bottles of wine, and two or three demireps 
will impart just the care-worn appearance which is wanted. 
I have seen this device practised by a young marquis, whose 
natural complexion was very fresh and rosy, and who by 
means of this device achieved his purpose wonderfully well. 
It was due solely to this pathetic pallor, which he so richly 
deserved, that his passionate declaration was crowned with 
success. I know, too, how the most languishing of Celadons 
console themselves for the unkindness of their Astraeas, and 
find ways and means of containing their souls in patience 
while waiting for the moment when their lady-loves would 
surrender. Yes, I have seen drabs serving as understudies for 
prim Ariadnes. 

No wonder that, after all this, man tempts me but little; 
for he does not possess beauty like woman, beauty, that 
gorgeous raiment which so admirably conceals the short- 
comings of the soul, that exquisite fabric cast by God over 
the nakedness of the world, which provides a man with 
some shadow of excuse for making love to the vilest of 
street-walkers, if she possess this regal and sumptuous gift. 

In default of the virtues of the soul, I should covet, at the 
very least, exquisite perfection of form, the satiny texture 
of flesh, the rounded shapeliness of contours, the softness of 
line, the delicacy ofskin,—in fact, everything that comprises 
the charm of women. Since I cannot have love, I would have 
lust, and as a makeshift substitute the sister for the brother. 
But all the men whom I have seen strike me as being so 
dreadfully ugly. My horse is a great deal more handsome, 
and I should find it far less objectionable to kiss him than to | 
do the same to certain dandies who consider themselves ex- 
tremely captivating. And I must say that to share the gamut 
of pleasure with the kind of fop whom I know so well, is 
hardly a prospect which I find enticing. Nor would a soldier 
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appeal to me very much more. Military men have some- 
thing mechanical in their walk and something brutal in their 
looks which makes me regard them as scarcely human. Men 
of law delight me just as little; they are grubby, scrubby, 
greasy, seedy, with lack-lustre eyes and lipless mouths; they 
smell immoderately rancid and mouldy, and I should not 
feel at all inclined to bring my face into contact with their 
snouts, which remind me of a lynx or a badger. As to poets, 
they are interested only in the endings of words, and the 
penultimate syllable is as far back as they can go. I am 
bound to say that I find them difficult to get on with; not 
only are they bigger bores than the others, but they are 
just as ugly, and their dress and general appearance are 
completely devoid of distinction or elegance. This is really 
most odd,—men who, all day long, are attending to form 
and beauty, fail to notice that their boots are cheap and 
nasty, and their hats a laughing stock! They look like 
apothecaries from the back-woods, or unemployed trainers 
of performing dogs, and the very sight of them makes 
you sick of poetry, good, bad or indifferent, for ever and 
a day. 

As for painters, their stupidity too, is quite appalling. 
They see nothing except the seven colours. One with whom 
I spent a few days at R——, and who was asked what he 
thought of me, made this clever reply: “He is rather warm 
in tone, and in the background pure Naples yellow should be 
used, instead of white, with a little Cassel ochre and reddish 
brown.’ Such was his opinion, and on top of all that, his 
nose was crooked and his eyes were like his nose,—which 
did not improve matters. Well, then, who is to be my 
choice? A soldier with bulging paunch, a round-shouldered 
attorney, a wild-eyed poet or painter, a weedy, spindle- 
shanked popinjay ? From which cage in this menagerie am to 
take my pick? I really do not know; I feel equally squeamish, 
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whichever way | look, for they are all on much the same 
level of stupidity and ugliness. 

This leaves me with one further possible course of action, 
namely, to choose someone, whether tout or stevedore, — 
with whom I happened to be in love. But I do not happen 
to be in love, even with a stevedore. Oh, what an unhappy 
heroine am I! A turtle-dove without a mate, and doomed 
for all time to coo my languishing dirges! 

O, how often have I longed to be really a man, instead of 
masquerading as one. There must be many, many women 
with whom I could have seen eye to eye, and whose hearts 
would have understood mine! What perfect happiness I 
should have gained from those subtleties of love, those noble 
flights of unfeigned passion, to which I could have so aptly 
responded. What tenderness, what bliss! How freely could 
all the mimosas within me have bloomed, without having 
to shrink back and shroud themselves every moment from 
clumsy encroachments. What a delightful flowering of un- 
seen blossoms which, as it is, will never burgeon, and the 
baffling fragrance of which could have broughta gentle balm 
to some kindred soul! Surely that would have been a life of 
enchantment, a boundless rapture, with wings ever unfurled. 
We would have wandered, hand in hand, always together, 
along golden-hued pathways, through groves of ever- 
smiling roses, amid pleasances studded with fish-ponds, upon 
which swans would glide, while alabaster vases would stand 
out against the leafage. 

If I had been a young man, how deeply I would have 
been in love with Rosette! It would have been nothing 
short of worship. Surely our souls were made for each other, 
two pearls fitted to blend together and make but one! How 
flawlessly I would have put into effect her conception of 
love! Her character was in perfect accord with mine, and 
her cast of beauty made a strong appeal to me. It is lament- 
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able that the love between us could never be anything else 
than platonic. 

Recently I had a strange experience. 

I used to frequent a house in which there was a delightful 
girl, fifteen years old at the very most; never have I seen a 
more entrancing miniature. She was fair, but of such a deli- 
cate and lustrous fairness that, beside her, the average blonde 
would have looked downright swarthy. She produced the 
impression of having golden hair sprayed with silver. Her 
eyebrows were of so soft and melting a tint that they scarcely 
showed at all. Her pale blue eyes had a most velvety gaze, 
and her eyelids were as silky as could be. Her mouth, so 
small that a finger-tip would scarcely have entered it, still 
further enhanced the dainty and child-like character of her 
beauty, and the gentle curves and dimples of her cheeks pos- 
sessed a guileless charm beyond words. The whole of her 
winsome personality captivated me more than I can say. I 
doted on her small, white hands, frail and transparent, her 
bird-like foot which seemed scarcely to touch the ground, 
her waist, which would hardly have been proof against a 
puff of wind, and her pearly shoulders, still undeveloped, 
which her scarf, placed awry, revealed with happy effect. 

Her chatter, the artless tone of which added fresh piquancy 
to her natural quickness of wit, would enthral me for hours 
at a time, and I delighted in inducing her to talk. She would 
come out with no end of enchantingly quaint remarks, 
sometimes with a deliberate aptness which was amazing, 
sometimes without seeming to realise in the least what they 
implied,—and this only made them a thousand times more 
engaging. I used to give her jujubes and other sweetmeats, 
which I kept specially for her in a box made of pale tortoise- 
shell, and she was extremely fond of them, for she had a very 
sweet tooth, befitting her kittenish self. As soon as I arrived, 
she would come running up to me and search my pockets 
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for the precious box of sweetmeats; I would make her 
scurry from one hand to the other, and this led toa skirmish, 
in which she always proved victorious and despoiled me 
completely. 

One day, however, all she did was to greet me very 
sedately, and she refrained from her usual raid on my 
pockets to make sure that the supply of sweetmeats had 
not dried up. She remained haughtily on her chair, bolt 
upright and with her elbows drawn back. 

‘Well, Ninon,’ I said to her, ‘have you taken to eating 
salt now, or are you afraid that sweets will spoil your teeth?’ 
And as I spoke I tapped the box, which from beneath my 
jacket emitted the most honeyed and sugary sound imagin- 
able. 

She thrust out her little tongue, half way towards the: 
edge of her lips, as though to enjoy the luscious taste of the 
sweetmeat which was not there, but she did not stir. 

Then I drew the box from my pocket, opened it, and be- 
gan to regale myself with the burnt almonds of which she 
was particularly fond. For a moment, her instinctive sweet- 
ness of tooth bade fair to overcome her determination. She 
stretched out her hand to help herself, but immediately drew 
it back again, saying: ‘I’m too big to eat sweets!’ And she 
heaved a sigh. 

‘I did not notice that you had grown very much since last 
week; you must be like the mushrooms which spring up in 
a night. Come and let me measure you.’ 

‘Laugh as much as you like,’ she rejoined with an en- 
trancing pout, ‘I am no longer a little girl, and I want to 
grow very big.’ 

‘That’s a most praiseworthy resolution, and you must 
stick to it. But may I ask, my dear young lady, what has 
brought these lofty ideas into your head? For only a week 
ago you didn’t seem to mind being small, and you munched 
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your burnt almonds without worrying very much if it was 
below your dignity or not.’ 

The damsel looked at me oddly, peeped all round, and 
when she was quite certain that we could not be overheard, 
she leaned towards me with an air of mystery and said: 

‘Thavea lover.’ 

“You don’t say so! No wonder you're no longer keen on 
jujubes. You ought to have taken some just the same, 
though, and then you might have invited him to a regular 
spread, or you could have swapped them for a shuttlecock.’ 

The chit shrugged her shoulders scornfully and seemed to 
be very sorry for me. As she still maintained the demeanour 
of an offended queen, I continued: 

“What is the name of this wonderful fellow? Arthur, I 
suppose, or else Henry.’ These were two little boys with 
whom she used to play, and whom she called her husbands. 

‘No, neither Arthur nor Henry,’ she said, fixing her clear, 
lustrous eye upon me, ‘he’s a gentleman.’ She raised her hand 
above her head to give me an idea of height. 

‘As tall as that? Why, this is getting serious. And who is 
this tall lover of yours?” 

‘Monsieur Théodore, I will tell you, but you mustn’t let 
anyone know about it, neither mamma nor Polly (her 
governess), nor your friends who think I’m a child and 
would make fun of me.’ 

I promised not to breathe a word, for I was very curious 
to know who the tender swain could be, but his juvenile 

lady-love, when she saw that I was treating the matter as a 
joke, hesitated to let me into the whole of her secret. 

Reassured by my word of honour that I would be as silent 
as the grave, she left her easy-chair, came and leaned over 
the back of mine, and murmured her darling’s name very 
softly in my ear. 

I was astounded; it was Chevalier de G—— , an uncouth, 
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filthy brute with the mentality of a school usher, and the 
physique of a drum-major, the most hoggish lecher on 
earth, an out-and-out satyr, minus the goat’s feet and the 
pointed ears. This filled me with grave concern for Ninon, 
the little pet, and I made up my mind to straighten things 
out. 

Some people then came, and for the time being, the sub- 
ject was dropped. 

I withdrew into a corner and racked my brains to think of 
some way of putting a stop to the affair, for it would have 
been nothing short of a crime to let so exquisite a creature 
fall a prey to so arrant a scoundrel. 

Ninon’s mother was a kind of demirep who ran a gamb- 
ling den, and also a club at which would-be wits fore- 
gathered. Her house was a place where bad verses were read 
and good money lost, so that things were kept evenly bal- 
anced. She had no great love for her daughter, who, from 
her point of view, acted as a kind of living birth-certificate, 
and made it difficult for her to fib about her age. Besides, 
she was getting quite a big girl, and her budding charms gave 
rise to comparisons which did not redound to the advantage 
of her fond parent, now somewhat frayed by the passing of 
the years and her contacts with men. The girl was accord- 
ingly left a great deal to her own devices, and was thus fair 
game for the loose fish who frequented the house. If her 
mother had looked after her at all, it would probably have 
been only to exploit her youthful charm, and to trade on 
her beauty and innocence. The fate which was in store for 
her, one way or another, seemed quite obvious. This dis- 
tressed me, for she was such a delightful little thing, who 
assuredly deserved a better chance in life than that, for she 
was a pearl of the finest water cast away in a foul quagmire. 
The thought of it so upset me that I determined, at all costs, 
to get her away from that low haunt. 
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The first thing to be done was to prevent the worthy de 
G from carrying out his scheme. I thought that the best 
and simplest way would be to pick a quarrel with him and 
make him fight a duel, and I had all my work cut out to do 


so, for he is a white-livered cur, and more anxious than any- 
one else on earth to keep out of harm’s way. At last I 
taunted him so much that he could simply do nothing else 
but resolve to face the music, although it went sorely against 
the grain. I even threatened to have him horsewhipped by 
my footman if he did not put a better face on it. All the 
same, he was a fairly good fencer, but he was so panic- 
stricken that we had hardly crossed swords when I contrived 
to pink him so neatly that he had to stay in bed for a fort- 
night. That suited my purpose; I had no particular desire to 
kill him, and would just as soon let him live, so that he 
could be hanged later on,—a fastidiously considerate atti- ~ 
tude, of which he ought to have shown greater appreciation. 
When the scoundrel was lying prostrate and heavily ban- 
daged between the sheets, all that remained for me to do 
was to persuade the damsel to leave home,—which was not 
extremely difficult. 

I told her a fib to account for the disappearance of her 
lover, about whom she was tremendously concerned. I in- 
formed her that he had gone off with an actress belonging 
to the company then at C , which, as you may imagine, 
put her back up. But I soothed her feelings by casting every 
possible slur upon the worthy gentleman, pointing out that 


he was ugly, drink-sodden and on his last legs, and to con- 


clude, I asked her whether she would not rather have me for 
a lover. She replied that she would, because I was hand- 
somer, and my clothes were new. This guileless remark, 
which she uttered with tremendous solemnity, made me 
roar with laughter. I worked upon her feelings so effectively 
that I induced her to leave home. A few nosegays, about as 
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many kisses, and a pearl necklace which I gave her, delighted 
her beyond measure, and towards the other girls of her 
acquaintance she adopted an air of superiority which was 
most amusing. 

I ordered a very stylish and sumptuous costume, suitable 
for a page, and somewhere about her size, for I could not 
take her away in her girl’s dress, unless I myself resumed 
female attire, which I did not intend to do. I bought a pony, 
docile and easy to ride, but quick enough on its feet to 
keep up with my charger if I felt inclined to put on speed. 
I then told her to try to come down at dusk to the door, 
where I would meet her; and this she very punctiliously 
did. I found her mounting guard behind the half-opened 
door. I rode along very close to the house; she came into 
the street, I held out my hand towards her, she rested her 
foot on the tip of mine, and jumped very briskly up be- 
hind me, for she was amazingly nimble. I spurred my 
horse, and managed to get back home by way of seven 
or eight remote and unfrequented by-streets without being 
seen. 

I made her change her clothes for her male garb, and I 
myself acted as her maid. At first she demurred somewhat, 
and wanted to dress all by herself, but I explained to her that 
this would waste a great deal of time; that, moreover, as she 
was my mistress, it was not in the least improper, and that 
such was the custom between lovers. This more than per- 
suaded her, and with the utmost complaisance she adapted 
herself to the new conditions. 

Her body was a little marvel of daintiness. Her arms 
which were rather thin, like those of most girls of her age, 
were so shapely that they quite bewitched me, and her bud- 
ding breasts displayed such alluring promise, that a more 
fully developed bosom could not have vied with them. She 
still had all the graces of the child, and at the same time all 
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the charm of the woman. She was at the entrancing stage of 
transition from the childhood to girlhood; the change is 
subtle and elusive, and it lends peculiar charm to a period 
when beauty is laden with hope, and when each day, instead 
of lessening your amorous feelings, adds new raptures to 
them. 

Her costume became her extremely well. It gave her a 
somewhat unruly appearance, which was very quaint and 
diverting, and made her burst out laughing when I handed 
her a mirror, to enable her to see what she looked like in her 
new attire. I then made her eat some biscuits dipped in 
malaga to fortify her so that she would prove equal to the 
strain of the journey. 

The horses were waiting ready saddled in the courtyard; 
she mounted hers rather warily, I bestrode the other, and off 
we went. Night had completely fallen, and such scanty 
lights as there were,—and they became fewer each minute,— 
showed that the law-abiding town of C was spending 
its time blamelessly, as every country town ought to, on the 


stroke of nine o’clock. 

We could not make very rapid progress, for Ninon was 
no better horsewoman than she ought to have been, and 
when her mount began to trot along at a brisk pace, she 
would cling convulsively to his mane. However, by the 
following morning we were too far away to be overtaken, 
unless particularly active measures had been adopted; but 
we were not pursued, or at least, if we were, it was in a 


_ direction opposite to the one which we had taken. 


I became extremely attached to the bonny little thing. I 
no longer had you with me, my dear Graciosa, and I felt a 
vast need to love somebody or something, to have with me 
a dog or a child that I could fondle. Ninon satisfied this need 
of mine. She shared my bed and put her little arms around 
my body when she wanted to go to sleep; she quite seriously 
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regarded herself'as my mistress, and did not doubt that I was 
a man. Owing to her tender youth and utter innocence, she 
continued in this belief, which I took good care not to upset. 
The kisses which I gave her merely served to round off her 
illusion, for as yet that was as far as her ideas had gone, and 
her desires were still not compelling enough to make her 
suppose that there could be anything more. After all, she was 
not altogether wrong. 

And in reality, there was the same difference between her 
and me, as there is between myself and men. She was so 
fragile, so slender, so light, so dainty and fastidious in her 
ways as to seem a woman even to me, who myself am a 
woman, and who look like a Hercules beside her. I am tall 
and dark, she is small and fair; her features are so gentle that 
they make mine appear almost harsh and forbidding, while 
her voice is so melodious a warble that mine, by comparison, 
sounds rough. Ifa man were to possess her, he would break 
her apart, and I always feel afraid that one fine morning the 
wind will carry her away. I should like to put her into a 
small box with some cotton wool and wear it round my 
neck. You cannot imagine, my dear, her graceful and quick- 
witted nature, her exquisitely playful ways, her child-like 
blandishments, her winsomeness, her dainty bearing. She is 
the most captivating creature alive, and it would have been 
nothing short of a calamity if she had remained with her slut 
ofa mother. 

I took a mischievous pleasure in having snatched such a 
darling away from the greedy clutches of men. I was the 
watchdog who kept them at a distance, and if I did not en- 
joy her myself, at least no one else did either,—a reflection 
which is always gratifying, no matter what may be said by 
all the fools who denounce selfishness. 

I intended to keep her as long as possible in the same state 
of innocence, and I wanted her to remain with me until she 
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was no longer willing to do so, or until I had managed to get 
her future securely settled. 

In her boy’s dress I took her on all my journeys, here, 
there and everywhere. This mode of life and the pleasure 
which she derived from it helped her to endure the fatigue 
which it entailed. Everywhere I was congratulated on the 
comeliness of my page, and I have no doubt that it caused 
many people to surmise the precise opposite of the real facts. 
Indeed, quite a number showed signs of wanting to unravel 
the mystery; but I did not allow Ninon to speak to any- 
body, and those who were inquisitive found themselves 
completely baffled. 

Every day I discovered in this lovable creature some new 
merit which endeared her to me still more and caused me 
to rejoice at the decision which I had made. Beyond any 
doubt, men did not deserve to possess her, and it would 
have been lamentable if such abundant charms, both of 
mind and body, had been sacrificed to their brutish lusts and 
shameless vices. 

Only a woman could love her with sufficient subtlety and 
tenderness. One side of my character, which could not have 
displayed itself in any other kind of intimacy, and which 
was fully revealed in this one, is the need and urge to be a 
protector, which is usually an attribute of men. IfI had taken 
a lover, it would have caused me considerable annoyance to 
find him showing an inclination to shield me from harm, as 
this is a duty which I like to fulfil towards those whom I am 
fond of, and my self-respect is much more at its ease when 
I am doing this than when someone else is deing it for my 
benefit, although the latter may be more pleasant. And so I 
took great pleasure in lavishing upon my little darling all the 
attentions which I ought to have welcomed, such as giving 
her a helping hand on difficult roads, holding her bridle or 
stirrup, waiting on her at table, undressing her and putting 
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her to bed, coming to her rescue if anyone was disrespectful 
to her; in short, doing everything for her which is done by 
the most infatuated and obsequious lover for a mistress whom 
he worships. 

Gradually I was ceasing to be aware of my sex, and the 
occasions upon which I even hazily recalled that I was a 
woman became more and more infrequent. At first, I often 
inadvertently made some remark or other out of keeping 
with the garb I wore. That never happens to me now, and 
even when writing to you, who are in my secret, I some- 
times maintain a needless masculinity in my choice of 
epithets. If ever I take it into my head to fetch my petticoats 
from the drawer where I left them,—which I think is very 
unlikely, unless I fall in love with some handsome young 
man, I shall find it difficult to shake off this habit, and I shall 
seem to be, not a woman disguised as a man, but a man dis- 
guised as a woman. In reality, I belong to neither of these 
two sexes. I am free from woman’s foolish servility, diffi- 
dence and petty-mindedness; I am free from men’s wicked 
ways, gross lechery and brutish tastes. I belong to a third 
sex of its own which has not yet been given aname ; higher 
or lowe., better or worse. I have the body and soul of a 
woman, the mind and strength of a man, and I have too 
much or too little of both to be able to mate with either. 

O Graciosa! I shall never be able to love anyone fully, 
whether man or woman. Something within me is always 
fretting because it remains unsatisfied, and the man who 
loves me, or the woman who is my friend can appeal to only 
one facet of my character. IfI had a lover, the feminine ele- 
ment in me would doubtless for a time dominate my male 
attributes, but this would not last for long, and I feel that I 
should be only half satisfied. With any woman who is my 
friend, the thought of bodily bliss prevents me from enjoy- 
ing to the full the pure bliss which is of the soul; so that I do 
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not know which of them to choose, and unceasingly waver 
between the two. 

My imaginary ideal would have to be of each sex in turn, 
so as to gratify this two-fold disposition; a man today, a 
woman tomorrow, and I would regale my lovers with my 
melting endearments, my submissive and fulsome postures, 
my most enticing caresses, my sighs that throb so plaintively, 
—in fact, with all that is cat-like and feminine in my temper- 
ament. With my mistresses, on the other hand, I would be 
bold, dauntless, hot-blooded, carrying all before me jauntily, 
with the swagger of a dare-devil and a desperado. My 
whole nature would thus be displayed, and I should be com- 
pletely happy, for true happiness consists in the ability of 
human beings to develop freely in every direction and to 
cover the whole range of their potentialities. 

But these things are beyond our reach and we must not 
brood on them. 

I had kidnapped Ninon in the hope of putting my inclina- 
tions off the scent, and having someone upon whom I could 
lavish all those stray feelings of affection with which my 
soul is haunted and overwhelmed. I had taken her with me 
as a kind of lightning-conductor for my amatory urges; but 
I soon discovered, in spite of all my fondness for her, what a 
huge abyss she left in my heart, and how little her most 
loving blandishments gratified my desires. I resolved to try 
a lover, but a long time went by and I met no one who 
appealed to me in the slightest. By the way, I forgot to tell 

_ you that Rosette, having discovered where I was, had writ- 
ten, imploring me to go and see her. I could not ignore her 
appeal, and so I called on her at a country house where she 
was staying. I paid several further visits there, the last one 
quite recently. Rosette, distraught at not having had me for 
her lover, had thrown herself into the whirl of smart society, 
with all its disreputable amusements, like so many others 
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who, highly sensitive but without religious beliefs, have 
been made unhappy by their first love-affair. She had very 
speedily indulged in many escapades, and the record of her 
conquests was already very extensive, since not everyone 
had the same reasons as myself for holding out against her. 

She had with her a young man named D’ Albert, who, for 
the time being, was her acknowledged lover. Apparently, I 
made quite a striking impression upon him, and from the 
very start he took a strong liking to me. 

Although he treated Rosette with great consideration, 
and his attitude towards her was, on the whole, fairly affec- 
tionate, he was not in love with her. This was not because 
he was tired of her or she was distasteful to him, but rather 
because she did not tally with certain ideas which, rightly or 
wrongly, he had formed on the subject of love and beauty. 
An ideal thrust itself like a cloud between him and her, and 
prevented him from enjoying the happiness which other- 
wise ought to have been his. Clearly, his dream had not been 
realised, and he was hankering for something different. But 
he made no attempt to find it, and remained faithful to the 
bonds which irked him; for he has more delicacy and honour 
in his soul than most men, and his heart is very far from be- 
ing as corrupt as his mind. Not knowing that Rosette had 
never been in love except with me, and that she still was, in 
spite of all her intimacies and wild pranks, he dreaded the 
thought of distressing her by letting her see that he was not 
in love with her. It was this consideration which held him 
back, and he was practising self-denial in an extremely high- 
minded manner. 

The cast of my features was extremely pleasing to him, 
for he attaches enormous importance to details of that kind; 
so much so that he fell in love with me in spite of my male 
attire and the fearsome rapier which I wear at my side. I 
must admit that I appreciated the subtlety of his instinct, and 
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that I was impressed by his ability to penetrate my disguise. 
At first, he imagined himself to be far more of a pervert than 
he really was, and I could not help laughing to myself when 
I saw the worry it was causing him. Sometimes, when he 
approached me, he looked so scared that I was amused no 
end, because he mistook the very natural inclination which 
drew him towards me for a heinous aberration against which 
he could not struggle too hard. When this happened, he 
used to fall back frantically on Rosette, and try to recapture 
more orthodox ways of love; then he would come back 
to me, as might be expected, more over-wrought than 
before. 

Then it dawned upon him that I might perhaps be a 
woman. To discover whether this was so, he began to 
watch and scrutinise me most minutely; by this time he 
must be familiar with each separate hair on my head, and 
know exactly how many eyelashes I have. My feet, my 
hands, my neck, my cheeks, the slightest trace of down 
near my lips,—all of them have been scanned, considered, 
and analysed by him, and this enquiry, in which the artist 
aided the lover, showed as clear as day (when it is clear), that 
in good sooth I was his ideal, his type of beauty, his dream 
made real,—what a prodigious discovery! 

In order to make quite sure of my sex, he now only had 
to make me relent and bestow myself upon him. A play in 
which we acted, and in which I appeared as a woman, 
clinched matters. I cast some meaning glances at him, and 
utilised certain lines in my part, the wording of which fitted 
our own relationship most aptly, to put him on his mettle 
and bring him to the point of declaring himself. For even 
though I was not passionately in love with him, I liked him 
well enough not to let him eat his heart out with yearning. 
And as he was the first since my masquerade to suspect that 
I was a woman, it was only fair that I should enlighten him 
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on this important point, and I determined that he should be 
convinced beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Several times he came to my room with his declaration on 
his lips, but he did not dare to utter it; and indeed, it is diffi- 
cult for a man to make a declaration of love to someone who 
wears the same kind of clothes as he does, and who is trying 
on a pair of top-boots. At last, finding that he could not face 
the ordeal ofexplaining himself by word of mouth, he wrote 
mea very long, high-flown letter, in which he gave me a 
most wordy account of what I knew better than he did. 

Ihardly know what I ought to do. Should I lend a favour- 
able ear to his plea or reject it? To say ‘no’ to him would 
surely be much too strait-laced; besides, he would be so dis- 
tressed by a refusal. If we grieve the people who love us, 
what are we to do to those who hate us? Perhaps, strictly 
speaking, it would be more proper to make a show of severity 
for a while, and keep him waiting at least a month before 
discarding the grim garb ofa male and donning the kindlier 
camisole. But as I have made up my mind to surrender to 
him, I may as well do so at once rather than later on. I do 
not quite see the point of that system of resistance which 
diminishes by arithmetical progression, and which yields 
one hand one day, the other tomorrow, then the foot, then 
the leg and the knee up to and including the garter. Nor do 
I approve of those prim ladies who immediately kick up a 
tremendous fuss if a man ventures to encroach by a hair’s 
breadth beyond the frontier of the territory which they 
have decided to cede on that particular day. It makes me 
laugh to see those systematic defenders of their female 
honour ambling backwards, with all the signs of the most 
maidenly alarm, and every now and then casting a stealthy 
glance over their shoulder to make sure that the sofa on 
which they are to collapse is in a direct line behind them. I 
could never be as careful as that. 
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Iam not in love with D’ Albert, at least not in my sense of 
the term, but he undoubtedly appeals to me and I have 
taken a fancy to him. His disposition attracts me, and I am 
not repelled by his appearance; there are not many people 
of whom I can say as much. I would not aver that he is a para- 
gon, but he has his good points. What I like about him is 
that he makes no attempt to gratify his lusts brutishly like 
other men. He is unceasingly prompted by an urge for 
beauty, for material beauty only, I must admit, but still it is 
a lofty aspiration and one which is strong enough to keep 
him within seemly bounds. His behaviour towards Rosette 
shows that he possesses honesty of heart which is, if any- 
thing, rarer than the other kind. 

And then, if I must tell you, I am beset by intense yearn- 
ings. The desire for carnal bliss is tiring me out, since the 
garb which I wear, while it gets me involved in various 
entanglements with women, forms only too infallible a pro- 
tection against the importunities of men. I am haunted by a 
hazy sense of enjoyment which is never vouchsafed me, and 
this drab and dismal obsession causes me weariness and 
heartache. There are thousands and thousands of women in 
the most respectable circles who lead the lives of whores, 
whereas I, in ludicrous contrast, though having the most un- 
bridled profligacy always before my eyes, and rubbing 
shoulders with the most arrant rakes of the century, con- 
tinue to be as unsullied and virginal as the cold Diana herself. 

Nothing can be so hateful as this bodily innocence when 
it is not accompanied by a corresponding innocence of mind. 
In order that my flesh may not look down on my soul, I in- 
tend to defile it to the same extent, if indeed the defilement 
I have in view is greater than that produced by food and 
drink,—which I doubt. Ina word, I intend to discover what 
a man is, and the pleasure which he can give. As D’Albert 
penetrated my disguise, it is only fair that he should be re- 
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warded for his perspicacity; he was the first to guess that I 
am a woman, and J shall show him to the best of my ability 
that his suspicions were well founded. It would surely be un- 
kind to let him believe that he was merely the victim of a 
ghastly aberration. 

D’Albert it is, then, who will dispose of my doubts and 
give me my first lesson in love. My only concern now is to 
arrange matters in a thoroughly poetical fashion. I am rather 
disposed to leave his letter unanswered and to treat him 
frostily for a few days. When I see him looking very gloomy 
and desperate, inveighing against the gods, shaking his fist at 
creation, and peering down the well to see whether he could 
comfortably throw himself into it, I sball withdraw to my 
room and put on my most stylish dress, that is to say my 
costume as Rosalind; for my feminine wardrobe is very 
limited. Then I shall go to him in high feather, flaunting be- 
neath a very flimsy lace tucker the things which as a rule I do 
my best to conceal, and I shall say to him as stiltedly as I can: 

“O most forlorn and most hawk-eyed young man! Iam 
really and truly a young and bashful beauty, who worships 
the ground you walk on and whose one wish, moreover, is 
to bestow delight upon you and herself as well. Pray decide 
whether this is to your liking; put your hand here and then, 
with no more misgivings, sin all you can.’ 

This fine discourse ended, I shall sink half-swooning into 
his arms, and sighing mournfully, I shall artfully cause my 
gown to come unhooked, so as to exhibit myself in the attire 
demanded by the rules of the game, that is to say, half-nude. 
D’ Albert will do the rest, and I trust that by the next morn- 
ing I shall have a very creditable knowledge of all those 
delicious secrets which have been worrying me for such a 
long time. And not only shall I thus satisfy my curiosity, but 
I shall also enjoy the great satisfaction of having made a man 
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Talso intend to pay a visit to Rosette in the same costume, 
and to show her that, if I did not respond to her love, it was 
not from coldness or distaste. I should not like her to be left 
with a wrong opinion of me, and she, like D’Albert, is en- 
titled to know who I really am. How will she take this dis- 
closure? It will sooth her pride but her love will bewail it. 

Goodbye, my darling; pray to heaven that I may not 
think as lightly of the bliss in store for me as of those who 
bestow it. I have written this letter in a bantering tone 
throughout, but this experiment of mine is a serious business 
which may affect the rest of my life. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Ir was already more than a fortnight since D’Albert had 
laid his declaration of love on Théodore’s table, and yet 
there seemed to be no change in the latter’s demeanour. 
D’Albert was at a loss to account for this lack of response. 
It almost looked as though Théodore knew nothing about 
the letter. The rueful D’Albert decided that it must have 
gone astray or been lost. Yet it was difficult to see how this 
could have happened, considering that Théodore had re- 
turned to his room a moment afterwards, and it would have 
been very strange if he had failed to notice a sheaf of papers 
placed on a table so conspicuously that the most absent- 
minded person could not have overlooked them. 

Or could it be that Théodore was really a man and not « 
woman at all, as D’Albert had conjectured? Or, on the as- 
sumption that she was a woman, did he inspire her with such 
utter loathing and contempt that she would not condescend 
even to take the trouble of replying to him. The unfortunate 
young man who had not, like ourselves, the advantage of. 
having perused the documents in the portfolio of Graciosa,. 
familiar with all the secrets of the fair Mademoiselle de 
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Maupin, was totally unable to find an answer to any of these 
important questions, either in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive, and he was writhing in the toils of uncertainty. 

One evening he wasin hisroom, his brow pressed gloomily 
against the window-pane, and was gazing abstractedly at 
the already bare and reddened chestnut-trees in the park. 
The distant prospects were shrouded in a dense haze, night 
was falling, drab rather than black, cautiously touching the 
tree-tops with its velvety tread. A large swan was tenderly 
- dipping its neck and shoulders again and again in the vapoury 
waters of the river, and its whiteness made it stand out amid 
the gloaming like a star-shaped flurry of snow. It was the 
only living object to impart a touch of animation to the 
dismal landscape. 

D’Albert was musing as sadly as a dissppaihted man can 
muse at six o’clock on a misty autumn evening with the 
shrill music of the north wind to listen to, and the wigless 
skeleton of a forest to gaze at. 

He considered the possibility of throwing himself into the 
river, but the water seemed very dark and cold to him, and 
the example set by the swan was not altogether convincing. 
He also considered blowing his brains out, but he had neither 
pistol nor bullets, and he was very glad of it, too. Then it oc- 
curred to him that he might take a new mistress, or, —grue- 
some thought!—even two, but he did not know of any 
woman who would suit him, nor even of any who would 
not. In his desperation, he went so far as to toy with the idea 
of going back to women whom he utterly loathed, and who, 
at his orders, had been kicked into the street by his lackey. 
Finally, he decided upon something far, far worse: he would 
write a second letter. 

O double-dyed nincompoop! 

He had reached this stage in his meditations, when he felt 
the touch of a hand on his shoulder, like a tiny dove settling 
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on a palm tree. The simile is rather a lame one, inasmuch as 
D’Albert’s shoulder bore a very faint resemblance to a palm 
tree; but all the same, we shall retain it in a spirit of sheer 
oriental flamboyancy. 

The hand proved to be the extremity of an arm which 
was attached to a shoulder forming part of a body, and this 
was none other than Théodore-Rosalind, Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigny, or Madelaine de Maupin, to call her by her real 
name. 

How amazing! Not to me or to you, for you and I had 
long been prepared for this visit; but to D’Albert, who had 
not been expecting it in the least. In his astonishment he 
uttered a brief gasp, half-way between oh! and ah! although 
Ihave every reason to suppose that it was more like ah! than 
oh! 

Yes, it was Rosalind, so lovely and resplendent that she 
lit up the whole room, with her strings of pearls in her hair, 
her gorgeous gown, her displays of lace, her red-heeled 
shoes, her handsome fan of peacock’s plumes, in fact, pre- 
cisely as she had been dressed on the day of the performance. 
Only,—and this was a momentous and crucial difference,— 
she wore neither corset, nor stomacher, nor ruff, nor any- 
thing which tended to shroud those delightful twins who 
ought not to be even on nodding terms with each other, 
but who, unfortunately, too often show signs of letting 
bygones be bygones. 

A bosom, completely bare, white and lustrous like antique 
marble, of the most flawless and exquisite mould, flaunted 
itself from beneath a bodice cut very low, for all the world 
as if it were clamouring for kisses. This was an enlivening 
spectacle; no wonder then that D’Albert was very quickly 
enlivened and without any constraint whatever gave vent 
to his most wanton urges. 

‘Well, Orlando, do you not recognise your Rosalind?’ 
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said the fair lady, with the most winning smile, ‘or have 
you, perchance, left your love, together with your sonnets, 
fastened to some bush or other in the forest of Arden? Are 
you really cured of the sickness for which you implored me 
to let you have a remedy? I am very much afraid so.’ 

‘Oh no! Rosalind, I am worse than ever. I am at the last 
gasp. Iam as near death as makes no difference.’ 

‘You do not look so bad, for a man who is practically 
dead. Plenty of people who are still alive look far worse.’ 

“What an awful week I have spent! You cannot imagine 
what it was like, Rosalind. I hope that I shall be allowed to 
reckon it as equal to a thousand years of purgatory in the 
next world. But, may I venture to ask why you did not 
reply to me sooner?” 

“Why? I hardly know, unless it was just because J did not. 
However, if this explanation does not strike you as being 
very sound, here are three others much less satisfactory. 
Take your choice: first, because in your infatuation you so 
lost your self-control that you failed to write legibly, and it 
took me more than a week to discover what your letter was 
about; next, because my bashful nature has only just become 
reconciled to the preposterous notion of choosing a high- 
falutin poet as lover; and then, because I thought it would 
be rather amusing to see whether you would blow your 
brains out, or poison yourself with opium, or hang yourself 
with your garter. That’s the long and the short of it!’ 

“You're a naughty girl to poke fun at me like that. I can 
assure you that it was very wise of you to come today, be- 
cause probably you would not have found me here to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Really! Poor fellow! Please do not pull such a long face, 
or I shall start being heart-broken, too, and then I should 
make such an awful fool of myself. If I allow my feelings 
to get the better of me, you will be swept away, so take 
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warning. A moment agoI gave you three bad explanations, 
Inow offer you three good kisses. Will you accept them 
on the condition that in return for the kisses you agree to 
forget the explanations? I owe you that much, if not more.’ 
As she uttered these words the superb creature approached 
the mournful lover, and threw her beautiful arms round his 
neck. D’Albert effusively kissed her cheeks and lips. The 
latter kiss lasted longer than the others, and could fairly be 
counted as four. Rosalind perceived that all her doings until 
then had been mere child’s play. Having discharged her 
debt, she sat down on D’Albert’s knee, still greatly agitated, 
and passing her fingers through his hair, she said to him: 
‘Now I have finished, once and for all, being unkind to 
you, sweetheart. I have spent this last fortnight giving free 
play to my inborn spitefulness. I do not mind confessing to 
you that it seemed a very long time to me. Do not give 
yourself airs because I speak frankly, but what I say is true. 
I place myself in your hands, so take your revenge for the 
ruthless manner in which I treated you. If you were a fool I 
would not tell you this, or anything else for that matter, be- 
cause I do not like fools. It would have been very easy for 
me to make you believe that I was tremendously shocked by 
your audacity, and that all your high-minded sighs and your 
most outlandish palaver would not induce me to forgive 
you for doing something which I gloried in. I might have 
acted as many women do, and kept on teasing you by letting 
you have piecemeal what I now grant you without stint and 
in a single instalment. But I do not think that this would 
have increased your love for me by a hair’s breadth. I do not 
ask you to take an oath that you will love me for ever, nor 
do I ask you for any other extravagant declaration. Love me 
as much as heaven ordains,—I will do as much on my part. 
I will not call you treacherous or wicked when you have 
ceased to love me. In the same way, you will be forbearing 
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enough to refrain from applying similar obnoxious epithets 
to me if I should happen to leave you. I shall be merely a 
woman who has ceased to love you,—nothing more. Surely 
there is no need for two people to go on hating each other 
till they die, simply because they have spent a night or two 
in bed together. Whatever may happen, and wherever des- 
tiny may drive me, I swear to you, and this is a vow that can 
be kept, that I shall always have a delightful memory of you, 
and that even if I am no longer your mistress, my feelings 
for you will be just as friendly as they are tender now. To- 
night I have laid aside my male attire for your benefit, and 
tomorrow morning I shall wear it again for the rest of the 
world to see. So bear in mind that I am Rosalind only at 
night, and that throughout the day I am and can be nobody 
else but Théodore de Sérannes,—’ 

The words which she was about to utter were stifled by a 
kiss followed by many others, of which no tally was kept, 
and which we do not propose to enumerate in detail be- 
cause it would undoubtedly be rather a long business, and 
perhaps also a very immoral one in the eyes of some people. 
We ourselves know of nothing more moral and more sacred 
under heaven than the caresses of a man and a woman, when 
both are young and handsome. 

As D’Albert’s importunities became more amorous and 
eager, Théodore’s lovely face, instead of becoming en- 
raptured and radiant, took on an expression of dignified 
sadness, which caused her lover some disquiet. 

‘Why, my darling queen, have you the chaste and pensive 
demeanour of an antique Diana at a moment when the 
smiling lips of Venus rising from the sea would more befit 
you?” 

‘You see, D’ Albert, it is because I am more like the hun- 
tress Diana than anything else. When I was very young I took 
to wearing man’s attire for reasons which it would be tedi- 
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ous and pointless to explain to you. You alone have guessed 
what my real sex is, and the only hearts which I have cap- 
tured have belonged to women. Such successes were of no 
use to me, and indeed, more than once they have caused me 
a good deal of embarrassment. And thus, although it may 
seem incredible and absurd, I am a virgin, as unsullied as 
the snows of the Himalayas, as the Moon before she had 
lain with Endymion, as Mary before she knew the dove 
of heaven, and I am in a solemn mood, as everyone must 
be who is about to take an irrevocable step. It is a meta- 
morphosis, a transmutation that I am about to undergo: 
to change the name of maiden into the name of woman, 
to be no longer capable, from tomorrow, of bestowing 
what I possessed yesterday; it is something which hitherto 
has been unknown to me and which I am about to learn, 
the turning of a momentous page in the book of life. That 
is why I look sad, my darling, and not through any fault of 
yours.’ 

As she said this she parted the young man’s long hair with 
her lovely hands, and pressed her softly puckered lips against 
his pale brow. 

D’ Albert, strangely moved by the gentle and solemn tone 
in which she delivered this utterance, took her hands and 
kissed her fingers, one by one. Then very tenderly he undid 
the lacing of her dress so that the bodice opened and her 
gorgeous white breasts were revealed in all their magnifi- 
cence; this bosom, dazzling and as smooth as ivory, was 
adorned with two lovely rose-buds, the carmine tips of 
which he gently squeezed with his tongue, and treated their 
whole outline in the same way. Rosalind lent herself to all 
this with unbounded indulgence, and strove to copy his 
caresses as closely as she could. 

‘You must find me very clumsy and unresponsive, my 
poor darling, but I really do not know the proper routine. 
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You will not find it easy to teach'me, and upon my word, 
Iam saddling you with a most irksome task.’ 

D’ Albert made the simplest reply, by not replying at all, 
and clasping her in his arms in a fresh gust of passion, he 
covered her bare shoulders and breasts with kisses. The lus- 
cious creature was now half swooning, and her hair all 
dishevelled; her dress fell to her feet as though by magic. 
She remained standing there like a glistening spectre, clad 
only in an undergarment of some very transparent fabric. 
The blissful lover knelt down, and had soon flung the dainty 
red-heeled shoes into separate corners of the room; the 
stockings with embroidered clocks followed close after them. 

The undergarment, endowed with a felicitous turn for 
mimicry, soon followed the example of the dress. First, it 
glided from her shoulders with complete impunity; then, 
taking advantage of amoment when her arms were hanging 
straight down, it very neatly slipped away from them and 
tumbled as far as her hips, the rippling outline of which 
partially checked it. Rosalind then perceived how treacher- 
ously her last garment was behaving, and raised her knee a 
little to prevent it from falling altogether. In this pose she 
was exactly like those marble statues of goddesses whose 
cunning draperies, annoyed at having to conceal such a 
wealth of bodily allurements, swathe the lovely thighs with 
reluctance, and by a felicitous act of treachery stop short just 
below the very part which they are supposed to cover up. 
But as the undergarment was not of marble and its folds did 
not keep it back, it continued its triumphant descent, sank 
down upon the dress, and lay curled about the feet of its 
mistress like a large white greyhound. 

There was, of course, a very simple way in which our 
bashful heroine could have avoided all this untidiness, to wit, 
by clutching at the unruly garment, but this idea, obvious 
though it is, did not occur to her. 
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As a result she was left entirely undraped, and her fallen 
apparel formed a kind of plinth for her, standing there in 
all the serene lustre of her superb beauty beneath the soft 
glow of an alabaster lamp which D’ Albert had lit. 

D’Albert, who was quite stunned, gazed upon her with 
rapture. 

‘I feel cold,’ she said, crossing her hands upon her shoul- 
ders. 

“Oh! please stay like that for just one more minute.’ 

Rosalind uncrossed her hands, rested a finger-tip upon 
the back of a chair, and stood motionless. She swayed her 
hips very slightly, and this movement brought out all the 
lushness of her rippling figure. She seemed to be in no way 
abashed, and the faint pink tinge of her cheeks was not a 
shade the deeper; but the slightly quickened beating of her 
heart caused the outline of her left breast to quiver. 

The young devotee of beauty could not sufficiently feast 
his eyes on so wonderful a sight. It speaks volumes, too, for 
Rosalind’s potent lure when we add that this time the 
reality surpassed his dreams, and that he was not disappointed 
in the slightest. 

Everything which makes for iets was blended in 
the lovely body standing before him,—delicacy and strength, 
shapeliness and colour, the lines of a Greek statue belonging 
to the best period, and the tints of a Titian. There he saw, in 
flesh and blood, what once had been but a hazy figment of 
his fantasy, an elusive image which he had so often vainly 
striven to seize in its flight. He was not compelled to do 
what he so bitterly complained of to his friend Silvio, and 
concentrate his glances upon a certain well-rounded area, 
taking care not to let them stray beyond it, at the risk of 
encountering some appalling eyesore. No, he allowed his 
infatuated gaze to sink from the head to the feet, and 
then let it rise again from the feet to the head, and all the 
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time his feelings were gently soothed by a paragon of 
shapeliness. 

The knees were wonderfully free from blemish, the ankles 
dainty and exquisite, the legs and thighs of superb and majes- 
tic mould, the belly as smoothly textured as an agate, the 
hips supple and lusty, the bosom fit to fetch the gods down 
from heaven to fondle it, the arms and the shoulders glori- 
ous to gaze upon. A perfect flood of lovely brown tresses, 
ever so slightly frizzled, such as we see on heads by the old 
masters, fell in little waves along an ivory back, the white- 
ness of which they brought out in wonderful relief. 

When the needs of the painter had been satisfied, it was 
the lover who came into his own, for however great a man’s 
love of art may be, there are some things, the mere sight of 
which will not satisfy him for long. 

He took the fair lady into his arms and carried her to the 
bed; in a trice he too was undressed and he flung himself 
down beside her. The darling girl nestled close up to him 
and clutched him tightly, for her breasts were as cold as 
snow, the colour of which they shared. This coolness of her 
skin inflamed D’Albert yet the more, and brought him to 
the highest pitch of excitement. Very soon the fair lady was 
just as hot as D’Albert. He had begun to lavish the most 
frenzied and glowing caresses upon her. Bosom, shoulders, 
neck, mouth, arms, feet, he ranged from one to the other. 
How he wished it were in his power to enfold, with one 
single kiss, the whole of that lovely body which almost 
blended with his, so closely were they linked together. She 
had such an abundance of enticements that he hardly knew 
which to choose first. 

They now went on kissing without surcease, and Rosa- 
lind’s fragrant lips were clinging to D’Albert’s mouth. They 
panted in unison, their eyes halfclosed. Their arms, droop- 
ing with bliss, no longer had the strength to clasp each other’s 
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~ bodies. The heavenly moment was drawing near, one final 
hindrance vanished, a culminating throb set the two lovers 
writhing in ecstasy, and Rosalind, who had been so eager 
for knowledge, now received the fullest possible enlighten- 
ment on the moot point which had caused her so much con- 
cern. 

All the same, a pupil, however apt, can hardly be ex- 
pected to master a subject in a single lesson, and so D’ Albert 
gave her another one, and then a third. But out of considera- 
tion for the reader, whom we should hate to mortify and 
dishearten, we will not enlarge further upon this part of our 
narrative. 

Our fair reader would, beyond any doubt, look askance 
at her lover if we divulged to her the huge tally of D’Albert’s 
amorous achievements, aided and abetted by Rosalind’s 
eagerness for knowledge. Well, let her recall the most event- 
ful and the most delightful of her nights, that night when... 
that night which she would recall for more than a hundred 
thousand days if she lived as long; let her lay down the 
book, and with the tips of her dainty white fingers reckon 
out how often she was loved by the one who loved her most 
of all, and that will enable her to fill up the gap which we 
have left in this illustrious tale. 

Rosalind proved to be an extremely apt pupil, and that 
night she made tremendous progress. The guileless beha- 
viour of her body which marvelled at everything, and the 
wantonness of her mind which marvelled at nothing, formed 
a most zestful and captivating contrast. D’Albert was en- 
raptured, fascinated, entranced, and only wished that the 
night could have lasted forty-eight hours, like the one in 
which Hercules was begotten. Nevertheless, towards morn- 
ing, in spite of shoals of kisses, caresses, and the most volup- 
tuous endearments imaginable, which might well be ex- 
pected to keep a man awake, after one terrific effort, he 
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found himself compelled to take some rest. Slumber, sooth- 
ing and delicious, touched his eyes with the tip of its wing, 
his head drooped and he fell asleep between the breasts of 
his lovely mistress. For a while she eyed him with a sad and 
pondering gaze; then, as the dawn began to dart its whitish 
beams through the curtains, she gently raised him up, laid 
him beside her, arose and stepped lightly over his body. 

She fetched her clothes and dressed again in haste, then 
returned to the bed, bent down over D’ Albert who was still 
asleep, and kissed the long and silky lashes, first of one eye, 
then of the other. This done, she withdrew, walking back- 
wards, and still gazing at him. 

Instead of returning to her own room she paid a visit to 
Rosette. What she said and did there I have never been able 
to discover, although I have made the most painstaking en- 
quiries. Neither among Graciosa’s papers, nor among those 
of D’Albert and Silvio, have I found anything which bears 
upon this visit. But a maid of Rosette’s told me of the 
following peculiar circumstance: although her mistress had 
not slept with her lover that night, the bed was rumpled and 
disarranged, and it bore the imprint of two bodies. Further, 
she showed me two pearls, exactly like those which Théo- 
dore wore in his hair when he acted the part of Rosalind. 
While making the bed she had found them in it. I pass this 
detail on to the intelligent reader, and leave him to draw 
from it whatever inferences he likes. For my own part, I 
have made scores of surmises on the subject, each one more 
preposterous than the other, and so extremely queer that I 
really do not dare to commit them to paper, however primly 
I beat about the bush. 

It must have been at least midday when Théodore left 
Rosette’s room. He did not make his appearance at dinner 
or supper, but this did not seem to surprise D’Albert and 
Rosette in the least. He went to bed very early, and the 
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following morning, as soon as it was light, without an- 
nouncing his intentions to anyone, he saddled his page’s 
horse and his own, and left the mansion, telling a footman 
that they were not to expect him for dinner, and that he 
might perhaps be away for a few days. 

D’Albert and Rosette were extremely astonished, and 
could not account for this strange disappearance, especially 
D’Albert, who felt very strongly that his exploits on the 
first night had entitled him to a second. Towards the end of 
the week, the unhappy and thwarted lover received from 
Théodore a letter, which we reproduce herewith. I am 
afraid that it will not satisfy any of my readers, male or 
female, but the letter was, in good sooth, exactly as I say, 
and with it this peerless romance shall be brought to an end. 


CHAPTER XVII 


You are no doubt greatly surprised, my dear D’ Albert, at 
what I have just done after acting as I did. Well, I must admit 
that you have every reason to be. The odds are that you 
have already bestowed upon me at least twenty of those epi- 
thets which we had agreed to expunge from our vocabulary 
—treacherous, fickle, worthless,—am I not right? Still, you 
are not likely to call me unkind or virtuous, and that is 
something at any rate. You are speaking ill of me, and you 
are wrong. You wanted me, you were in love with me, I 
was your ideal,—very well. I at once granted you what you 
asked; it was your own fault that you did not have it sooner. 
Most obligingly I made your dream come true. I granted to 
you what I most certainly will never again grant to anyone. 
That is something which you could hardly have expected, 
and for which you ought to be more grateful to me. Now 
that I have gratified your desires, I choose to go away. What 
is there so outrageous about that? 
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You possessed me‘utterly for a whole night; what more 
do you want? Another night, and then another; you would 
even have made do with the daytime, if necessary. You 
would have kept that up until you were tired of me. I can 
hear you protesting most fulsomely that I am not one of 
those women that a man can get tired of. Nonsense! I am 
just like all other women in that respect. 

It might have lasted for six months, two years, ten years 
even, if you like, but sooner or later these things must come 
to and end. Perhaps you would not have left me, because 
you might think it bad form to do so, or because you lacked 
the courage to give me the necessary hint. What would be 
the use of waiting until things had reached that stage? 

And then, I might have ceased to love you. I thought you 
charming; perhaps, if I had seen a lot of you, I might have 
found you unbearable. Pardon me for suggesting such a 
possibility. IfI had lived on very familiar terms with you, | 
dare say I should have occasion to see you wearing a night- 
cap, or in some undignified or comical plight such as occurs 
in domestic life. You would of necessity have lost that ro- 
mantic and mysterious aspect which allures me more than 
anything else, and if I had become better acquainted with 
your temperament, it would no longer have seemed so re- 
markable to me. I should have taken less notice of you if 
you were always at hand, much in the same way as we never 
look at certain books because they are on our shelves. 

Your nose or your wit would no longer have seemed to 
me anything like so attractive. I should have noticed that 
your suit fitted you badly, and that your socks were untidy. 
I should have experienced no end of such disillusionments 
and they would have caused me a great deal of distress, 
until at last I came to the definite conclusion that you pos- 
sessed neither heart nor soul, and that it was my misfortune 
to be crossed in love. 
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You think me adorable and I return the compliment. You 
have nothing whatever to rebuke me for, and I have not the 
slightest reason to complain of you. I was perfectly faithful 
to you all the time our love-affair lasted. I did not deceive 
you in any way. My bosom was not a sham, nor was my 
virtue. You paid me the very great compliment of saying 
that I was even more beautiful than you had imagined. In 
return for my beauty, you bestowed much pleasure upon 
me; we are quits. I go my way and you yours, and perhaps 
we shall meet again over the hills and far away. Let this hope 
be something for you to live for. 

You may think that because I have left you I do not love 
you. Later on, you will realise that it is not so. If I had 
thought less of you, I should not have gone away, and would 
have let you drain the stale beverage to the dregs. Your love 
would soon have died of boredom. After a time you would 
have quite forgotten me, and when you read my name on 
the list of your lady-loves you would have asked yourself: 
“Now, who the deuce was she?’ I have at least the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that you are more likely to remember me 
than any other woman. Your unappeased yearnings will 
again spread their wings to fly to me. You will always think 
of me as something to be longed for, something to which 
your fancies will blissfully return, and I hope that when you 
are in bed with the mistresses who, no doubt, will be yours, 
you will sometimes think of that one peerless night which 
you spent with me. 

Never will you be more delightful than you were on 
that blissful evening, and even if you were equally ‘so, 
you-would thereby fall short of what you were then. For in 
love, as in poetry, if you mark time, you are really losing 
ground. Bear that in mind, and it will stand you in good 
stead, 

IfI have any other lovers, you will have made their task a 
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difficult one, and none of them will be able to obliterate the 
memory of you,—they will be the heirs of Alexander. 

If you are filled with anguish at losing me, burn this letter, 
which is the only proof that you have possessed me, and you 
will imagine that you had a wonderful dream. Why not? 
The vision faded before daybreak, at the hour when dreams 
return home through the gate of horn or ivory. Many a 
man has died who, less fortunate than you, has not been 
able to bestow a single kiss upon his visionary ideal. 

Iam neither capricious, nor feather-brained, nor prudish. 
What I am doing is the result of a deep conviction. The aim 
of my departure from C, 


was not to goad your desire; 
it was not the studied device of a heartless coquette. Do not 
try to follow me or to find me again; you will not succeed. 
The precautions which I have taken are too elaborate for 
that. I will always think of you as the man who initiated me 
into a world of new sensations. These are things which a 
woman does not easily forget. Though far away, I shall 
often think of you, more often than if you were with me. 

Comfort poor Rosette as best you can, for she must be at 
least as grieved by my departure as you are. Cherish a love 
for each other in memory of me, whom both of you have 
loved, and utter my name sometimes when you exchangea 
kiss. 
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